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Sir John Hartopp, Bar. 


SIR, 


T is fit the Publick ſhould receive 
thro' your Hands what was writ- 
ten originally for the Aſſiſtance 
of your younger Studies, and was then 
preſented to you. | 

It was by the repeated Importuni- 
ties of our Learned Friend Mr. John 
Eames, that I was perſuaded to reviſe 
theſe Rudiments of Logick; and when 
I had once ſuffered myſelf to begin 
the Work, I was drawn {till — 
far beyond my firſt Deſign, even to 
the Neglect, or too long Delay of other 
preſſing and important Demands that 
were upon m. 

It has been my Endeavour to bun 
Ra Part of this Treatiſe both for the 
A 2 Inſtruc- 


DEDICATION. 
Inſtruction of Students to open their 
Way into the Sciences,' and for the 


more extenſive and general Service of 
Mankind, that the Gentleman and the 


the Peruſal as well as the Scholar. I 
have therefore collected and propoſed 
the chief Principles and Rules of right 
Judgment in Matters of common and 
ſacred Importance, and pointed out 
our moſt frequent Miſtakes and Preju- 
dices in the Concerns of Life and Re- 
ligion, that we might better guard 
againſt the Springs of Error, Guilt and 
Sorrow, which ſurround us 1n every 
Stag e of Mortality. 


Lou know, Sir, the great Deſign of 
this noble Science is to reſcue our rea- 
foning Powers from their unhappy Sla- 


very and Darkneſs; and thus with all 
due Submiſſion ner; Deference it offers 
a humble Aſſiſtance to divine Reve- 
lation. Its chief Buſineſs is to relieve 


the natural Weakneſſes of the Mind by 


G _ Efforts of Nature; it is to 
diffuſe 


Chriſtian might find their Account in 
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DEDICATION. 
diffuſea Light over the Underſtanding 
in our Enquiries after Truth, and not 
to furniſh the Tongue with Debate and 
Controverſy. True Logick is not that 
noiſy Thing that deals all in Diſpute 
and 8 to which former Ages 
had debaſed and confined it; yet its 
Diſciples muſt acknowledge alſo, that 
they are taught to vindicate and defend 


the Truth, as well as to ſearch i it out. 


True Logich doth not require a long 
Detail of hard Words to amuſe Man- 
kind, and to puff up the Mind with 
empty Sounds, and a Pride of falſe 
Learning; yet ſome Diſtinctions and 
Terms of Art are neceſſary to range 
every Idea in its proper Claſs, and to 
keep our Thoughts from Confuſion. 
The World is now grown ſo wiſe as 
not to ſuffer this valuable Art to be 


engroſt by the Schools. In ſo polite 


and knowing an Age, every Man of 


Reaſon will covet ſome Acquaintance 


with Logick, ſince it renders its daily 
Vries to N T1/dam and Virtue, and to 
: Ss the 
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the Affairs of common Life as well as 
to the Sciences. 

I will not preſume, Sir, that this 
little Book is improved ſince its farſt 
Compoſure, in Proportion to the Im- 
provements of your manly Age. But 
when you ſhall pleaſe to review it in 
your retited Hours, perhaps you may 
refreſh your own Memory in ſome of 
the early Parts of Learning : And if 
you find all the additional Remarks 
and Rules made ſo familiar to you al- 


ready by your own Obſervation, that 


there is nothing new among them, it 
will be no unpleaſing Reflection that 
you have ſo far anticipated the preſent 


| Zeal and Labour of, 


20-4 B, - 
Tour moſt faithful and 


* obedient Servant, 
Londen, Aug. 24. f 
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The INTRODUCTION and general SCHEM E. 


O GI CK is the Art of uſing Reaſon well 
in our Enquiries after Truth, and the, Com- 
munication of it to others. | 
Reaſon * is the Glory of human Nature, 
and one of the chief Eminencies whereby we are 
raiſed above our Fellow-Creatures the Brutes in this 
lower World. ED ALE. 
Reaſon, as to the Power and Principle of it, is 
the common Gift of God to all Men; tho? all 
are not favoured with it by Nature in an equal 
Degree: But the acquired Improvements of it in 
different Men, make a much greater Diſtinction 
between them than Nature had made. I could 
even venture to ſay, that the Improvement of Rea- 


ſon hath raiſed the Learned and the Prudent in the 


European World, almoſt as much above the Hot- 
tentots, and other Savages of Africa, as thoſe Sa- 
vages are by Nature ſuperior to the Birds, the Beaſts, 
and the Fiſhes. 98 | 

Now the Deſign of Logick is to teach us the 
right Uſe of our Reaſon, or Intellectual Powers, 
and the Improvement of them in our ſelves and 
others; this is not only neceſſary in order to at- 


The Word Reaſen in this Place is not confined to the mere Faculty of 
reaſoning or inferring one thing from another, but includes all the intellec - 
A 4 tain 
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tain any competent Knowledge in the Sciences, or 


Affairs of Learning, * govern both the 
33. the meaner Aims” of Life. It is tlre 
Cultivation of our Reaſon by which we are better 
enabled to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil, as well as 
Truth from Falſbood: And both theſe are Matters 
of the higheſt Importance, whether we regard this 
Life, or the Life to come. f ä 
The Purſuit and Acquiſition of Truth is of infi- 
nite Concernment to Mankind, Hereby we be- 
come acquainted with the Nature of Things both 
in Heayen and Earth, and their various Relations 
to each other. It is by this means we diſcover 


our Duty to God and our , Fellow-Creatures : By 


this we arrive at the Knowledge of natural Reli- 
gion, and learn to confirm our Faith in divine Re- 
velation, as well as to underſtand what is revealed. 
Our Wiſdom, Prudence and Piety, our preſent 
Conduct and our future Hope, are all influenced 
by the Uſe of our rational Powers in the Search 
—_— 5... :- 1 1 | 

_- There are ſeveral Things that make it very 
neceſſary that our Reaſon hould have ſome Al- 
ſiſtance in the Exerciſe or Uſe of it. 

The firſt is, the Depth and Difficulty of many 
Truths, and the Weakneſs of our Reaſon to ſee far 


into Things at once, and penetrate to the Bottom of 


them. It was a Saying among the Ancients, Ve- 

ritas in Puteo, Truth lies in a Well: and to carry 
on this Metaphor we may very juſtly ſay, that 
' Logick does, as it were, ſupply us with Steps 
whereby we may go down to reach the Water; 
or it frames the Links of a Chain whereby we 
may draw the Water up from the Bottom. Thus, 
byathe Means of many Reaſonings well connect- 
ed together, Philoſophers in our Age have drawn 
a thouſand Truths out of the Depths of 9 4 
DE 3 | "= NCEIS, 
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neſs, which our Fathers were utterly unacquaint- 
ed with | he! 
Another Thing that makes it neceſſary for our 
Reaſon to have ſome Aſſiſtance given it, is the 
Diſguiſe and falſe Colours in which many things ap- 
pear to us in this preſent imperfect Slate: There are 
a thouſand things which are not in reality what 
they appear to be, and that both in the natural 
and the moral World: So the Sun appears to be 
flat as a Plate of Silver, and to be leſs than twelve 
Inches in Diameter; the Moon appears to be as 
big as the Sun, and the Rainbow appears to be a 
large ſubſtantial Arch in the Sky; all which are 
in reality groſs Falſhoods. So Knavery puts on 
the Face of Fuſtice, Hypocriſy and Superſtition wear 
the Vizard of Piety, Deceit and Evil are often 
clothed in the Shapes and Appearances of Truth 
and Goodneſs. Now Logick helps us to ſtrip off 
the outward Diſguiſe of "Things, and to behold 
them and judge of them in their own Nature. 
There is yet a further Proof that our intellectual 
or rational Powers need ſome Aſſiſtance, and that 
is becauſe they are ſo frail and fallible in the pre- 
ſent State; we are impoſed upon at home as well as 
abroad; we are deceived by our Senſes, by our Ima- 
ginations, by our Paſſions and Appetites; by the Au- 
. thority of Men, by Education and Cuſtom, Sc. and 
we are led into frequent Errors, by judging accord- 
ing to theſe falſe and flattering Principles, rather 
than according to the Nature of Things. Some- 
> thing of this Frailty is owing to our very Conſti- 
fution, Man being compounded of Fleſh and Spi- 
rit: Something of it ariſes from our Infant State, 
and our growing up by ſlow Degrees to Manhood, 
ſo that we form a thouſand: Judgments before our 
Reaſon is mature. But there is ſtill more of it 
owing to our original Defection from God, and 
e c ä the 
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the fooliſh and evil Diſpoſitions that are found in 
fallen Man: So that one great Part of the De/ign 


of Logick is to guard us againſt the deluſive Influ- 
ences of our meaner Powers, to cure the Miſtakes 


of immature Judgment, and to raiſe us in ſome 


meaſure from the Ruins of our Fall. 
It is evident enough from all theſe Things, that 
our Reaſon needs the Aſſiſtance of Art in our En- 
uiries after Truth or Duty ; and without ſome 
Skill and Diligence in forming our Judgments a- 
right, we ſhall be led into frequent Miſtakes, both 
in Matters of Science, and in Matters of Practice, 
and ſome of theſe Miſtakes may prove fatal too. 
The Art of Logick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain 
the Knowledge of the Sciences, leads us on to- 
ward Virtue and Happineſs ; for all our Hpecu- 
lative Acquaintance with Things ſhould be made ſub- 
ſervient to our better Conduct in the civil and the 
religious Life. This is infinitely more valuable 
than all Speculations, and a wiſe Man will uſe 
them chiefly for this better purpoſe. | 
All the good Judgment and Prudence that any 
Man exerts in his common Concerns of Life, 
without the Advantages of Learning, is called 
natural Logick : And it is but a higher Advance- 


ment, and a farther Aſſiſtance. of our rational. 


Powers that is deſigned by and expected from this 
artificial Logick. 

In order to attain this, we muſt enquire what 
are the principal Operations of the Mind, which 
are put forth in the Exerciſe of our reaſon : And 


we ſhall find them to be theſe four. (viz.) Per- 
ception, Judgment, Argumentation, and Diſpoſition. 


Now the Art of Logic is compos'd of thoſe Ob- 
ſervations _ Rules, —_ Men have made about 
theſe four Operations of the Mind, Perception, 
Judgment, Reaſoning, and Diſpoſition, in order to 
aſſiſt and improve them. I, Per- 
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The right Us of Reaſon? 5 
1. Perception, Conception, or Apprebenſion, is the 
mere ſimple Contemplation of Things offered to 
our Minds, without affirming or denying any 
Thing concerning them. So we conceive or 
think of a Horſe, a Tree, High, Swift, Slow, Ani- 
mal, Time, Motion, Matter, Mind, Life, Death, c. 
The Form under which theſe Things appear to the 
Mind, or the Reſult of our Conception or Appre- 
henſion, is called an Idea. 


II. Judęment is that Operation of the Mind, 


whereby we join two or more Ideas together by 


one Affirmation or Negation, that is, we either 
affirm or deny this to be that. So This Tree is 
high'; That Horſe is not fwift ; The Mind of Man 
is a thinking Being; Mere Matter has no Thought 
belonging to it; God is juſt; Good Men are often 
miſerable in this World ; A righteous Governor will 
make a Difference betwixt the Evil and the Good; 
which Sentences are the Effect of Judgment, and 
are called Propoſitions. 15 


i. Argumentation or Reaſoning is that Opera- 


tion of the Mind, whereby we infer one Thing, 


i. e. one Propoſition, from two or more Propoſi- 
tions premiſed. Or it is the drawing a Concluſion, 
which before was either unknown, or dark, or 
doubtful, from ſome Propoſitions which are more 
known and evident. So when we have judged that 
Matter cannot think, and that the Mind of Man 
doth think, we then infer and conclude, that there- 


fore the Mind of Man is not Matter. 


So we judge that A juſt Governor will make a 
Difference betwixt the Evil and the Good; we judge 
alſo that God is a juſt Governor ; and from thence 
we conclude, that God will make a Difference be- 
ſwixt the Evil and the Good, 3 
| is 
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This Argumentation may be carried on further, 
thus, God will one Time or another make a Differ- 
ence between the Good and the Evil: But there is 
little or no Difference made in this World ; Therefore 
there muſt be another World wherein this Difference 
ſhall be made. 

Theſe Inferences or Concluſions are the Effects of 
Reaſoning, and the three Propoſitions taken all to- 
gether are called a  Ollogifm, or Argument. 


IV. Diſpoſi tion is that Operation of the Mind, 
whereby we put the Ideas, Propoſitions and Ar- 
guments, which we have formed concerning one 
Subject, into ſuch an Order as is fitteſt to gain 
the cleareſt Knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, 
and to explain it to others in- the beſt manner : 
Or, in ſhort, it is the Ranging of our Thoughts 


in ſuch Order, as is beſt for our own and others 


Conception and Memory. - The Effect of this 
Operation is called Method, This very Deſcrip- 
tion of the four Operations of the Mind and their Ef- 
fetts in this Order, is an Inſtance or Example of 


Method. 
„Now as the Art of Logick aſſiſts our Concep- 


tion, ſo it gives us a large and comprehenſive View 


of the Subjects we enquire into, as well as a clear 


and diſtinct Knowledge of them. As it regulates 
our Judgment and our Reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us 
from Miſtakes, and gives us a true and certain 
Knowledge of Things; and as it furniſhes us with 


Method, ſo it makes our Knowledge of Things 


both ea/y and regular, and guards our Thoughts 
from Confuſion. 

Logick is divided into four Parts, according to. 
theſe four Operations of the Mind, which it di- 
rects, - and therefore we ſhall treat of K in this 


Order, 
T H E 
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THE 


FIRS T PART 
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LO GI CK 


Of Perceptions and Ideas. 


HE firſt Part of Logick contains Ob- 
ſervations and Precepts about the firſt 
Operation of the Mind, Perception o 
Conception: And ſince all our Know- 

tedge, how wide and large ſoever it grow, is 

founded upon our Conceptions and Ideas, here we 


ſhall conſider, 


. The general Nature of them. | 
8 The Objefts of our Conception, or San Arche- 
types or Patterns of theſe Ideas. 
3. The ſeveral Diviſions of them. 
4. The Words and Terms whereby our Ideas are 
expreſt. 
5: General Directions ow our Ideas. 
6. Special Rules to direct our Conceptions. 


CHAP, 
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8 LOGIC: or, Part I. 
CHAP. I. 
Of the Nature of Ideas. 
LDIR ST, the Nature of Conception or Percep- 
tion F ſhall juſt be mentioned, tho* this may 
ſeem to belong to anocher Science rather than 


Logick. 
Perception is that A# of the Mind (or as ſome 


Philoſophers call it, rather a Paſſion or Impreſſion) 


whereby the Mind becomes conſcious of any Thing, 
as when I feel Hunger, Thirſt, or Cold, or Heat ; 
when I ſee a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man; when I 
hear a human Voice, or Thunder, I am conſcious of 
theſe Things, and this is called Perception. If I 


ſtudy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, I am conſcious of 


theſe inward Acts alſo, and my Mind perceives its 
own Thoughts, Wiſhes, Fears, Cc. | 

An Idea is generally defined a Repreſentation of 
a Thing in the Mind; it is a Repreſentation of 
ſomething that we have /een, felt, heard, &c, or 
been conſcious of, That Notion or Form of a 
Horſe, a Tree, or a Man, which is in the Mind, 
is called the Idea of a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man. 
That Notion of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Colour, 
Thought, or Wiſh, or Fear, which is in the 


Mind, is called the Idea of Hunger, Cold, Sound, 


Wifh, &c. 
It is, not the outward Object, or Thing which is 
perceived, (viz.) the Horle, the Man, &c. nor 


+ Note, The Words Conception and Perception are often uſed promiſcuouſly, 
as 1 have done here, becauſe I would not embarraſs a Learner with too 
many Diſtinctions; but if I were to diſtinguiſh them, I would ſay Percep- 
tion is the Conſciouſneſs of an Object when preſent : Conception is the ſorm- 
ing an Idea of the Object whether preſent or abſent, ; : 
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is it the very Perception or Senſe, and Feeling, (viz.) 
of Hunger, or Cold, Sc. which is called the 
Idea; but it is the Thing as it exiſts in the Mind 
by Way of Conception or Repreſentation, that 1s pro- 
perly called the Idea, whether the Object be preſent 
or abſent. 

As a Horſe, a Man, a Tree, are the outward 


Objedts of our Perception, and the outward Arche- 


types or Patterns of our Ideas; ſo our own Senſa- 


tions of Hunger, Cold, Sc. are alſo inward Ar- 


chetypes or Patterns of our Ideas : But the Notions 
or Pictures of theſe Things, as they are conſidered, 
or conceived in the Mind, are preciſely the Ideas 
that we have to do with in Logic. To ſee a Horſe, 
or to feel Cold is one Thing; to think of, and con- 
verſe about a Man, a Horſe, Hunger, or Cold, is 
another, | 

Among all theſe Ideas, ſuch as repreſent Bodies, 
are generally called Images, eſpecially if the Idea 
of the Shape be included. Thoſe inward Repre- 
ſentations which we have of Spirit, Thought, Love, 
Hatred, Cauſe, Effect, &c. are more pure and 


mental Ideas, belonging more eſpecially to the 


Mind, and carry nothing of Shape or Senſe in 
them. But I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 


particularly of the Original and the Diſtinction of 


Ideas in the third Chapter. I proceed therefore 


now to conſider the Objects of our Ideas. 


CHAP, 
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Of the Objects of Peri, Ck 
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Of Bei ng in general, 


HE Obje# of Perception is that which i is re- 


$0 e in the Idea, that which is the Ar- 
chetype or Pattern, according to which the Idea 
is formed; and thus Judęments, Propoſitions, Rea- 
ſons, and long Diſcourſes, may all become the Ob- 
s of Perception ; but in this Place we ſpeak 
chiefly of the fir/# and more ſimple Objects of it, be- 
fore they are join'd and form'd into Propoſitions 


or Diſcourſes. 
Every Obje# of our Idea is call'd a Theme, whe- 
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ther it be a Being or Not Being; for Not Being 


may be propoſed to our Thoughts, as well as 
that which has a real Being. But let us firſt treat 


of Beings, and that in the largeſt Extent of the 


Worch Gar g 
A Being is conſider'd as poſſible, or as actual. 
When it is conſidered as poſſible, it is faid to 


have an Eſſence or Nature ; ſuch were all Things 


before their Creation: When it 1s conſidered as ac- 


tual, then it is ſaid to have Exiſtence alſo ; ſuch are 
all Things which are created, and God hank the 


Creator. 


Eſſence therefore is but the very Nature of any 


Being, whether it be actually exiſting or no. A 


Roſe in Winter has an Eſſence, in Summer it has | 
Note, 


Exiſtence * 
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* — There is but one Being which includes 
ence in the very Eſſence of it, and that is God, 
who — af Ty. exiſts by natural and eternal 
Neceſſity : But the actual Exiſtence of every Crea- 
ture is very diſtinct from its Eſſence, for it may be 
or may not be, as God pleaſe. _ 
Again, Every Being is conſider'd either as ſub- 


| Fiſting in and by its ſelf, and then it is called a 


Subſtance z or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then 
it is called a Mode or Manner of Being. Tho? few- 
Writers allow Mode to be calPd a Being in the ſame 
perfect Senſe as a Subſtance is; and ſome Modes 
have evidently more of real Entity or Being than 
others, as will appear when we come to treat of 
them. Theſe Things will furniſh us with Matter 
for larger Diſcourſe in the following Sections. 


Sar 
O Subſtances and their various Kinds 


\ Subſtance is a Being which can ſubſiſt by it- 
ſelf, without Dependence upon any other 

created Being. The Notion of 0 Ming 5 itſelf 

gives occaſion to Logicians to call it a Subſtance. So 

a Horſe, a Houſe, Wood, Stone, Water, Fire, a Spirit, 

a Body, an Angel are called Subſtances, becauſe they 


” ad 


I depend on nothing but God for their Exiſtence. 


It has been uſual alſo in the Deſcription of Sub- 


| Hanceto add, it is hat which is the Sabjet of 


.} Modes or Accidents ; a Bech is the Subſtance. or 

q 122 its Shape is the Mode. 

But leſt we be led into Miſtakes, let us here take 
Notice, that when a Subſtance is faid to ſuchſiſt wwith- 

out Dependence upon another created Being, all that 


1 we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utter- 
ly deſtroy d antfreduced to nothing, by any Power 


E to . our Creator; tho? its preſent 
1 3 partiqular 
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articular Form, Nature and Properties may be 
alter d and deſtroy'd by many inferior Cauſes: a 
Horſe may die and turn to Duſt; Wood may be 
turned into Fire, Smoak and Aſbes; a Houſe into 
Rubbiſh, and Water into Ice or Vapour; but the 
Subſtance or Matter of which they are made ſtill 
remains, tho* the Forms and Shapes of it are al- 
tered. A Body may ceaſe to be a Houſe or a Horſe, 
but it is a Body ſtill; and in this Senſe it ar 
only upon God for its Exiſtence. 


Among Subſtances ſome are thinking or conſcious 


Beings, or havea Power of Thought, ſuch as the 
Mind of Man, God, Angels. Some are' extended 
and ſolid or impenetrable, that is, they have Di- 
menſions of Length, Breadth, and Depth, and 
have alſo a Power of Reſiſtance, or exclude 


every thing of the fame kind from being in 
the ſame Place. This is the proper Character 


of Matter or Body. 


As for the Idea of Space, maker i it be void or 


full, 1. e. a Vacuum or a Plenum, whether it be in- 


terſpers'd among all Bodies, or may be ſuppoſed 
to reach beyond the Buunds of the Creation, it is 


an Argument too long and too hard to be diſput- 


ed in this -Place what the Nature of it is: It hass 
been much debated whether it be a real Subſtance, | 
or a mere Conception of the Mind, whether it be 


the Immenſity of the Divine Nature, or the mere 


Order of co-exiftent Beings, whether it be the man- 
ner of our Conception o che Diſtances of Bodies, 


or a mere Nothing. Therefore I drop the Men- 
tion of it here, and refer the Reader to the firſt 


Eſſay among the Philofo ea Efays by I. V. 


publiſhed 1733. 


No if we ſeclude Space out of our Confidera- N 
tion, there will remain but two Sorts of Subſtances 


in the World, i. e. Matier —— or as we 
other- 
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otherwiſe call them, Body and Spirits; atleaſt, we 
have no Ideas of any other Subſtance but theſe “. 
Among Subſtances, ſome are called Simple, 
ſome are Compound, whether the Words be taken 
in a philoſophical or a vulgar Senſe. | 

- Simple. Subſtances in a philoſophical Senſe, are either 
Spirits which have no manner of Compoſition in 
them, and in this Senſe God is called a imple Being; 
or they are the firſt Principles of Bodies, which 
are uſually called Elements, of which all other 


Bodies are compounded : Elements are ſuch Sub- 
FO ſtances 


* Becauſe Men have different Ideas and Notions of Subſtance, I thought it 
not proper entirely to omitall Accounts of them, and therefore have thrown 
them into the Margin. ; 

Some Philoſophers ſuppoſe that our Acquaintance with Matter or Mind 
reaches no farther than the mere Properties of them, and that there is a 
ſort of unknown Being, which is the S»b/?ance or the Subject by which theſe 
Prxqperties of ſolid Extenſion and of Cogitation are ſupported, and in which 
theſe Properties inhere or exiſt, But perbaps this Notion ariſes only from 
our turning the mere abſtracted or logical Notion of Subſtance or Self ſubſeſt⸗ 
ing into the Notion of a diſtin& phyſical or natural Being, without any Ne- 
ceſliry, Solid Extenſion ſeems to me to be the very Subſtance of Matter or 
of all Bodies: and a Power of thinking, which is always in ad, ſeems to be 
the very Subſtance of all Spirits; for God himſelf is an intelligent, almighty 
Power; nor is there any need to ſeek for any other ſecrer and unknown Be- 
ing, or abſtracted Subſtance entirely diſtin& from theſe, in order to ſupport 
the ſeyrral Modes or Properties of Matter or Mind, for theſe two Ideas are 
ſufficient for that Purpoſe ; therefore I rather think theſe are Subſtances. | 

Ic muſt be confeſt, when we ſay, Spirit is a thinking Subſtance, and Mat- 
ter is an extended ſolid Subſtance, we are ſomerimes ready ts imagine that 
Extenſion aud Solidity are but mere Modes and Properties of a certain un- 
known Snbſtance or Subject which ſupports them, and which we call Body; 
and that 4 Power of thinking, is but a mere Mode and Property of ſome 
unknown Subſtance or Subje& which ſupports it, and which we call Spirit 
But I rather take this to be a mere Miſtake, which we are led into by the 
grammatical Form and Uſe of Words; and perbaps our logical Way of 
thinking by Subſtances and Modes, as well as our grammatical Way of talking 

by Subſtantives and Adjedives, help to delude us into this Suppoiition. 
>} However, that I may nor be wanting to any of my Readers, I would let 
them know Mr. Locke s Opinion, which bas . much in the preſent 
Age, and it is this:“ That our Idea of any particular Subſtance, is only 
( ſucha Combination of ſimple Ideas as repreſents that Thing as ſubſiſting by 
„ itſelf, in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of Subſtance (ſuch as it is) is 
2 © always ready to offer itſelf. It is àa Con junction ot Ideas co-exiſting in 
4 ſuch a Cauſe of their Union, and makes the whole Subject ſubſiſt by itſelf, 
„ though the Cauſe of their Union be unknewn; and our general Idea of 
= © Subſtance ariſes from the Self- ſubſiſtence of this Collection of Ideas. 
Nov if this Notion of Sabſtence reſt here, and be conſidered merely as an 
wn Cauſe of the nner eaſy to be ad- 
5 A 
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| ſtances as cannot be reſolved, or reduced, into two 
or more Subſtances of different Kinds, LIC 
The various Sects of Philoſophers have attri- 
buted the Honour of this Name to various Things. 
The Peripateticks, or Followers of Ariſtotle, made 
Fire, Air, Earth and Water to be the four Ele- 
ments, of which all earthly Things were com- 
pounded z and they ſuppoſed the Heavens to be a 
Quinteſſence, or fiſth fort of Body diſtinct from 
all theſe : But, ſince experimental Philoſophy and 
Mathematics have been better underſtood, this 
Doctrine has been abundantly refuted. The Chy- 
miſts make Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water and Earth 
to be their five Elements, becauſe they can re- 
duce all terreſtrial Things to theſe five: This 
ſeems to come nearer the Truth; though they are 
not all agreed in this Enumeration of Elements. 
In ſhort, our modern Philoſophers generally ſup- 
pole Matter or Body to be one ſimple Princi- 
ple, or /olid Extenſion, which being diverſified by 
its various Shapes, Quantities, Motions and Situa- 
tions, makes all the Varieties that are found in the 
Univerſe; and therefore they make little Uſe of 

the Word Element. 
Compound Subſtances are made 
mitted : But if we proceed to ſuppoſe a ſort of real, 
different from ſolid Quantity or Extenſion in Bodies, and different from a Power 
of thinking in Spirits, in my Opinion it is the Introduction of a needleſs ſcho- 
lafical Notion intothe real Nature of Things, and then fancying it to have a 
Mr. Lacke in his Eſſay of Hum. Und. Book II. Ch. 22. { 2. ſeems to rig: 
cule this common Idea of Subſtance, which Men have generally ſuppoſe to 
hatſoever, and to be 


up of two or 


be a fort of atum diſtin from all Pr | 
the of all Properties. Yet in Book IV. Ch. 3. F. 6. he ſeems tb 


Are ſe may be ſome ſuch unknown Subſfratum, which may be capable 
f receiving the Properties both of Matter and of Mind, (via.) Extenfion So- 
lidity, and Citation; for he it poſſible for God to add Cogitation to 
that SubSance which is corporeat, and thus to cauſe Matter to think. If this 
be true, then Spirits (for ought we hnow) may be n 
Bodies, which is a Doctrine too fuvrourable to the Mortality of the Souls 
But I leave theſe Debates to the Philoſophers of the Age, and will not be 
top poſitive in wy Opinion of this abſtruſe Subjeft. | Sikh 
See more of this Argument in Pbilſopbical Efays before cited, EM. ad. 
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£ Materials different from the Blade. 
of Peru, or the Juice of Sorrel is a ſimple Medicine: 
But when the Apothecaries Art has mingled ſeve- 


„ 
more ſimple Subſtances: So every Thing in this 
whole material Creation, that can be reduced by 
the Art of Man into two. or more different Prin- 
_ or Subſtances, is a compound Body in the 
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lofophical Senſe. | | 
But if we take the Words Simple and Compound 
in a vulgar Senſe, then all thoſe are /imple Sub- 


2# Pances which are generally eſteemed uniform in 


their Natures. So every Herb is called a Simple; 
and every Metal and Mineral; tho the Chymiſt 
perhaps may find all his ſeveral Elements in each 
of them. So a Needle is a ſimple Body, being 
of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife is a 
Compound, becauſe its Haft or Handle is made of 
So the Bark 


ral Simples together, it becomes a Compound, as 


Diaſcordium or Mithridate. 
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© and Birds, &c, to have a fort of Souls diſtinct from Matter or Body, 


The Terms of pure and mixt, when applied to 


Bodies, are much akin to ſimple and compound. So 
24 Guinea is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold 
in it, without any Alloy or baſer Metal: But if 
any other Mineral or Metal be mingled with it, 
it is called a mix? Subſtance or Body. 5 


Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and in- 
Animated Subſtances are either animal 


Some of the animated Subſtances have various 


2 organical or inſtrumental Parts, fitted for a Va- 


of Motions from Place to Place, and a 


Spring of Life within themſelves, as Beaſts, Birds, 
= Fiſhes, and Ines ; theſe are called Animals. Other 
animated Subſtances are called Vegetables, which 
have within themſelves the Principles of another 


Note, Yegetables as well as Animals have gotten.the Name of anima 
Subſtances, becauſe ſome of the Antients ſuppoſed Herbs and Plants, 2 | 


B 3 ſort 
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ſort of Life and Growth, and of various Pro- 
ductions of Leaves, Fer: and Fruit, fork as we 
ſee in Plants, Herbs and Trees. 

And there are other Subſtances, which are calPd 
inanimate, becauſe they have no ſort of Life in 
them, as Earth, Stone, Air, Water, Sc. 

There is alſo one ſort of Subſtance, ' or Being, 
which is compounded of Body and Mind, or a ra- 
tional Spirit united to an Animal; ſuch is Man- 
kind, Angels, or any other Beings of the ſpiritu- 
al and inviſible World, who have aſſum'd viſible 
Shapes for a Seaſon, can hardly be reckon'd among 
this order of compounded Beings ; becauſe they 
drop their Bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe 
viſible Shapes, when their particular Meſſage is 
perform*d, and thereby ſhew that theſe Bodies 
do not * to their Natures. 


Szer. U.. 


Modes and their various Kinds, and firſt of eſſen- 
4 tial and accidental Modes. Po of 


H E next ſort of Objects which are repre- 
ſented in our Ideas, are called Modes, or 


| Manners 0 Being T. 


A Made is that which cannot fubſiſt 1 in and of 
ſel, but is always eſteem'd as belonging to, and 


: ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome Subſtance, which 
for that Reaſon, is called its Subject. A Mode 
muſt depend on that Subſtance for its very Exiſt- 
ence and Being; and that not as a Being depends 


on its Cauſe, (for ſo Subſtances themſelves depend 
I Note, The Term Mode is by ſome Authors a applied chiefly to the Rela- 


— or relative Manners of Being. But in logical Treatiſes it is often uſed 
A K Senſe, and extends to all Attributes whatſoever, and includes the 


ential and inward Properties, as well as out ward Reſpects and Relati- Y j 


" and reaches to. Action: themſelves as well as Manner of „ 
on 
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on God their Creator; (but the very Being of a 


Mode depends on ſome Subſtance for its Subject, 


in which it is, or to which it belongs; ſo Moti- 


on, Shape, Quantity, Weight, are Modes of Body; 
| Knowledge, Wit, Fully, Love, Doubting, Fudgi 72 
are Modes of the Mind; for the one cannot ſub- 


ſiſt without Body, and the other cannot ſubſiſt 


without Mind. 


Modes have their ſeveral | Diviſions, as well as 
Subſtances, 85 


I. Modes are either eſſential, or accidental. 


An eſſential Mode or Attribute, is that which 


1 belongs to the very Nature or Eſſence of the Sub- 


ject wherein it is; and the Subject can never have 
the ſame Nature without it; ſuch is Roundneſ5 in 


a Bowl, Hardneſs in a Stone, Softneſs in Water, 


vital Motion in an Animal, Solidity in Matter, 
Thinking in a Spirit; for tho? that piece of Wood 
which 1s now a Bow! may be made ſquare, yet if 
Roundneſs be taken away, it is no longer a Bowl : 
So that very Fleſh and Bones, which is now an 


Animal, may be without Life or inward Motion; 


but if all Motion be entirely gone, it is no longer 
an Animal, but a Carcaſs: So it a Body or Mat- 
ter, be diveſted of Solidity, it is a mere void Space 
or Nothing; and if Spirit be entirely without 


* Thinking, I have no Idea of any Thing that is 


left in it; therefore ſo far as I am able to judge, 
Conſciouſneſs muſt be its eſſential Attribute“: 


Thus all the Perfections of God are called his At- 


tributes, for he cannot be without them. 


* Note, When I call ſolid Extenfion an effential Mode or Attribute of 
Matter, and a Pozver of Thinking an eſſential Mode or Attribute of a Spirit, I 
do it in compliance with common Forms of Speech: but perhaps in reality 


3 'theſe are the very Eſſences or Subſtances themſelves, and the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial Ideas that we can frame of Body and Spirit, and have no need of any 


(ue know not what) Subſtratum or unintelligible Subſtance to ſupport them 


in their Exiſtence ot Beings | 


B 4 | An 
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An eſſential Mode is either primary or ſecondary. 4 
A primary eſſential Made is the firſt, or chief 

Thing, that conſtitutes any Being in its particular 

Eſſence or Nature, and makes it to be that which 
it is, and diftinguiſhes it from all other Beings : 
This is called the Difference in the Definition of 
Things, of which hereafter : So Roundneſs is the * 
primary eſſential Mode, or Difference of a Bo -_ 

the meeting of two Lines is the primary eſſential 
Mode, or the Difference of an Angle; the Perpen- 
dicularity of theſe Lines to each other is the Differ- 
ence of a right Angle: Solid Extenſion is the Primary 
Attribute, or Difference of Matter: Conſciouſneſs, 
or at leaſt a Power of Thinking, is the Difference, 
or primary Attribute of a Spirit *; and to fear and 


Awww .c. nec coor... oc io 


dove God is the primary Attribute of a pious Man. \ 
A ſecondary eſſential Mode is any other Attribute f 
of a Thing, which is not of primary Conſidera- u 
tion: This is called a Property: Sometimes indeed 
it goes toward making up the Eſſence, eſpecially 1 
of a complex Being, ſo far as we are acquainted 
with it 3 ſometimes it depends upon, and follows * 
from the Eſſence of it; fo Volubility, or Apine(s C 
to roll, is the Property of a Bowl, and is derived b 
from its Roundneſs. Mobility, and Figure or Shape, . 8 
are Properties of Matter; and it is the Property _ 
of a pious Man to love bis Neighbour. | b 
An accidental Mode, or an Accident, is ſucha #4 
. Mode, as is not neceſſary to the Being of a Thing, ” 
for the Subject may be without it, and yet re. te 


main of the ſame Nature that it was before; or 
it is that Mode, which may be ſeparated or abo- 

.  lifht from its Subject; ſo Smootbneſs or Roughneſs, _ 
 » Blackneſs or Whiteneſs, Motion or Reft, are the Ac 
Cidents of a Boi; for theſe may be all chang d. 

and yet the Body remain a Bow! ſtill: Learning, 

V oe the Note in the foregoing Page. OUR 
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Juſtice, Folly, Sickneſs, Health, are the Accidents 
f of a Man: Motion, Squareneſs, or any particular 
r © Shape or + Size, are the Accidents of Body: Yet 
h Shape and Se in general are eſſential Modes of it; 
for a Body muſt have ſome Size and Shape, nor 
can it he without them: So Hope, Fear, Wifh- 
ing, Aſenting, and Doubting, are Accidents of the 
Mind, tho Thinking in general ſeems to be effen- 
tial to it. 1 >, 
Niere obſerve, - that the Name of Accident has 
been oftentimes given by the old Peripatetic Phi- 
| ' loſophers to all Modes, whether eſſential or acci- 
dental; but the Moderns confine this Word Ac- 
ident to the Senſe in which I have deſcribed it. 
Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that tho? the 
Word Property be limited ſometimes in logical 
Treatiſes to the ſecondary eſſential Mode, yet it is 
uſed in common Language to ſignify theſe four 
ſorts of Modes; of which ſome are eſſential, an 
ſome accidental. . 
(.) Such as belong to every Subject of that 
kind, but not only to thoſe Subjects. So yellow 
Colour and Ductility are Properties of Gold; they 
belong to all Gold, but not only to Gold; for 
Saffron 1s alſo yellow, and Lead is ductile. 253 
(2.) Such as belong only to one kind of Subject 
but not to every Subject of that kind. So Learn- 
ing, Reading, and Writing, are Properties of hu- 
man Nature; they belong only to Man, but not 
to a!l Men. 5 g 
(3.) Such as belong to every Subject of one kind, 
o- and only to them, but not always. So Speech or 
„, | Language is a Property of Man, for it belongs 
c- to all Men, and to Men only; but Men are not 
d, always ſpeaking. | | _— 
ww, © _{(4-) Such as belong to every Subject of one 
> Kind, and to them only and always, So Shape and 
FR | Diviſibility 
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Divi/ibility are Properties of Body; ſo Omniſcience 
and - Omnipotence are Properties of the divine Na- 
ture, for in this Senſe Properties and Attributes are 
the ſame, and except in logical Treatiſes there is 
ſcarce any Diſtinction made between them. Theſe 
are called Propria-quarto Modo in the Schools, or 
Properties of the fourth Sort. | 
Note, Where there is any one Property or efſen- 
tial Attribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it ap- 
s plainly that all the reſt are derived from it, 
and ſuch as is ſufficient to give a full Diſtinction 
of that Subject from all other Subjects, this At- 
tribute, or Property, is called the eſſential Dif- 
ference, as is before declared; and we commonly 
ſay, the Eſſence of the Thing conſiſts in it; ſo the 


Eſſence of Matter in general ſeems to conſiſt in 


Solidity, or ſolid Extenſion. But for the moſt part, 
we are ſo much at a Loſs in finding out the inti- 
mate Eſſence of particular natural Bodies, that we 
are forc'd to diſtinguiſh the eſſential Difference of 
moſt Things by a Combination of Properties. So 
a Sparrow is a Bird, which has ſuch colour'd 
Feathers, and ſuch a particular Size, Shape and 
Motion. So Vormwood is an Herb which has ſuch 
a Leaf of ſuch a Colour, and Shape, and Taſte, 
and ſucha Root and Stalk. So beaſts and Fiſhes, 
Minerals, Metals and Works of Art ſometimes, 
as well as of Nature, are diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
a Collection of Properties. i 


n 
The further Diviſions of Mode. 


II. HE ſecond Diviſion of Modes is into ab- 
— ſolute and relative. An abſolute Mode is 
— EO INI ney 26s. 
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ſpect to any other Beings whatſoever : But a re- 


jative Mode is derived from the Regard that one 
Being has to others. So Roundneſs and Smooth- 


neſs are the abſolute Modes of a Bowl ; for if there 


were nothing elſe exiſting in the whole Creation, 
a Bowl might be round and ſmooth : But Greatneſs 
and Smallneſ are relative Modes; for the very 
Ideas of them are derived merely from the Com- 
riſon of one Being with others: A Bowl of four 
— Diameter is very great, compared with one 
of an Inch and a half; but it is very ſmall in 
compariſon of another Bowl, whoſe Diameter is 
eighteen or twenty Inches. Motion is the abſolute 
Mode of a Body, but Swifineſs or Slowneſs ate 
relative Ideas; for the Motion of a Bowl on a 
Bowling-Green is ſwift, when compared with a 
Snail z and it is flow, when compared with a 
Canon-Bullet. IB | 
Theſe relative Modes are largely treated of by 
ſome logical and metaphyſical Writers under the 
Name of Relation: And theſe Relations them- 
ſelves are farther ſubdivided into ſuch as ariſe from 
the Nature of Things, and ſuch as ariſe merely 


from the Operation of our Minds; one fort are cal- 


led real Relations, the other mental; ſo the Lite- 
neſs of one Egg to another is a real Relation, be- 
cauſe it ariſes from the real Nature of Things; 


for whether there was any Man or Mind to con- 


ceive- it or no, one Egg would be like another: 
But when we conſider an 'Egg as a Noun Subſtan- 
tive in Grammar, or as ſignified by the Letters 
e, g, g, theſe are mere mental Relations, and derive 
their very Nature from the Mind of Man. Theſe 
ſort of Relations are called by the Schools Entia 
Ratioms, or ſecond Notions, which have no real 


Being, but by the Operation of the Mind. 
1801178 1 III. The 
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III. The third Diviſion of Modes ſhews us, 
they are either intrinſical or extrinſical. Intrinſi- 
cal Modes are conceived to be in the Subject or 
Subſtance, as when we ſay a Globe is round, or 
fewift, rolling, or at reſs : Or when we ſay a Man 
is tall, or learned, theſe are intrinſic Modes: But 
extrinſic Modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſomething 
that is not in the Subject or Subſtance it ſelf; 
but it is a manner of Being which ſome Sub- 
ſtances attain by Reaſon of ſomething that is ex- 
ternal or foreign to the Subject; as, This Globe 
lies within two Yards of the Wall; or this Man is 
belowd or hated. Note, Such fort of Modes, as 
this laſt Example, are called external Denomina- 
lions. 


IV. There is a fourth Diviſion much akin to 
this, whereby Modes are faid to be Inberent or 
Adberent, that is, Proper or Improper. Adberent 
or improper Modes ariſe from the joining of ſome 
accidental Subſtance to the chief Subject, which 
yet may be ſeparated from it; ſo when a Bowl is 
wet, or a Boy is cloth d, theſe are adherent Modes; 
for the Water and the Cloaths are diſtinct Sub- 
ſtances which adhere to the Bowl, or to the Boy: 


But when we ſay, the Bowl is ſwiſt or round; 


when we ſay, the Boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe are 
proper or inherent Modes, for they have a fort of 
In- being in the Subſtance it ſelf, - and don't a- 
riſe from me Addition of any other Subſtance 
_ | | | | | 


V. Aion and Paſſion are Modes or Manners 
which belong to Subſtances, and ſhould not en- 


tirely” be omitted here. When a Smith with @ 
Hammer ſtrikes a Piece of Iron, the Hammer and 
the Smith are both Agents, or Subjects of Ac- 

— tion; 


„ . A 7 & 
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tion; the one is the Prime or Supreme, the other 
the Sybordinate: The Iron is the Patient, or the 
Subject of Paſſion, in a philoſophical Senſe, be- 
cauſe it receives the Operation of the Agent: 
Tho? this Senſe of the Words Paſſion and Pa- 
tient differs much from the vulgar Meaning of 
them“. 


VI. The ſixth Diviſion of Modes may be into 
Phyſical, i. e. Natural, Civil, Moral, and Super- 


natural. So when we conſider the Apoſtle Paul, 


who was a little Man, a Roman by the Privilege 
of his Birth, a Man of Virtue or Honeſty, and 
an inſpired Apoſtle; his low Stature is a phyſical 
Mode, his being a Roman is a civil Privilege, his 
Honeſty is a moral Conſideration, and his being 
inſpired is ſupernatural. 5 71 


VII. Modes belong either to Body or to Spi- 


rit, or to both. Modes of Body belong only to 
Matter or to corporeal Beings; and theſe are 
Shape, Size, Situation, or Place, Fc. Modes of 


Spirit belong only to Minds; ſuch are Knowledge, 


Aſent, Diſſent, Doubting, Reaſoning, Sc. Modes 
which belong to both have been ſometimes calbd 
mixt Modes, or human Modes, for theſe are 4 


found in human Nature, which is compounded 


both of Body and Spirit; ſuch are Senſation, Ima- 
gination, Paſſion, &c. in all which there is a Con- 
currence of the Operations both of Mind and Bo- 
dy, i. e. of animal and intellectual Nature. 5 
But the Modes of Body may be yet farther diſ- 
tinguiſh'd, Some of them are primary Modes or 


Note, Agent fignifies the Deer, Patient the Sufferer, Actios is Doing; 
Paſſion is Suffering: Agent and Aion have retained their original and phi- 
loſophical Senſe, tho Patient and Paſſion have acquired a very different 
Meaning in common Lanz uate · 4 0088 
pe” Qualities, 
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Qualities, for they belong to Bodies conſider'd in 
themſelves, whether there were any Man to take 
Notice of them or no; ſuch are thoſe beforemen- 
tion*d-(viz.) Shape, Size, Situation, Sc. Secon- 
dary Qualities, or Modes, are ſuch Ideas as we aſ- 
cribe to bodies on account of the various Im- 
reſſions which are made on the Senſes of Men 
by them; and theſe are called ſenſible Qualities, 
which are very numerous; ſuch are all Colours, as 
Red, Green, Blue, &c. ſuch are all. Sounds, as 
Sharp, Sbrill, Loud, Hoarſe ; all Taſtes, as Sweet, 
Bitter, Sour; all Smells, whether Pleaſant, Of 
fenſive, or Indifferent; and all Tafile Qualities, 
or ſuch as affect the Touch or Feeling, (viz.) Heat, 
Cald, Sc. Theſe are properly called. ſecondary 
Qualities, for tho? we are ready to conceive them 
as exiſting in the very Bodies themſelves which 
affect our Senſes, yet true Philoſophy has moſt un- 
deniably proved that all theſe are really various 
Ideas or Perceptions excited in human Nature, 
by the different Impreſſions that Bodies make up- 
on our Senſes by their primary Modes, i. e. by 
Means of the different Shape, Size, Motion and 
Poſition of thoſe little inviſible Parts that com- 
poſe them. Thence it follows that a ſecondary 
Quality conſidered as in the Bodies themſelves, is 
nothing elſe but a Power or Aptitude to produce 
ſuch Senſations in us: See Locke's Eſſay of the 
Underſtanding, Book 2. Ch. 8. : | 


VIII. I might add in the laſt Place, that as 
Modes belong to Subſtances, ſo there are ſome alſo 
that are but Modes of other Modes: For tho they 
ſubſiſt in and by the Subſtance, as the original 
Subject of them, yet they are properly and di- 
rectly attributed to — Mode of that Subſtance. 
Motion is the Mode of a Body; but the _— 


* 
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5 5, or Slowneſs of it, or its Direction to the North 
4 —_— are but Modes of Motion. Malling 
is the Mode or Manner of Man, or of a Beaſt ; 
but Walking gracefully implies a Manner or 
| Mode ſuperadded to that Action. All compara- 
| tive and ſuperlative Degrees of any Quality, are 
| the Modes of a Made, as Swifter implies a greater 
2 Meaſureof Swifineſs. | 
It would be too tedious here to run through all 
the Modes, Accidents, and Relations at large that 
„ belong to various Beings, and are copiouſly treat- 
C of in general, in the Science calld Metaphy- 
 ficks, or more properly Ontology : They are alſo 
treated of in particular in thoſe Sciences which 


have aſſumed them ſeverally as their proper Sub- 
$ S ECT. V. 
Of the ten Categories. Of Subſtance nodißyd. 


7 E have thus given an Account of the two 
. chief Objects of our Ideas, — Subſtances 
- and Modes, and their various Kinds: And in 
theſe laſt Sections we have briefly compriz*d the 
grreateſt part of what is neceſſary in the famous 
ten Ranks of Being, called the ten Predicaments 
or Categories of Ariſtotle, on which there are end- 
leſs Volumes of Diſcourſes formed by ſeveral of 
his Followers. But that the Reader may not ut- 
>» terly be ignorant of them, let him know the 
Names are theſe: Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, 
Relation, Action, Paſſion, Where, When, Situa- 
tion and Cloatbing. It would be mere Loſs of 
Time to ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, and 
even ridiculous, is this ten-fold Diviſion of Things: 
And whatſoever farther relates to them, and which 
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may tend to improve uſeful Knowledge, ſhould 
be ſought in Ontology, and in other Sciences. 
Beſides Subſtance and Mode, ſome of the Mo- 
derns would have us conſider the Subſtance modi- 
fed, as a diſtinct Object of our Ideas; but I think 
there is nothing more that need be ſaid on this Sub- 
ject, than this, (viz.) There is ſome Difference 
between a Subſtance when it is conſidered with all 
its Modes about it, or cloath'd in all its Manners 


of Exiſtence, and when it is diſtinguiſh'd from | 1 


them, and confider'd naked without them. 


SECT. VI. 
Of Not-Being. 


S Being is divided into Subſtance and Mode, 
ſo we may conſider Not-Being with Re- 
gard to both theſe. | EP 
I. Not-Being is conſidered as excluding all Sub- 
ſtance, and then all Modes are alſo neceſſarily ex- 
cluded, and this we call pure Nihility, or mere 
Nothing. A 
This Nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a 
philoſophical Senſe ; ſo we ſay there is nothing in the 


Cup, in a vulgar Senſe, when we mean there is 
| #0 Liquor in it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing 7 


in the Cup, in a ſtrict philoſophical Senſe, while 
there is Air in it, and perhaps a Million of Rays 
of Light are there. 

II. Not-Being, as it has relation to Modes or 
Manners of Being, may be conſider'd either as a 
mere Negation, or as a Privation, $3 
A Negation is the Abſence of that which does 
not naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeak- 
ing of, or which has no Right, Obligation, or 
Neceſlity to be preſent with it; as when pag ac 
4 Stone 
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4 Stone is Inanimate, or Blind, or Deaf, i. e. it 
has no Life, nor Sight, or Hearing; or when we 
ay a Carpenter or a Fiſherman is uniearned; theſe 
are mere Negation. oF 
Baut a Privation is the Abſence of what does 
- naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeaking of, 
e or which ought to be preſent with it, as when 
ga Man or a Horſe is deaf, or blind, or dead, or 
8 
n 


jf a Phyſician or a Divine be unlearned, theſe are 
called Privations : So the Sinfulneſs of any human 
© Ation is ſaid to be a Privalion; for Sin is that 
want of Conformity to the Law of God, which 
ought to be found in every Action of Man. 
Mote, There are ſome Writers who make all 
ſort of relative Modes or Relations, as well as all 
4 external Denominations, to be mere Creatures of the 
Mind, and Entia Rationis, and then they rank 
e- them alſo under the general Head of Not-Beings ; 
"ut it is my Opinion, that whatſoever may be 
determined concerning mere mental Relations and 
external Denominations, which ſeem to have ſome- 
thing leſs of Entity or Being in them, yet there 
are many real Relations, which ought not to be 
a . xpeduc'd to fo low a Claſs ; ſuch are the Situation 
be of Bodies, their mutual Diſtances, their particu- 
18 far Proportions and Meaſures, the Notions of Fa- 
j berbood, Brother bood, Sonſbip, &t. all which are 
ile Felative Ideas. The very Eſſence of Virtue or 
295 FHolineſ conſiſts in the Conformity of our Ac- 

ons to the Rule of Right Reaſon, or the Law 
or if God: The Nature and Eſſence of Sincrrity 
sa 'Þ the Conformity of our Words and Actions to 

gur Thoughts, all which are but mere Relations 1 
des Wd1I. think we muſt not reduce ſuch poſitive Be- 
k- gs as Piety, and Virtue, and Truth, to the Rank 
or f Nen-Entities,, which have nothing real in them, 
ſay I 0 Sin (or rather 989 ͤ 
e TOR "WF 
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ma * calbd a Not-Being, for it is a want 
5 ? 1 and Virtue. This is the moſt uſual and per- 
n hd of Pre OR © Ge Nader 
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DE AS may be divided with Regard to their 
Original, their Nature, their 2 155 and their 
Aualities. 


7 — ECT. . 
Of 655 ible, ſpiritual and ate Het, . 


FT H ERE has been a great Controverſy, 
about the Origin Ideas, (viz.) whether any 
of our Ideas are innate or no, i. e. born with us, 
and naturally. belonging to our Minds, Mr, Locke 
utterly denies it; others as poſiti vely affirm it. 


Now, though this Controverſy may be compro- 
miſed, by allowing that there is a Senſe, wherein 
our firſt deas of ſome Things may be ſaid to be 
innate, (as I have ſhewn in ſome: Remarks on 
Mr. Loke's Eſſay, which have lain long by me) 
yet it does not belong to this Place and Buſineſs | 
to have that Point debated at large, nor will it 
hinder our Purſuit of the prolent Tork to Pa it 


over in Silence. 
There is ſufficient Ground to. ſay, that aif ur 


Ideas, with Regard to their Original, may be Jap FT 


38> þ: 


vided into three: ſorts (viz. ) ſenſ le, Brite, an 
_ abſtraFed Ideas. 
I. Senſible or een Ideas are deriv'd gl 


from our Senſes, and from, the — Þ 
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which the Soul has with the animal Body in this 
reſent Statez ſuch are the Notions we frame of 


all Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, or Shapes and 


Motions; for our Senſes being converſant about 


particular ſenſible Objects become the Occaſions 


of ſeveral diſtinct Per — in the Mind ; and 
thus we come by the 

Heat, Cold, Soft. Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all 
'Z thoſe which we call ſenf ible Qualities, All the 
Ideas which we have of Body, and the ſeveral 
Nodes and Properties that belong to it, ſeem to 
be derived from Senſation, 


deas of Yellow, White, 


And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in 


| the Memory, and by the Work of Fancy may be 
” increaſed, diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and 
s diverſified, (which we are ready to call our In- 
vention) yet they all derive their firſt Nature and 
Being As — that has been let into our 


© 
o — 4 . 
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of a golden Mountain, or a Sea of liquid Fire, 

the ſingle Ideas of Sea, Fire, Mountain and C 25 

came into my Thoughts at firſt by Senſation; the 
* X Mind has * compounded them. 


II.“ Spiritual or intellegtual Ideas are thoſe which 


vue gain by reflecting on the Nature and Actions 
of our own Souls, and turning our Thoughts 
within our ſelves, and obſerving what is tranſ- 
# acted in our own Minds. Such are the Ideas we 
have of Thought, Aſſent, Diſſent, Fudging, Rea- 
n, Knowledge, Underſtanding, Wi tu, Love, Fear, 


Hope. 
By Senſation the Soul contemplates Things (as 
it wwe) out of itſelf, and gains corporeal Repre- 


ſenkations or /en/ible Ideas: By Reflettion the Soul 
L contemplates itſelf,” and Things within ſelf, and 


a wr ta Wa Surat te me e. TY 
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by. this Means it gains ſpiritual Ideas, or e- 
ſentations of An . ee 525 9 by 
„Here it may be. noted, tho”. he Grit Ori. | r 
ginal of theſe & et: ſorts of Ideas, (viz,) Senſible > 
and Spiritual, may be entirely owing to theſe 25 
Principles, Senfation and Reflefion,, yet the 
Recolteftion and gell Er Ex citation of them may be 
owing to a thouſand other Occaſions and and Occur. 1 | 
rences of Life. We could never inform, a Man 
who was born Blind or Deaf, what we mean a = | 
the Words 7zllow, Blue, Red, or by the Words Fr 4 
Loud or Shrill, nor convey any juſt Ideas of theſe | 4 PRE 
Things to his Mind, by all = Powers of Lan- 9 D 
guage, unleſs he — rn, thoſe Soſudom e 
of Sound and Colour; nor could we ever gain 1 
the Ideas of Tbougbt, Judgment, Reaſon, D Doubt- | |: 2 | 
ing, Hoping, Sc. by all the Words that Man I e 
could invent, without turning. our Thoughts in. : "4 
ward upon. the Actions of our own Souls. Yet nay 
when once we have attained theſe Ideas by wel : 3 Q 
Zion and, e ey may be n Aeg. 7 | 


| tom, or . or Daban, the on ative 
brings the other to Mind. 'Þ e 

III. Beſides theſe 2 which, we. have df 
there. i is a third fort of Ideas, which are 8 
called abſtraffed Ideas, becauſe tho the original 
Ground or Occaſion of them may be Senſation, or 
Reflection, or both, yet theſe Ideas are framed by 
another Act of the Mind which we. uſually. call 

Aſtractinn. Now the Word Abſtrafion- wn 
a withdrawing ſome Parts of an Idea from other | 
Parts of it, by which Means ſuch. abſtraited. Ideas 
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| real or ſpiritual, i. e. any thing peculiar. or proper 

to Mind or Body. Now theſe are of two kinds. 
Some of theſe ” abBrafied Ideas are the moſt ab- 
3 folate, general and univerſal Conceptions = Thing gs 
I conſidered in themſelves, without Reſpect to 
others, ſuch as _ Entity or Being, and 


| 5 


"i 


7 Accident, Sc. 

The other Þrt. 81 abſtrafted Ideas is relative, as 
W Ven we compare ſeveral Things together, and 
= conſider” merely the Relations of one Thing to 

© znother, entirely dropping the Subjects of Has 
5 clations, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual; 


ſiuch are our Ideas of Cau uf, Effet, Likeneſs, Un. 
 ikeneſs, S ubjett, Object, 1d 

C 3 Order, and other Things which ay. 
8 reated OT in Ont ology. . 


entity, or Sameneſs, and 


3 & * 


Moſt of the Terms of py in ſeveral Sciences 


; 4 ay be ranked under this Head of abſtrafted Ideas, 


"as 2 6 75 Pronoun, Verb, in Grammar, and the 
articles of Speech, as wherefore, there- 
1, hit, alths', howſoever, Ac. So Con- 
ions." E ranſfiti Hons, Similitudes, Tr "ropes: and their 


various Forms in Rhetorick. 


7 - Theſe abſtracted Ideas, whether abſolute or re- 
alive, cannot fo properly be ſaid to derive their 
1 immediate, compleat and diſtinct Original, either 
1 om Senſation or Reflection, (1.) Becauſe the 
Nature and the Actions both of Body and Spirit 
give us Occaſion to frame exactly — ſame Ideas 
| C 55 229 Made, Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Contra. 
Sc. Therefore theſe cannot be called either 
233 or ſpiritual Ideas, for they are not ex- 
Repreſentations either of the peculiar Qualities or 
Lion o of Spirit or Body, but ſeem to be a diſtinct 
85 of Idea fram'd in the Mind, to repreſent 


31 
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Relations to one another, without any Regard to 
their Natures, whether they be corporeal or pi. 
ritual, And (2) the ſame general Ideas, of Cauſe \ Of 
and Effect, Likeneſs, &c. may be transferr'd to a 
thouſand other kinds of Being, whether bodily 
or ſpiritual, beſides thoſe from whence we firſt 
derived them: Even thoſe abſtracted Ideas, which 
might be firſt occaſion'd by Bodies, may be as 
properly afterward attributed to Spirits, 05 
No, though Mr. Locke ſi uppoſes Senſation and 
Reſtection to be the two only Springs of all Ideas, . 
and that theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our a, 
Minds with all that rich Variety of Ideas which 
we have; yet Abſtraftion is certainly a different 
Act of the Mind, whence theſe ahſtracted Ideas ©: 
have their Original ; tho* perhaps Senfation or 
Reflection may furniſh us with all the firſt Ob. I 
jets and Occaſions whence theſe ahſtracted Ideas 
are excited and deriv'd, Nor in this Senſe and } 
View of Things can I think Mr. Locke himſelf 
would deny my Repreſentation of the Original 
of abſtracted Ideas, nor forbid them to LY . 
a diſtinct Species. „ 
Mote, Tho! we have divided Ideas baren, f 
ter into three Sorts (vig.) ſen 1/ible, Tae and 5 : 
abſtracted, yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take 3 1. 
notice here, that as Man may be called a con-. 
ak Subſtance, being vl up of Body and 
ind, and the Modes which ariſe fron this Con- 
| poſition are called mixed Modes, ſuch as Senſation, con 
22 ion, Diſcourſe, &c. So the Ideas of this Sub-. 4c 
ſtance or „ Beg Man, and of theſe mixed 4 
Modes may be called mixt Ideas, for they are tie 
2 F pap E ſtrictl ei ſenſible or a- de 
Account of every ma 
Pre * this Chapter ; in the 1 a Egay, ©; 
by I. V. Ef. . 4&6, 8 ö 
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Of fimple and complex, compound and collefiive Ideas. 


IDE As conſidered in their Nature, are either 
1 1 ſimple' or complex. 2.24 Ce ponds Ways BL 1 a 
A /imple Idea is one uniform Idea which ean- 
not be divided or diſtinguiſned by the Mind of 
M.an into two or more Ideas; ſuch are a Muki- 
and tude of our Senſations, as the Idea of Steer, Bil- 
ter, Cold, Heat, White, Red, Blue, Hard, Soft, 
our Motion, Reſt, and perhaps Extenſion and Duration: 
which Bauch are alſo many of our ſpiritual- Ideas; ſuch 
A complex Idea is made by joining two or more 


5 
7 
1 ” 


* 


on ot ſimple Ideas together; as a Square, a Y iangle, a 
Cube, a Pen, a Table, Reading, Writing, Truth, 
Fualſbood, a Body, a Man, a Horſe, an Angel, a 
beavy Body, a ſwift Horſe, Sc. Every Thing 
that can be divided by the Mind into two or more 
Fee IE. 
Complex Ideas are often conſidered as ſingle and 

dAiſtinct Beings, tho they — be made up of ſe- 

Chap. veral ſimple Ideas; fo a' Body, a Spirit, a- Houſe, 
a Tree, a Flower. But when ſeveral of theſe 
take Ideas of a different Kind are join'd together, which 
em, are wont to be confider'd as diſtinct ſingle Beings, 
y and tmis is called a compounded Idea, whether theſe 
| united Ideas be ſimple or complex. S0 a Man is 
fation, * compounded” of Body and Spirit, fo Mithridatt is 
Sub. 4 compound "Medicine, becauſe it is made of many 
mixed diſferent Ingredients: This I have ſhewn under 
tlie Doctrine of Subſtances. And Modes alſo may 

dr 4%. be compounded; Harmony is a compound Idea, 


. 


1 


every of = why to different Sounds united; ſo ſeveral" 110 

Eich, ferent Virtues muſt be united 10 make” ß 
„ C4 ©  cornpounded 
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compounded Idea or Character, either of a Hero, 
or a Saint, 

But when many Ideas of the ſame Kind are 
joined together and united in one Name, or un- 
der one View, it is called a collective Idea; ſo an 
Army, or a Parliament, is a Collection of Men; 
a Dictionary or Nomenclatura is à Collection of 
Words; a Hock is a Collection of Sheep; a Fo- 
reſt, or Grove, a Collection of Trees; a Heap is 
a Collection of Sand, or Corn, or Duſt, Cc. a 
City is a Collection of Houſes; 5 4 Noſegay is a 

Collection of Flowers; a Month, or a Tear, is a 
Collection of Days, and a Thouſand i is a Collection 
of Units. 

The preciſe Difference between a compound and 
colleftive. Idea is this, that a compound Idea unites 3 « 
Things of a different Kind, but a collective Idea 7 
Things of the ſame Kind : tho? this Diſtin&ion in 
ſome Caſes is not accurately obſerv'd, and Cuſtom i 
N uſes the Word compound for La 
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| & male and particular Jima, real and ima: 
. inary. 


TDEAS, according to their Objears, may y firſt 
be divided into particular or univerſal. 
| A particular Idea is that which ene one 
Thingooly. . 
Sometimes the one Thing is repreſented in 4 
looſe. and indeterminate manner, as when we ſay 
ſome Man, any = Yi one Man, another Man; 
ea, any orſe ; one City, or another, which ; 
Is Indiui . Fagum. ' g 
r m particular © Idea repreſents one | : 
W | 
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called a ſingular Idea; ſuch is Bucephalus or Alex- 


anders Horſe, Cicero the Orator, Peter the Apo- 


ſtle, the Palace of Verſailles, this Book, that River, 


the new Fureſt, or the City of London: That 


1 Thing to me is called a / ingular Idea, Whether i it 
be ſimple, or complex, or compound. 


The Object of any particular Idea, as well as 
the Idea itſelf, is ſometimes called an Individual: 
So Peter is an individual Man, London is an indi- 
vidual City. So this Book, one Horſe, another Horſe, 
are all Individuals ; tho* the Word Individual is 
more uſually limited to one. / ingular, . 4 
determined Objece. "> 

An univerſal Idea is that which ub 2 
common Nature agreeing to ſeveral particular 
Things; ſo a Horſe, a Man, or a Boot, are called 
uni verſal Leas, becauſe Hoy” rents o * Ts 
Men, or Hob | 
And. W Wink it is not amiſs to mein in this 


| Place, that theſe univir/al Ideas are formed b 


that Act of the o—_ Ng is called Abftrattion. 
i. e. a withdrawing 1 of an Idea from 

or when ſingalar Ideas are 
firſt let into the Mind by Senſation” or Reflection, 


then, in order to make them univerſal, we leave 


eut, or drop, all thoſe peculiar and determinate 
Characters, Qualities, Modes, or Circumſtances, 
which belong merely to any particular individual 
Being, and by which it differs from other Beings ; 
and we only contemplate thoſe CI of 1 it, 
vrherein it agrees with gs. | 
Tho it muſt be coiifeſied, that the Natne of | 
abſtrafted Ideas is ſometimes attributed to ni v 
ſal Ideas, both 471 ible or ſpiritual, yet this . 

ftraftion is not 3' as when we dr out of 
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and retain. nothing but the moſt aaa ab- 


lute Conceptions of Things, or their mere Re- 
alen to one another, without any Regard to their 


Particular Natures, whether they be ſenſible or ſpiri- 
iual. And it is to this kind of Conceptions we 


more properly give the Name of e Ideas 


as. in the firſt S. on of this Chapter. 

An univenſal Idea is either general or i ſdecial. 

A general Idea is called by the Schools a Genus; 
and it is one common Nature agreeing to ſeveral 
other common Natures. So Animal is à Genus, 


becauſe it agrees to Horſe, Lion, Whale, Butterfly, 


which are alſo common Ideas; fo F3/þ is a Genus, 
becauſe it agrees to Trout, Herring, Crab, which 
are common Natures alſo. 

A ſpecial Idea is called by the Schools a Angriers 
it is One common Nature that agrees to ſeveral 
ſingular individual Beings ; ſo Horſe is a ſpecial 


Idea, or a Species, becauſe it agrees to Bucepbalus, 


Trott and Snow-ball. City is a ſpecial er for it 
agrees to London, Paris, Briftal 157 
Note, Ist, Some of theſe Univerſals are Genus, 
if compared with leſs common Natures g and they 
are Species 3, if compared with Natures more com- 
mon. 80 Bird is a Genus, if compared with Za- 
gle, Sparrow, Raven, which are alſo common Na- 
tures: But it is a Species, if compared with the more 
general Nature, Animal, The fung coy” be ſaid 


of Hb, Beaſt, Sc. „ 


| This fort of univerſal Ideas, which may either 


be conſidered as a Genus, or a Species, i called 
FSubaltern: But the higheſt Genus, which is never 
3 n is called the gt general; and the low- 


eſt Species, which: is poet's A Sena, 5 called the 
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moſt 
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moſt other things is called its more remote Genus : 


So Subſtance is the remote Genus of Bird, or Beaſt, 


becauſe it agrees not only to all kinds of Animals, 
but alſo to things inanimate, as Sun, Stars, Clouds, 
Metals, Stones, Air, Water, Sc. But Animal is 
the proximate or neareſt Genus of Bird, becauſe it 
agrees to feweſt other things. Thofe general Na- 
tures which ſtand between the neareſt and moſt re- 


mote are called Intermediate. 


Note, IId /, In univerſal Ideas it is proper to 
conſider their Contr he, and their Extenſion *. 

The Comprebenſion of an Idea regards all the 
eſſential Modes and Properties of it: So Body in its 
Comprebenſion takes in Solidity, Figure, Quantity, 
Mobility, &c, So a Bowl in its Comprehenſion in- 
cludes Roundneſs, Volubility, ccc. 


"The" Extenfon of zn vtiverſal 194 regards all 


the particular Kinds and ſingle Beings that are con- 
tained under it. So a Body in its Extenſion in- 
cludes Sun, Moon, Star, Wood, Iron, Plant, Ani- 
mal, Ec; which are ſeveral Species, or Individuals, 
under the general Name of Body. So a Bowel, in 
its Extenſion, includes a wooden Bowl, a braſs Bowl, 
2 white and Black Bowl, a heavy Bowl, &c. and 


all kinds of Bowls, together with all the particu- 


lar individual Bowls in the World. et 
Note, The Comprehenſion of an Idea is ſometimes 
taken in ſo large a Senſe, as not only to include 
the eſſential Attributes, but all rhe Properties, 
Modes, and Relations whatſoever, that bei ong to 


This Account of Genus and Species is part of 
that famous Doctrine of Univer/als;*Which is taught 
in the Schools, with divers other Formalities be- 


longing to it; for it is in this Place that they in- 


# 


„ Note, The Word Exton} 


| troduce 


3 


Mind, in ſuch a manner, as no Ohy 111 or. Be 
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troduce Di e which is the primary eſſential 
Mode, and Property, or the ſecondary eſſontial 


Mode, and Accident or the accidental Mode; and 
theſe they call the fue Predicables, becauſe ev 


Thing that is affirm'd concerning any Being, m 


be either the Genus, the Species, the Difence, 
ſome Property, or ſome Accident: But what farther 
is neceſſary to be ſaid concerning theſe Things, 
will be mentioned when we treat of Definition. 


Having finiſhed the Doctrine of univerſal and 


20 25 9186 La, 1 ſhould take notice of another 
viſion of them, which alſo hath Reſpect to 


their 9565 and that i is, they are either rea} or 


imaginary. 
2% 14/as are ſuch as have a juſt Foundation 


in Nature, and have real Objects, or ee 


which, did 1, or do, or may actually exiſt, accord- 
ing to the preſent State and Nature of "Thing 8 3 
ſuch are all our Ideas of Long, Broad, Swift, Show, 
Waod, Tron, Men, Horſes, © oughts, Spirits, a cruel 
Mafet, a proud Beggar, a Man ſeven Foot high. 
. Imaginary Ideas, which are alſo called fantaſtical, 
or jmerical, are ſuch as are made by enlarging, 
diminiſhing | uniting, dividing real Ideas in the 
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emplars, did or will ever exiſt 1 in 8 
preſent Courſe of Natute, tho' be 


theſe Ideas are borrowed "bom 
are the 5 1 we have LE a C ra es 


Hr, en Mountain, a flying Horſe, With- 
Hr, a golden 2 Be Het 7 as 


out a Head, a B 


1 hieb, . 
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carry an utter Inconſiſtence in the Ideas which are 
join d; ſuch are felf- active Matter, and infinite or 
eternal den, a pious Man without Honeſty, or Hea- 

ven mühe Holineſs. 


SzcrT, IV. 
The Divij on of Ideas, with Regard to their Qualities- 


DEA 8. with Regard to their Qualities, afford 
J us theſe ſeveral Diviſions of them. x. They 
are either clear and diſtin, or obſcure and confuſed. 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are per- 
felt or imperfect. 4. They are true or falſe. 

I. Our Ideas are either clear and diſtint?, or ob- 
ſecure and confuſed. | 

Several Writers have diſtinguiſhed the clear 
Ideas from thoſe that are diſtin ; and the confuſed 
Ideas from thoſe that are obſcure; and it muſt be 
acknowledg'd, there may be ſome Difference be- 
tween them; for it is the Clearneſs of Ideas for 
the moſt part makes them diſtin# ; and the Ob- 
ſcurity of 5 s is one Thing that will always brin 
a * of Confuſion into them. Yet when theſe 
Writers come to talk largely upon this Subject. 
and to explain and adjuſt their Meaning with 
great Niceiy, I have generally found that they 
did not keep up the Diſtinction they firſt de- 
fign'd, but they confound the one with the other. 
I ſhall therefore treat of clear or diſtinf# Ideas, as 
one and the ' ſame. fort, and obſcure or fuſed 
Ideas, as an N 1 8 2 

A clear and diſtintt dca is that h repreſents 
che Object of the Mind with full Evidence and 
Strength, and plainly N it et all 
e jects what | FE 
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An obſcure and confuſed Idea repreſents the Ob- 
either ſo faintly, ſo imperfectly, or ſo ming- 
ed with other Ideas, that the Object of it doth 

500 appear plain to the Mind, nor purely in its 
own Nature, nor ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
other Things. 

When we ſee the Sea and Shy nearer at Hand, 
we have a dear and diftin# Idea of each; but 
when we look far toward the Horizon, eſpecially 
in a mifty Day, our Ideas of both are but ohſcure 
and confuſed 3 for we know not which is Sea and 
which is Sky. So when we look at the Colours 
of the Rainbow, we have a dear Idea of the red, 
the blue, the green in the Middle of their ſeveral 
Arches, and a diſtin? Idea too, while the Eye 
fixes there ; but when we conſider the Border of 
thoſe Colours, they ſo run into one * that 
renders their Ideas confuſed and obhſcure. So the 
Idea which we have of our Brother, or our Friend, 
whom we ſee daily, is dear and diſtin; but 


when the Abſence of many Tears has injured the 


Idea, it becomes obſcure and confuſed. | 
Note, bere; that ſome of our Ideas may be very 
clear and diſtinct in one Reſpect, and very obſcure 
and. confuſed. in another, So when we ſpeak of a 
Chiliagonum, or a Figure of a thouſand Angles, we 


may have a clear and diſtinct rational Idea of the 


Number one thouſand Angles ; for we can demon- 
ſtrate. various Properties concerning it by Reaſon : 

Bur the Image, or ſenſible Idea, which — have of 
the Figure, is but confu fed and 354 Ly foe re 


cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh it «B's 
Image of a Figure that has nine hundre An ui ages 


nine hundred and ninety. So when we ſj of "of 
Nag Diviſibility of Matter, we always k * 
our Minds a very clear and diſtinct Idea of 

fon _ Diviſi ts But after we have made a 
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little Progr eſs in dividing, and come to Parts 


r 


that are far too ſmall for the Reach of our Senſes, 


then our Ideas, Or ſenſible Images of theſe little 
Bodies, become obſcure, and indiſtin?, and the 
Idea of Infinite is very obſcure, imperfect and con- 
n | e 
II. Ideas are either vgar or learned. A vul- 
gar Idea repreſents to us the moſt obvious and 
ſenfible Appearances that are contained in the Ob- 


ject of them : But a learned Idea penetrates farther 


into the Nature, Properties, Reaſons, Cauſes. and 
Effects of Things. This is beſt illuſtrated hy ſome 

It is a vulgar Idea that we have of a Rainbow 
when we conceive a large Arch in the Clouds, 
made up of various Colours parallel to each other; 
But it is a learned Idea which a Philoſopher” has 
when he conſiders it as the various Reflections and 
Refractions of Sun-Beams, in Drops of falling 
Rain. So it is a vulgar Idea which we have of 


the Colouts of folid Bodies, when we perceive them 


to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green Tin&ure 
of the Surface of thoſe Bodies: But it is a philo- 
ſophical Idea when we conſider the various Colours 
to be nothing elſe but different Senſations exci- 


ted in us by the variouſly refracted Rays of 


Light, reflected on our Eyes in a different Man- 
ner, according to the different Size, or Shape, 


or Situation of the Particles of which the Sur⸗ 


faces of thoſe Bodies are compoſed. It is a vul- 
gar Idea which we have of a Watch or Clock, 
When we conceive of it as a pretty Inſtrument; 
made to ſhew us the Hour of the Day: Bur it is 
à learned Idea which the Watcbmater has of it, 
who knows all the ſeveral Parts of it, the Spring; 
the Balance, the Chain, the Wheels, their Aude 


Fe. together with the various Connections and: 
i NE nn Ion Adjuſtments 
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of each Part, whenee the exact ana 
n F 
b be Main or the 1g do when a 68 
common Under reads Virgil's Mueid, he er. 
all 
Pe 
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be 


has this vulgar Idea of that Poem, yet his nd. 9 
Ears, with the Verſe:, But when a Cniict or a 1 
Man who has ſkill in oy age 1 he has a F 


learned Idea of 1 118. | 
reliſhes a ſuperi L 
man Poet,. and e e ny had k 

Theol 

nobler Materials and ] lachines than all the — % 

tben Idols. 


Ic is wih a vulgar Ils that the Word bebolde 
the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton- Court, and 
every one feels his Share of Pleaſure and Entertain- 
ment; But a Painter contemplates the Wonders o ß 
that Halian Pencil, and ſees a thouſand Beauties 
in them which the vulgar Eye negleRed.: His ;: 
learned Ideas give him a tranſcendent Delight, and. 
yet, at the ſame time diſcover the Blemiſhes which, 
the common Gazer never obſerv' d. N 

„Ideas are either perfect or imperfef?, . which 
are otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate.” -.. .. 

' Thoſe are adequate. Ideas which perfectly repre- 
ſent their Archetypes or Objects. Inadequate 
Ideas are but a partial, or incomplete Repreſen- 
tation of ale a to which they are re- 


| All our ; ſimple Taeas are in ſome Senſe adequate 
or perfett, ans fimple Ideas, conſider d merely 
as our firſt Perceptions, have no Parts in them: 
So we may be ſaid to have a perfect Idea f 
White, Blact, Swwect, Sour, Length, Light, Mo. 
tion, Nat, &c. We have alſo a perfect Idea of 
various 1 as a Triangles a Square, a . 
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| | ferent Bodies? The Ideas of Braſs, Iron, Gold, 
Mood, Stone, Hyſſop, and Roſemary have an infi- 


may be deriv'd from them. And if we ariſe to 
=. D 7:19 
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der, a Cube, a _ which are complex Ideas: 
But our Idea or Image of a Figure of a thouſand 
Sides, our Idea of the City of London, or the Po- 
ers of a done, are very imperfect, as well as 
all our Ideas of infinite Length or Breadth, infinite 
Power, Wiſdom or Duration; for the Idea of ina 


| finite is endleſs and ever growing, and can never 


be compleated. | 

Note, 1. When we have a perfect Idea of any 
thing in all its Parts, it is calPd a compleat Idea; 
when in all its Properties, it is called comprebenſtve. 


But when we have but an inadequate-and imperſect 


Idea, we are only faid to apprehend it; therefore 


we uſe the Term Appreben/ion, when we ſpeak of 
our Knowledge of God, who can never be compre- 
| bended by his Creatures: 


Note, 2. Tho there are a Multitude of Ideas 


which may be call'd perfect, or adequate in a vulga# 
| Senſe, yet there are ſcarce any Ideas which are ade: 


_ comprehenſive and complete in a philoſophical 
enſe ; for there is ſcarce any thing in the World 
that we know; as to all the Parts and Powers, and 


Properties of it in Perfection. Even fo plain an 
| Idea as that of a Triangle, has perhaps, infinite 


Properties belonging to it, of which we know but 


a few. Who can tell what are the Shapes and Po- 
# fitions of thoſe Particles, which cauſe all the Va- 
 riety of Colours that appear on the Surface of 


Things? Who knows what are the Figures of the 
little Corpuſcles that. compoſe and diſtinguiſh dif- 


nite Variety of hidden Myſteries contained in the 


Shape, Size, Motion and Poſition of the little Par- 


ticles, of which they are compoſed ; and; perhaps, 
alſo infinite unknown Properties and Powers, that 


the 
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the Animal World, or the World of Spirits, our 


when there is not the leaſt Grain of Sand, or empty Þ 


Space, but has too many Queſtions and Difficul- | 
tics belonging to it for the wiſeſt int upon Y 


Rare to anſwer and reſolve. I 
IV. Our Ideas are either true or falſe; for an Idea 1 
deing the Reprefentation of a thing in the Mind. 


it mult be either a true or a falſe Repreſentatiow of b 


it. If the Idea be conformable to the Object or 
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chetype of it, it is a true Idea; if not, it is a falſe 1 


one. Sometimes our Ideas are referr'd to things 
really exiſting without us as their Archetypes. It F 

fee Bodies in their proper Colours I have a true Idea: 
But when a Man under the Jaundice ſees all Bodies 


yellow, he has a falſe Idea of them. So if we ſee 
the Sun or Moon, riſing or ſetting, our Idea repre- 
ſents them bigger than when they are on the Meri- 


dian: And in this Senſe it is a falſe Idea, becauſe i 
thoſe heavenly Bodies are all Day, and all Night 
of the ſame bigneſs. Or when I fee a trait Staff 3 


appear crooked while it is half under the Water; 1 
ſay, the Water gives me a falſe Idea of it. Some- 
times our Ideas refer to the Ideas of other Men de- 
noted by ſuch a particular Word, as their Arche: 
types : 50 when I hear a Proteflant uſe the Words FF © 
Church and Sacraments ; if I underſtand by theſe 
Words, a Congregation of faithful Men who profeſs * 
Chriſtianity, and the two Ordinances, Baptiſm and 
the Lord's Supper, I have a true Idea of thoſe 


Words in the common Senſe of Proteſtants : But if 


the Man who ſpeaks of them be a Papiſt, he means 1 


the Church of Rome and the ſeven Sacraments, and 


then I have a miſtaken Idea of thoſe Words, as ſpo- by 


ken by him, for he has a different Senſe and Mean- 


ing: And in general whenſoever I miſtake the Senſe ; Kr 


of any Speaker or * I may be. faid to have 
A falſe Idea of it. | Some 1 
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Some think that Truth or Falſhood properly be- 
longs only to Propoſitions, which ſhall be the Sub- 
of Diſcourſe in the ſecond Part of Logic; for 
if we conſider Ideas as mere Impreſſions upon the 
Mind, made by outward Objects, thoſe Impreſ- 
fions will ever be conformable to the Laws of Na- 
ture in ſuch a Caſe : The Water will make a Stick 
appear crooked, and the horizontal Air will make 
the Sun and Moon appear bigger. And generally 
where there is Fal/hood in Ideas, there ſeems to be 


= forme ſecret or Jatent Propoſition, whereby we judge 


falſly of Things: This is more obvious where we 
take up the Words of a Writer or Speaker in a mi- 
ſtaken Senſe, for we join his Words to our own I- 
deas, which are difterent from his. But after all, 
ſince Ideas are Pictures of Things, it can never be 
very improper to pronounce them to be true or 
falſe, according to their Conformity or Nonconformity 
to their Exemplars. 
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CHAP. IV. 
of Words and their ſeveral Di viſions, together 
with the Advantage and Danger of them. 


. 


Of Words in general, and their Uſe. 


FTF HO our Ideas are firſt acquired by the Per- 


1 ception of Objects, or by various Senſations 
and Reflections, yet we convey them to each other 


| by the Means of certain Sounds, or written Marks, 


which we call Words; and a great Part of our 


Knowledge is both obtained and evrymunicated by 


theſe Means, which are call'd Speech or Language. 
es D 2 - Bur 
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But as we are led into the Knowledge of Things 
by Words, ſo we are oftentimes led into Error, r 
Miſtake, by the Uſe or Abuſe of Words alſo. And 
in order to guard againſt ſuch Miftakes, as well 
as to promote our Improvement in Knowldge, 
it is neceſſary to acquaint ourſelves a little with 
Words and Terms, We ſhall begin with theſe 
' Obſervations. IO ER: IC 2 JT 
Obſerv. 1. Words whether they are ſpoken or 
written) have no natural Connection with the 
Ideas they are deſign'd to ſignify, nor with the 
Things which are repreſented in thoſe Ideas. There 
t is no manner of Affinity between the Sounds 
| | obite in Engliſh, or blanc in French, and that Co- 
| jour which we call by that Name; nor have the 
Letters, of which theſe Words are compoſed, | 
any natural Aptneſs to ſignify that Colour rather 
than red or green. Words and Names therefore 
are mere arbitrary Signs invented by Men to 
communicate their Thoughts, or Ideas, to one ano- 
Obſerv. 2. If one ſingle Word were appointed 
to expreſs but one ſimple Idea, and nothing elſe, 
as White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Sharp, Bitter, Ex- 
tenſion, Duration, there would be ſcarce any Mil- 
take about them. F 
But alas! It is a common Unhappineſs in Lan- 
guage, that different ſimple Ideas are ſometimes ex- 
preſs d by the ſame Word; fo the Words faveet and 
Harp, are applied both to the Objects of hearing 
and taſting, as we hall ſee hereafter ; and this, per- 
haps, may be one Cauſe or Foundation of uri- 
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I ty and Error ariſing from Words. 
| | _ © Obſerve. 3. In communicating our Complex 

Ideas to one another, if we could join as many 
pecuhar and appropriated Words together in one 
Sound, as we join ſimple Ideas to make one com- 
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Plex one, we ſnould ſeldom be in Danger of miſ- 
taking : When I expreſs the Taſte of an Apple, 
which we call the Bitter-Sweet, none can miſtake 
. Yet this ſort of Compoſition would make all Lan- 

a moſt tedious: and unweildy thing, ſince 
moſt of our Ideas are complex, and many 
them have eight or ten ſimple Ideas in them; 
ſo that the Remedy would be worſe than the 
Diſeaſe; for what is now expreſſed in one ſhort 
Word, as Month, or Tear, would require two 
Lines to expreſs it. It is neceſſary, therefore, 
that ſingle Words be invented to expreſs complex 
i 15 order to make Language ſhort and uſe- 
fu 
But here is our great Infelicity 7 that ER 
fi ngle Words ſignify complex Ideas, one Word can 
never diſtinctly manifeſt all the Parts of a com- 
plex Idea; and thereby it will often happen, that 
one Man includes more or leſs in his Idea, than 
another does, while he afhxes the /ame Word to 
it. In this Caſe there will be Danger of Miſ- 
take between them, for they do not mean the 
ſame Object, tho they uſe the ſame Name. So. if 
one Perſon, or Nation, by the Word Year mean 
twelve Months of thirty Days each, i. e. three 
hundred and ſixty Days, another intend a Solar 
Tear of three hundred ſixty five Days, and a 
” third mean a Lunar Year, or twelve Lunar Months, | 
i. e. three hundred fifty four Days, there will be 
a great Variation and Error in their Account of 
Things, unleſs they are well appriz'd of each 
other's Meaning beforehand. This is ſuppos'd to 
be the Reaſon, why ſome ancient Hiſtories, and 
Propbecies, and Accounts of Chronology, are fo 
hard to be adjuſted, And this is the true Reaſon | 
of ſo furious and endleſs Debates on many Points 

| | = 
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in Drviniy the Words Church, Worſhip, Idola- 
iry, Repentance, Faith, Election, Merit, Grace, 
and many others which ſignify very complex Ideas, 
are not applied to include juſt the ſame ſimple Ideas, 
and the ſame Number of them, by the various 
contending Parties; thence ariſe Confuſion and 
Conteſt. 

Obferv. 4 Tho a Anele Nane does not cer- 
tainly manifeſt to us all the Parts of a complex 
Idea, yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, that in many 
of our complex Ideas, the ſingle Name may Point 
out to us ſome chief Property which belongs to 
the Thing that the Word ſignifies ; eſpecially 
when the Word or Name is trac'd up to its 
Original, thro* ſeveral Languages from whence it 
8 borrowed. 80 an Apoſile fignifies one who i is ſent 

rth. 

But this tracing of a Word to its Original, 
(which is calbd Etymology) is ſometimes a very 
' precarious and uncertain Thing: And after all, 
we have made but little Progreſs towards the 
Attainment of the full Meaning of a complex 
Idea, by knowing ſome one chief Property of it. 
We know but a ſmall Part of the Notion of 
an Apeite, by know! oy barely that he is ſent 

forth. 


| Obſerv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our Words 
which are applied to moral and intelleftual Ideas, 
when traced up to their Original in the learned 
Languages, will be found to ſignify ſenſible and 
corporeal Things: Thus the Words Apprehenſion, 
Underſtanding, Abſtraftion, Invention, Idea, In- 
ference, Prudence, Religion, Church, Adoration, 
Sc. have all a corporeal Signification in their 
Original. The Name Spirit itſelf ſignifies Breath 
or Air, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: Such is 
the Poverty of all Languages, they are Wu 
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uſe theſe Names for incorporeal Ideas, which thing 
has a tendency to Error and Confuſion. 
Obſerv. 6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention that 
leads us into many a Miſtake, is, the Multitude of 
Ohjects tkat one Name ſometimes ſignifies: There 
is almoſt an infinite Variety of Things and Ideas 
both ſimple and complex, beyond all the Words 
that are invented in any Language; thence it be- 
comes almoſt neceſſary that one Name ſhould ſig- 
ſeveral Things. Let us but conſider the two 


q Colours. of Zellot and Blue, if they are mingled to- 


gether in any conſiderable Proportion they make 


0 Green; Now there may be infinite Differences 


the Proportions in the Mixture of Zello and 
Blue; oaks gu we have only theſe three Words, 
Yellow, Blue, and Green, to ſignify all of them, at 
ea by one ſingle Term. 
When I uſe the Word Shore, I may intend there- 
— a 2 Land near the Sea, or a Drain to 


carry off Water, or a Prop to ſupport a Building; 


and by the Sound of the Word Porter, who can 


tell whether I mean a Man who bears Burthens, or 


a Servant rnb waits at a Nobleman's Gate? The 
World is fruitful in the Invention of Uten/ils of 


Life, and new Characters and Offices of Men, yet 


Names entirely new are ſeldom invented; there- 
fore old Names are almoſt neceſſarily us'd to ſigni- 


fy new Things, which may occaſion much Confu- 
lion and Error in the ee and communicating 
of Knowledge. 


Give me leave. to propoſe one ſingle. Inſtance, 


wherein all theſe Notes ſhall be remarkably ex- 
emplified. It is the Word Biſhop, which in 
| 5 is called: Evique; upon which I would make 
.theſe ſeveral Obſervations. (1.) That chere is 
no natural Connection between the ſacred Of- 


fice hereby n, and the Letters or Sound 


which 


ich ſignify. this Office; for both theſe Words; 
£que and Biſhop ſignify the fame. Office, tho? 
ON cis not Om 1 nor — 
Letters which- compo i» Engliſh or 
2 Word any thing ſacred belonging to them, 
mate than the Letters that compoſe the Words 


55 be learnt by. its Derivation or Erymology/ 
yet the original Derivation of Words is often- 
times very dark and unſearchabls; for vo would 
jagine that each of theſe Words are derived 
the Latin Epiſcopus, or the Greet Eli · 

Yet in this Inſtance we happen to know. ' certainly 
the true Derivation, z the French 
writ, Eveſque, is borrow'd from the: Grſt Part of 
the Latin Word; and the old ZEngiz/6:Biſcop from 
the middle of it. (3.) The original Greek Word 
fignifies an Operlooler, or one who ſtands higher 


than his Fellows and overlooks them: It is a 


compound Word, that primarily ſignifies /enfible 
Ideas, tranflated to amity or — 5 ſeveral morai 
or intellectual Ideas; therefore all will grant, = 
the Nature of the Office can never be-known by the 
vere Sound or Senſe of the Word Overlootrr. (4.) 
T add farther, the Word Biſbop, or _ even 
when it is thus tranflated from a ſenſible Idea, to 
include ſeveral intellectual Ideas, may yet equally 
ſignify an Overſeer of the Poor; an In/pefor of 
the Cuſtoms ; +a . Surveyor of the Highways; a 
8 el, of the Exciſe, c. but by the Conſent 
Men, and the Language of Scripture, it is 
appropriated to ſigniſy a ſacred Office in the Church. 
5.) This very Idea and Name, thus tranſlated 
from. Things — nſible, to ſignify a ſpiritual and: fa: 
cred Thing, contains but one Property of it, 
viz.) one that has an Owerſight, or Care over others: 
ds not tell us, D 
910 are. 
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Ring or Soldier. 42): If the Meaning of a Word 
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c. Vs. 2. We right De of Reaſon, 51 
ber ane Cburch, or many; over che Laity, | 
— Clergy." (6.) Thence it follows, that thoſe 
2 in the complex Idea of the Word Biſpop in- 
e an Overſight over the Clergy, or over a whole | 
— 4 a Superiority to Preſbyters, a 
diſtin Poꝰ-wer of Ordination, c. muſt — 
rily diſagree wiel thoſe who include in it only the 
Care of u lingle Congregation. Thus according 
to the various Opinions of Men, this Word ſig- 
nifies a Pope; a Gallican Biſhop, a Lutheran == 
perintendent, an Engliſb Prelate, a Paſtor of a ſingle 
„ or a Preſtyter or Elder. Thus they 
quarreb with each other perpetually ; and it is well 
ifany'of them all have hit preciſely the Senſe of the 
facred Writers, and included jult the ſame Ideas 
in it, and no others. 
I might make all the fame Remarks on the Word 
Church or Kirk,” which is derived from Kvgis o-, 
or the Houſe: — the — contracted ie Hrioił, 
which ſome ft ſignify an A embly of Chri- 
ſtians, ſome Ke it — ab the World that profeſſes 
Chriſtianity, and ſome make it to mean only he 
Clergy : and on theſe Accounts it has been the Oc- 
caſion of as many and as furious Controverſies as 
the Won 18 1 was mentioned before. 1 D 
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5 : Of negative nd 4 poſt true Terms, 


R OM theſe and other Conſiderations it will 
follow, that if we would avoid Error in our 
Purſuit of Knowledge, we muſt take good heed 
to the. Uſe of Mods and Terms, and be * 
wich the various Kinds of bene _ 
© aan either poſi tive or ratten CNT 
* Mae 
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ratios Terms are ſuch as have a little Word 
or Syllable of denying join d to them, according 
to the various Idioms of every Language, as Un- 
pleaſant, Imprudent, Immortal, Irregular, Ignorant, 
Infinite, Endl, Lifeleſs, Deathle/s, Nonſenſe, 
I, Anonymous, where the Pre epoſitions Un, Im, 
Is, Nos, 4, An, nale Termination os, ognity 
A Negation, either in Engliſh, Latin, or Greek. 

- Poſitive Terms are which have no ſuch ne- 
gative Appendices belonging to them, . as Life, 
Death, End, Senſe, Mortal. 

But fo unhappily are our Words and Ideas liak'd 

r, that we can never know which are po/i- 
tive Ideas, and which are negative, by the Word 
Re is uſed to expreſs them, and chat for theſe 

eaſons. 

ift, There are ſome poſe tive Terms which are 
made to ſignify a negative Ideas; as Dead is pro- 
perly a Thing that is deprived of Life, Blind im- 
plies a Negation or Privation of Sigbt; Deaf a 
Want of Hearing; Dumb a Denial of Speech. 

24¹, There are alſo ſome negative Terms, wh ich 
imply poſitive Ideas, ſuch as immortal and death- 
legs, which ſignify. ever: living, or a Continuance 
in Life: Hyſolent ſignifies rude and haughty. : In- 
demnify to keep ſafe; and Tnfnite perhaps has a 

poſitive Idea too, for it is an Idea ever growing; 
and when it is applied to God it r his . 
Perfettion. ) 

3, There are both poſi tive and negative Term S, 
invented o ſignify. the ſame and contrary Ideas 
as Unhappy and Miſerable, Sinlefs and Holy, Pure 
and Undefiled, Impure and Filthy, Unkind and Cruel, 
trreligious and Profane, 1 and Rævenge- 
ful, Cc. and there is a great deal of — and 
Convenience derivd to w — from this 
n of ä tho ſometimes it a little 

confounds 
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confounds our Conceptions of Being and Not-Being, 
our poſitive and negative Ideas. 

4*hly, I may add alſo, that there are ſome Words 
which are negative in their original Language, but 
ſeem poſitive to an Engliſhman, becauſe the Nega- 
tion is unknown; as Abyſs, a Place without a Bot- 
tom; Anodyne, an caſing Medicine; Amneſty, an 
Unremembrance or general Pardon; Anarchy, a 
State without Government ; 3 Anonymous, i. e. name- 


leſs; Inept, i. e. not fit; Iniquity, i. e. Unright- 


eouſneſs ; Infant, one that can't ſpeak, (viz.) a 
Child; Injurious, not doing Juſtice or Right. 

The Way therefore to know whether any Idea 
be negative or not, is, to conſider whether it pri- 


marily imply the Abſence of any poſitive Being, 


or Mode of Being ; if it doth, then it is a Nega- 
tion or negative Idea; otherwiſe it is a poſitive one, 
whether the Word that expreſſes it be poſitive or 
negative. Yet after all, in many Caſes this is 
very hard to determine , as in Amneſty, Infimte, 
Abyſs, which are originally negative Terms, but 
they ſignify Pardon, &c. which ſeem to be Poſi- 
tives. So Darkneſs, Madneſs, Clown, are poſitive 
Terms, but they imply the Want of Light, the 
Want of Reaſon, and the Want of Manners ; and 
7 15 theſe may be rank'd among the er 


Here note, that in the Engliſb Tongue tuo ne- 
gative Terms are equal to one poſitive, and ſigni- 


fy the ſame Thing, as not unhappy, ſignifies bap- 
; not immortal, ſignifies mortal; he is ub im- 


prudent Man, i. e. he is a Man of Prudenca: But 
the Senſe and Force of the Word in ſuch a negative 
— . n Tremp! 00 be nen 
biste d. 77 077 
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. S EO T. ITE. 
Of j h mole and complex 7 erms. 


n. T ERMS are divided into ſimple or com- 
plex. A ſimple Term is one Word, a com- 
plex Term is when more Words are uſed to ſignify 
One 5 
Some Terms are complex in Wards, but not in 
| Senſe, ſuch is the ſecond Emperor of Rome. ; for it 
excites in our Mind only the Idea of one Man 2 

| Auguſtus. | 

Some Terms are complex. in Senſe, but not in 
Words ; fo when I ſay an Army, a Foreſt, I mean 
a Multitude of Men, or Trees; and almoſt all our 
2 Ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, 

re expreſe'd i in this manner; Religion, Piety, Loy- 
40, Knavery, Theft, include a Variety of Ideas 
in each Term, 
Tbere are other Terms which are 3 both 
in Words and Senſe z ſo when I ſay, a fierce Dog, 
or a pious Man, it excites an Idea, not only 
a. two Creatures, but of 9 . Characters 

0. 

Among the Terms chat are complex. in Senſe, but 
not in Words, we may reckon thoſe ſimple Terms 
which contain a primary and a ſecondary Idea in 
them; as when I hear my Neighbour ſpeak that. 
which is not true, and I fay to him his is not 
true, or this is falſe, I only convey to him the 
naked Idea of his Error; this is the primary Idea: 
But if I tay: it is a Lye, the Word Lye carries alſo 
a ſecond, — in it, for it implies the Falſ- 
hood of t peech, and my R eproach 2 Cen. 
ſure of he Spokes? On the other hand, if-I fay it 
* Miſtate, this carries alſo a n Idea with 

WI 
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1 for it not only refers to the Falſhood of his 
Speech, but includes my Tenderneſs and Civility 
to him at the ſame Time. Another Inſtance may 
be this; when I uſe the Word Inceſt, Adultery, 
and Murder, I convey to another not only the pri- 
mary Idea of thoſe Actions, but I include alſo the 
ſecondary Idea of their Unlawfulneſs, and my Ab- 


| horrence of them. 


' Note, 1ſt, Hence it comes to paſs, that among 
Words which ſignify the ſame principal Ideas, 
ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; ſome 
chaſte, others obſcene ; ſome are kind, others are 
affronting and reproachful, becauſe of the ſecondary 
Idea which Cuſtom has affix'd to them, And it 
is the Part of a wiſe Man, when there is a Ne- 
ceſſity of expreſſing any evil Actions, to do it ei- 
ther by a Word that has a ſecondary Idea of Kind- 
neſs, or Softneſs ; or a Word that carries in it an 
Idea of Rebuke and Severity, according as the Caſe 

uires: So when there is a Neceſſity of expreſ- 
ſing Things unclean or obſcene, a wiſe Man will do 
it in the moſt decent Language, to excite as few 
uncleanly Ideas as poſſible in the Minds of the 
Hearers. X 

Note, 24%, In Length of Time, and by the 


Power of Cuſtom, Words ſometimes change their 


primary Ideas, as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes 
they have chang'd their ſecondary Ideas, tho the 
primary Ideas may remain: So Words that were 
once chaſte, by fr 3 Uſe grow obſcene and un- 
rds that were once bonourable, 

may in the next Generation grow mean and con- 
temptible. So the Word Dame originally ſignifi- 
ed a Miſtreſs of a Family, who was a Lady, and 
it is uſed ſtil in the Engliþ Law to ſignify a 
Lady; but in common uſe now-a-days it repre- 


ens a Farmers Wife, or a Miſtreſs of a Family 
if 


of "the lower Rant in ihe Country. So thoſe Words 
of 'Rabſhakeb, Iſa. xxxvi. 12. in our Tranſlation, 
(Eat their own Dung, Sc.) were doubtleſs decent 
and clean Language, when our Tranſlators wrote 
them above a hundred Years ago. The Word 


Dung has maintain'd its old ſecondary Idea and in- 


aer Senſe o this Day 4 but the wher Word in 


that Sentence has by Cuſtom acquired a more un- 


cleanly Idea, and ſhould now rather be chang'd in- 
to a more decent Term, and ſo it ſhould be read 
in publick, unleſs it ſhould be thought more pro- 
per to om it the Sentence “. 


For this Reaſon it is, that the Fewiſh Rabbins 


have ſupplied other chaſte Words in the Margin 
of the Hebrew Bible, where the Words of the 

Text, thro* Time and Cuſtom, are degenerated, 
ſo as to carry any baſe and unclean ſecondary Idea 
in them; and they read the Word which is in the 
Margin, which they call Keri, and not that 
2 was written in * Text, * they call 
0 1 


$xcr. . 
Of Words common and Phoper. 


III. xxo R DS and Names are either common or 
ſtand for univerſal Ideas, or a whole Rank of Be- 
ings, whether general or ſpecial. Theſe are calPd 
Appellatives ; fo Fiſh, Bird, Man, City, River, are 
common Names; and ſo are Trout, Eel, Lobſter, 
for they all agree to many Individuals, and ſome 
of them to many Species: But Cicero, Virgil, Buce- 


2 80 in ſome Places of the ſacred Hiſtorians, where it is written, Zvery 
Er N n elt we ſhould reps Every Male. 
"i phalus, 
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phalus,; London, Rome, Ætua, the Thames, are 


2 Names, for each of them agrees only to one 


1 Note here fir, that a proper Name may become 


in ſome Senſe common, when it hath been given to 
ſeveral Beings of the fame Kind; ſo Cz/ar, which 
was the proper Name of the firſt Emperor Julius, 
became alſo a common Name to all the following 
Emperors. And Tea, which was the proper 
Name of one ſort of Indian Leaf, is now-a-days 


become a common Name for many Infuſions of 


Herbs, or Plants, in Water; as Sage-Tea, Aleboof 
Tea, Limon-Tea, &c. So Peter, Thomas, Jobn, 
William, may be reckon'd common Names alſo, 
becauſe they are given to many Perſons; unleſs 
they are determined to ſignify a ſingle Perſon at any 


particular Time or Place. > 


- Note, in the ſecond Place, that a common Name 
may become proper by Cuſtom, or by the Time, 
or Place, or Perſons that uſe it; as in Great Bri- 
tain, when we ſay the King, we mean our preſent 
rightful Sovereign King George, who now reigns ; 


when we ſpeak of the Prince, we intend his Roy- 
al Highneſs George Prince of Wales: If we 
mention the City when we are near London, we 


generally mean the City of London; when in a 
Country Town, we ſay the Parſon or the Efquire, 
all the Pariſh knows who are the ſingle Perſons 


intended by it; fo when we are ſpeaking of the 


Hiſtory, of the New Teſtament, and uſe the 
2 Peter, Paul, John, we mean thoſe three 
. Note in the third Place, that any common Name 
whatſoever is made proper, by Terms of Particu- 


 larity added to it, as the common Words Pepe, 


King, Horſe,, Garden, Book, Knife, Ec. are de- 


ed to ct a Gngular Is, when we. ay 


N 
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the preſent Pope; the King of Great Britain; the 
Horſe that won the laſt Plate at News-Market 
the Royal Garden at Kenſington ; this Book ; that 
Knife, &c. | 


SEO r. V. 
Of concrete and abſtraft Terms: 


IV. W ORDSor Terms are divided into ab- 
ftraft and concrete, | rc 4 

Adſtra#t Terms ſignify the Mode or Quality of a 

Being, without any Regard to the Subject in which 


it is; as Whiteneſs, Roundneſs, Length, Breadth, 


Wiſdem, Mortality, Life, Death, © 

Concrete Terms, while they expreſs the Quali- 
y, do alſo either expreſs, or imply, or refer to 
ome Subject to which it belongs; as white, 
round, long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead, 
But theſe are not always Noun Adjectives in a 
grammatical Senſe ; for a Fool, a Knave, a Philo- 
ſopber, and many other Concretes are Subſtan- 
tives, as well as Knavery, Folly, and Philoſophy, 
- wang are the abſtract Terms that belong to 


S ECT. VI. 
O uni vocal and equi vocal Wards, 


„ ORDS and Terms are either univocal or 
equivocal, Univocal Words are ſuch as 

ify but one Idea, or at leaſt but one fort of 
Thing; equivocal Words are ſuch as ſignify two 
or more different Ideas, or different forts of Ob- 
jets. The Words Book, Bible, Fiſh, Houſe, Ele- 
 phant, may be called uni vocal Words oe 1 
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know not that they ſignify any "thing elſe bus... 
thoſe Ideas to which the 7 are generally affixt; 
but Head is an equivocal Word, for it ſigniſies 
the Head of a Nail, or a Pin, as well as of an 


Animal : Nail is an equivocal Word, it is uſed for 
the Nail of the Hand or Foot, and for an iron 


| F Nail to "ten any thing, Poſt. is equiyocal, it 


is a Piece of Timber, or a ſwift Meſſenger. A 
Church is a religious Aſſembly, or the large fair 
Building where they meet; and ſometimes the 


| fame Word means a Synod of Biſhops or of Preſ⸗ 


byters, and in ſome Places it is the Pope and a Le. 


era Council. 


Here let it be noted, that when two or more 


words ſignify the ſame Thing, as Wave and Bil. 
= low, Mead and Meadow, they are ufually called 
= ſynonymous Words: But it ſeems very ſtrange, 
that Words which are directly contrary to each 
” other, ſhould ſometimes repreſent almoſt the ſame 
7 Ideas; yet thus it is in ſome few Inſtances; a da- 
= luable, or an invaluable Bleſſing 3 a ſhameful, or a 
=” ſrameleſs Villain; a thick Skull, or a thin Stulld 
Fellow, a mere Paper Skull; a Man of a ag 
| Conſcience, little Conſcience, or no Conſcience ;, a 
| famous Raſcal, or an infamous one: So uncertain a 


Thing is human Language, whoſe Foundation and 


| Support is Cuſtom. 


As Words ſignifying the ſame Thing are called 
nonymous; ſo equivocal Words, or thoſe which 
ignify ſeveral Things, are called hamonymous, or 


amhiguous; and when Perſons uſe ſuch ve F 


Words, with a Deſign to deceive, it is rg. - 
Equivocation. | 
Our ſimple Ideas, and eſpecially the /en/ible . 
lities} furniſh us with a great Variety of equivo- 

cal or ambiguous "Words ; fax theſe being the firſt, 
and e natural Ideas we have, we borrow ' ſorke” 
Ny 1 E. | of 
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of their Names, to ſignify many other Ideas, 
both ſimple and complex. The word Sweet ex- 
Preſſes the pleaſant Perceptions of almoſt every 
Senſe; Sugar is ſweet, but it hath not the ſame 


Sweetneſs as Muſick; nor hath Muſick the Sweet - 


neſs of a Roſe ; and a ſweet Proſpect differs from 
them all: Nor yet have any of theſe the ſame 
Sweetneſs as Diſcourſe, Council, or Meditation hath ; 


yet the royal Pſalmiſt faith of a Man, We took © 


ſweet Counſel together ; and of God, My Medita- 
tion of him ſhall be fwwveet. Bitter is alſe ſuch an 


equivocal Word; there is bitter J/ormwood,; there 


are bitter Words, there are bitter Enemies, and a 
bitter cold Morning. So there is a Sharpneſs in 
Vinegar, and there is a Sharpneſs in Pain, in Sor- 
row, and in Reproach ; there is a ſharp Eye, a 
ſharp Wit, and a ſharp Sword: But there is not 
one of theſe feven Sharpneſſes, the ſame as ano- 
ther of them, and a ſharp Eaſt Wind is different 
from them all. 

There are alſo Verbs, or Words of Action, 
which are equivocal as well as Nouns or Names. 
The words to bear, to take, to come, to get, are 
ſufficient Inſtances of it; as when we ſay, to bear 
a Burden, to bear Sorrow or Reproach, to bear 4 
Name, to bear a Grudge, to bear Fruit, or to bear 
_ Children; the Word bear is uſed in very different 
Senſes. And fo is the word get, when we fay, 


to get Money, to get in, to get of, to get ready; Ml | 


to get a Stomach, and to get a Cold, &c. 
There is alſo a great deal of Ambiguity in 
many of the Enghi/h Particles, as, but, before, be- 
fide, with, without, that, then, there, for, forth, 


above, about, &c. of which Grammars and Dic- | Fr 


tionaries will ſufficiently inform us. 


Sz CT, 
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Various Kinds of equivocal Words. 
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T would be endleſs to run through all the Va- 
rieties of Words, and Terms, which have dif- 
ferent Senſes applied to them; I ſhall only menti- 
on therefore a few of the moſt remarkable and 


moſt uſeful Diſtinctions among them. 


o 


1ſt, The firſt Diviſion of equivocal Word 
lets us know that ſome are equivocal only in their 
Sound or Pronunciation ; others are equivocal only 


in Writing ; and others, both in Writing, 


and in 


theſe ; the Rein of a Bridle, which hath the ſame 
Sound with the Reign of a King or a Shower of 
Rain, but all three have different Letters, and 
diſtin& Spelling. So Might, or Strength, is equi- 
vocal in Sound, but differs in Writing from Mite, 


a little Animal, or a ſmall piece of Money. And 
the Verb to write, has the ſame Sound with 
* Wright a Workman, Right or Equity, and Rite 
or Ceremony; but it is ſpelled very differently 
3 from them all. | 


Words equivocal in Writing only, are ſuch as 


E theſe; to tear in Pieces, has the ſame Spelling 
= with a Tear: To lead, or guide, has the ſame 
Letters as Lead the Metal: And a Bow! for Re- 
creation is written the ſame Way as a Bow! for 
drinking, but the Pronunciation of all theſe is 
different. 5 „ 
But thoſe Words which are moſt commonly 

and juſtly call'd equivocal, are ſuch as are both 


written and pronounced the ſame way, and yet 


| have different Senſes ns, belonging to 


them; 
| ſuch 


 . CZ G10 & Dr,” Nit l. 
ſuch are all the Inſtances which were given in the 
preceding Section; - .. © 


Among the Words which are equivocal in 


LY . * 


Sound only, and not in Writing, there is a large 


Field for Perſons who delight in Fefts and Puns, 


in Riddles and Quibbles, to ſport themſelves. This | 


ſort of Words is alſo uſed by wanton Perſons, to 


convey Jewd Ideas, under the Covert of Expreſſions i 


capable of a chaſte Meaning, which are called 


double Entendres; or when Perſons you Falf- | 
the Covert | 


hood with a deſign to deceive, under | 
of T7uth. Tho? it muſt be confeſt, that all ſorts of 
equivocal Words yield ſufficient Matter for ſuch 
r | | 
There are many Caſes alſo, wherein an equivo- 


cal Word is uſed for the ſake of Decency to cover | 5 


a foul Idea: For the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and 
well-bred Perſons, having ſometimes a Neceſſity 
to ſpeak of the Things of Nature, convey their 
Ideas in the moſt inoffenſive Language by this 
Means. And indeed, the mere Poverty of all 
Languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equivocal Word. 
upon many Occaſions, . as the common Writings of 
Men, and even the holy Book of God ſufficiently 
_—_— 1 0 
24 Equivocal Words are uſually diſtinguiſh- 
ed, according to their Original, into ſuch, whoſe 
Various Senſes ariſe from mere Chance or Accident, 
and ſuch as are made equivocal by Deſign; as the 
Word Bear ſignifies a 3 2 Beaſt, and it ſigni- 


fies allo to bear or carry a Burden ; this ſeems to | 


be the mere Effect of Chance: But if I call my 
Dog. Bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call one of 


the Northern Conſtellations by that Name, from 2 
fancied Situation of the Stars in the Shape of that | 


Animal, then it is by Deſgn that the Word is 


made yet farther equivocal, 
4 ; - 2 | 


hs 


na large 
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But becauſe I think this common Account of 
the Spring or Origin of equivocal Words is too 
flight and imperfect, I ſhall reſerve this Subject 


© to be treated of by itſelf, and proceed to the lj 


Diviſion. 0 f 
Za, Ambiguous or equivocal Words, are 
fuch, as are ſometimes taken in a large and general 


| Senſe, and ſometimes in a Senſe more fri and 


limited, and have different Ideas affixed to them 
accordingly. Religion or Virtue, taken in a large 
Senſe, includes both our Duty to God and our 
Neighbour ; but in a more ſtrict, limited, and pro- 
per Senſe, Virtue ſignifies our Duty towards Men, 


and Religion our Duty to God. Virtue may yet be 


taken in the ſtricteſt Senſe, and then it ſignifies 


| : | Power or Courage, which is the Senſe of it in ſome 


Places of a new Teſtament. So Grace, taken 
Senſe. means the Favour of God, and all 

proceed from it (which 
is a frequent Senſe of it in the Bible) but in a 


: | limited Senſe it ſignifies the Habit of Holineſs 


wrought in us by Divine Favour, or a complex 


1 Idea of the Chriſtian Virtues, It may be alſo ta- 


ken in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; and thus it ſignifies any 


. fingle Chriſtian Virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii, 6, 7. where 


it is uſed for Liberality. So a City, in a ſtrict and 
proper Senſe, means the Houſes incloſed within the 
Walls; in a larger Senſe it reaches to all the 
Suburbs. „„ . > 
This larger and ſtricter Senſe of a Word is uſed 


in almoſt all the Sciences, as well as in Theolo- 


gy, and in common Life. The Word Geography, 
taken in a ſtrict Senſe, ſignifies the Knowledge of 
the Circles of the earthly Globe, and the Situati- 
on of the various parts of the Earth; when it is 
taken in à little larger Senſe, it includes the Know- 


ledge of the Seas ä in the largeſt Senſe = 
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all, it extends to the various Cuſtoms, Habits, 
and Governments of Nations. When an Aſtro- 
nomer uſes the Word Star in its proper and ſtrict 
Senſe, it 1s applied only to the fixed Stars, but in 
a large Senſe it includes the Planets allo. 


This equivocal Senſe of Words belongs alſo to £ 


many proper Names: So 4/ia taken in the largeſt 
Senſe is one quarter of the World; in a more li- 
mited Senſe it ſignifies Natolia, or the lefler Aſia; 


but in the ſtricteſt Senſe it means no more than * 


one little Province of Natalia, where ſtood the Ci- 
ties of 7 Smyrna, Sardis, &c. and this. 
is the moſt frequent Senſe of it in the New Teſta- 
ment. Hlanders and Holland, in a ſtrict Senſe, 
are but two fingle Provinces among the ſeventeen, 


but in a large Senſe Holland includes ſeven of 4 


them, and Flanders ten. 


There are alſo ſome very common and little þ 


Words in all Languages, that are us'd in a more 
extenſive or more limited Senſe ; ſuch as all, every, 
whoſoever, &c. When the Apoſtle ſays, all Men 
 bave ſinned, and all Men muſt die, all is taken in 
its moſt univerſal and extenſive Senſe, including 
all Mankind, Rom. v. 12. When he appoints 
Prayer to be made for all Men, it appears by the 
following Verſes, that he reſtrains the Word al} 
to ſignify chiefly all Ranks and. Degrees of Men, 
1 Tim. ii. 1. But when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe all 
Men in all things, 1 Cor. x. 33. the Word all is 
exceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther than 
that he pleaſed all thoſe Men whom he converſed 
with, in all things that were lawful. 
A4 4*hly, Equivocal Words are in the fourth Place 
diſtinguiſh'd by their literal or Figurative Senſe, 
Words are uſed in a proper or literal Senſe, when 
they are defign'd to ſignify thoſe Ideas for which 
they were originally made, or ta which they are 
9 Y primarily 


TT; 
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primarily and generally annexed ; but they are 
uſed in a figurative or tropical Senſe, when they 
are made to ſignify ſome things, which only 
bear either a Reference or a Reſemblance to the pri- 
mary Ideas of them. So when two Princes con- 


tend by their Armies, we ſay they are at War in 


a proper Senſe ; but when we fay there is a War 


* betwixt the Winds and the Faves in a Storm, 


this is called Figuraitve, and the peculiar Figure 


is a Metaphor. So when the Scripture ſays, Riches 
nate themſelves Wings, and fly away as an Eagle 


toward Heaven, the Wings and the Flight of the 
Eagle are proper Expreſſions ; but when Flight 
and Wings are applied to Riches, it is only by 
Way of Figure and Metaphor. So when Man is 
Aid to repent, or laugh or grieve, it is literally 
taken; but when God is ſaid to bs grieved, to re- 


peent, or laugh, &c, theſe are all figurative Ex- 


preflions, borrowed from a Reſemblance to Man- 


kind. And when the Words Fob or Eſther are 
| uſed to ſignify thoſe very Perſons, it is the /iteral 
' Senſe of them; but when they ſignify thoſe two 
Books of Scripture, this is a figurative Senſe. 
The Names of Horace, Fuvenal, and Milton, are 
” uſed in the ſame manner, either for Books or 
| Men. ; | | | 


When a Word, which originally ſignifies any 


© particular Idea or Object, is attributed to ſeveral 
= other Objects, not ſo much by way of Reſem- 


” Hance, but rather on the Account of ſome evi- 


dent Reference or Relation to the original Idea, 
this is ſometimes peculiarly called an analogical 


Word); ſo a ſound or healthy Pulſe ; a ſound Di- 


geſtion ;, ſound Sleep, are all ſo called, with Reference 


do a ſound and healthy Conſtitution z but it you 
| ſpeak of ſound Doctrine, or ſound Speech, this 


is by way of Reſemblance to Health, and the 
A E 4 Words 
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Words are metaphorical : Yet many times Ana-. 


togy and Metaphor are uſed promiſcuouſly in the 


ſame Senſe, and not diſtinguiſh'd. 


Here note, That the Deſign of metaphorical | 


Language and Figures of Speech is not merely to 
repreſent our Ideas, but to repreſent them with 
Vivacity, Spirit, Affection, and Power; and | 


tho* they often make a deeper Impreſſion on the 
Mind of the Hearer, yet they do as often lead 35 


him into a Miſtake, if they are uſed at improper 


Times and Places. Therefore, where the Deſign = 
of the Speaker or Writer is merely to explain, to | R 


inſtruct, and to lead into the Knowledge of naked 
Truth, he ought, for the moſt part, to uſe plain 
and proper Words, if the Language affords them, 
and not to deal much in figurative Speech. But 
this ſort of Terms is uſed very profitably by Poets 
and Orators, whoſe Buſineſs is to move, and per- 
ſuade, and work on the Paſſions, as well as on the 
wages. Figures are alfo happily employ- |: 
ed in proverbial moral Sayings by the wiſeſt and 
the beſt of Men, to impreſs them deeper on the 
Memory by /en/ible Images ;, and they are often 
uſed for other valuable Purpoſes in the facred 

Stb, I might adjoin another ſort of equivocal 
Morus; as there are fome which have a different 
Meaning in common Language, from what they 
-have in the Sciences; the Word Paſſion ſignifies 
the recriving any Action in a large philoſophical 
Senſe; in a more limited philoſophical Senſe, it 
" ſignifies any of the Aﬀertions of human Nature, as 
Love, Fear, Joy, Sorrow, c. But the common 
People confine it only to Auger. So the Word 
Simple philoſophically fignifies Single, but vulgar- 
ly it is uſed for Fooliſh, 


IE | : St, 
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|  Gtbly, Other equivocal Words are us'd ſome- 
times in an ab/olute Senſe, as when God is called 
perfect, which allows of no Defe&t ; and ſome- 
times in a comparative Senſe, as good Men are 
oftentimes calld, perfect in Scripture, in Compa- 
riſon of thoſe who are much inferior to them in 
Knowledge or Holineſs : But I have dwelt rather 


too long upon this Subject already, therefore 


add no more. | 
Sect. VIII. 
The Origin or Cauſes of equivocal Words. 


O W, that we may become more Skilful in 
guarding. ourſelves! and others againſt the 


N 


Dangers of Miſtake which may ariſe from equivo- 


cal Words, it may not be amiſs to conclude this 
Chapter with a ſhort Account of the various 
Ways or Means whereby a Word changes its Sig- 
nification, or acquires any new Senſe, and thus 
becomes equivocal, eſpecially if it keeps its old 
Senſe alſo. : 

1. MereChance ſometimes gives the ſame Word 
different Senſes ; as the Word Light ſignifies a 
Body that is not heavy; and it alſo ſignifies the 
Effect of Sun-Beams, or the Medium whereby we 


| fee Objects: This is merely accidental, for there 


ſeems to be no Connection between theſe two 
Senſes, nor any Reaſon for them. 7 

2. Error and Miſtake is another Occaſion. of 
giving various Senſes to the ſame Word; as when 
different Perſons read the Names of Prieft, Bi- 
ſhop, Church, Eaſter, &c. in the New Teſtament, 


they affix different Ideas to them, for want of 


'Acquaintance with the true Meaning of the ſa- 


| cred Writer; tho it muſt be confeſs d, theſe va- 


rious 
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rious Senſes, which might ariſe at firſt from ho- 
neſt Miſtake may be culpably ſupported and pro- 
pagated by Intereſt, Ambition, Prejudice, and a 
Party-Spirit on any Side 
3. Time and Cuſtom alters the Meaning of 
Words. Knave heretofore ſignified a diligent Ser- 
want (Gnavus ;) and a Villian was a meaner Tenant 
to be Lord of the Manor (Villicus ) but now both 
theſe Words carry an Idea of Wickedneſs and 
Reproach to them. A Ballad once ſignified a ſo- 
lemn and ſacred Song, as well as one that is tri- 
vial, when Solomon's Song was called the Ballad of 
Ballads; but now it is applied to nothing but 
trifling Verſe, or comical Subjects. | 
4. Words change their Senſe by Figures and 
Metaphors, which are deriv'd from ſome real A- 
nalogy or Reſemblance between ſeveral things; as 
when Wings and Flight are applied to Riches, it 
fignifies only, that the Owner may as eaſily loſe 


them, as he would loſe a Bird who flew away with 


Wings. 

And I think, under this Head, we may rank 
thoſe Words, which ſignify different Ideas, by a 
fort of an unaccountable far-fetcht Analogy, or di- 
ſtant Reſemblance, that Fancy has introduced be- 
tween one thing and another; as when we ſay, 
the Meat is green when it is balf-roaſted : We ſpeak 
of airing Linen by the Fire, when we mean drying 


or warming it: We call for round Coals for the 


Chimney, when we mean large ſquare ones: And 


we of the Ving of a Rabbit, when we mean 


the Fore-Leg : The true Reaſon of theſe Appella- 
tions we leave to the Criticks. | 

5. Words alſo change their Senſe by the ſpecial 
Occaſion of uſing them, the peculiar manner of 
Pronunciation, the Sound of the Voice, the Motion 
of the Face, or Geſtures of the Body; ſo when an 


angry 
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angry Maſter ſays to his Servant, it is bravely 
done or you are a fine Gentleman, he means juſt 
the contrary 3 namely, it is very ill done; you arg 
a ſorry Fellow: It is one way of giving a ſevere 
Reproach, for the Words are ſpoken by way of 
Sarcaſim or Irony. 

6. Words are applied to various Senſes, by new 
Ideas appearing or ariſing faſter than ae Words 
are framed. So when Gun-Powder was found out, 
the Word Powder, which before ſignified only 


Duſt, was made then to ſignify that Mixture or 


Compoſition of Nitre, Charcoal, &c. and the Name 
Canon, which before ſignified a Law or a Rule, 
is now alſo given to a great Gun, which gives 
Laws to Nations. So Footboys, who had free- 
quently the common Name of Zack given them, 
were kept to turn the Spit, or to pull off their 
Maſter's Boots; but when Inſtruments were in- 


vented for both thoſe Services, they were both 


call'd Facks, tho one was of Iron, the other of 
Wood, and very different in their Form. 

7. Words alter their Significations according to 
the Ideas of the various Perſons, Sects, or Parties 
who uſe them, as we have hinted before ; ſo when 
a Papiſt uſes the Word Hereticks he generally means 
the Proteſtants ; when a Proteſtant uſes the Word 
he means any Perſons who were wilfully (and per- 
haps contentiouſly N= nate in fundamental Errors. 
When a Few ſpeaks of the true Religion, he means 
the Inſtitutions. of Mofes ; when a Turk mentions 


it he intends the Doctrine of Mabomet; but when 


a Chriſtian makes uſe of it, he deſigns to ſignify 


Chriſtianity, or the Truths and Precepts of the 
Goſpel. | 


8. Words have different Significations accord- 
ing to the Book, Writing, or Diſcourſe in which 
they ſtand, So in @ Treatiſe of Anatomy, a Foot 
Wat 10 ſignifies 
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fignifies that Member in the Body of Man : But in 
& Book of Geometry or Menſufation it ſignifies 
twelve Inches... . 

If I had Room to enemplif/ moſt of theſe Par- 


e 


ſeems (as it were) by Chante, to ſignify three diſ- 
fin&t Ideas, (viz.) Healiby, (from Sanus) as a 
ſound Body; Noiſe (from Sonus) as a /orill Sound; 
and to ſound the Sea (perhaps from the French 
Sonde, a Probe, or an Inſtrument to find the Depth 
of Water.) From theſe three, which I may call 
original Senſes, various derivative Senſes ariſe; as 
 JoundSleep, found Lungs, found Wind and Limb, 
a ſound Heart, a ſound Mind, ſound Doctrine, a 
ſound Divine, ſound Reaſon, a ſound Cas, Sound 
Timber, a found Reprocf, to beat one ſoundly, to 
found: one's Meaning or Iachnation, and a ſound 
E. narrow Sea, — — all into Latin, and the 
Variety will a plain. 
? Peonfeß, | ny few of theſe which I have men- 
tion'd'as the different Springs of equivocal Words, 
may be reduced in ſome Caſes to the ſame Origi- 
nal: But it muſt alſo be granted, that there may 
be other Ways beſides theſe whereby a Word 
comes to extend its Signification, to include va- 
rious Ideas, and become equivocal, And tho? it 
is the Buſineſs of a Grammarian to purſue theſe 
Remarks with more Variety and Particularity, 
yet it is alſo the Work of a Logician to give No- 
* of theſe * -— 1 eo, 
and Perplexity be- brought into our Conceptions 
by the Means of Words, and thence our Nag. 
mens and Reaſonings become erroneous 
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0 HA P. v. 
| General DireAions relating to our Ideas 


Direftion I. Fal yourſelves with a rich Vari 
of our Ideas; acquaint yourfelves wit 
things ancient and modern things natural, civil 


and religious things domeſtick and national : 


things of your native Land, and of foreign Coun- 


tries; things preſent, paſt and future; and above 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourſelyes ; 


learn animal Nature, and the Workings of your 
own Spirits. 

Such a general Acquaintance with things will 
be of very great Advantage. 


The firſt Benefit of it is this; it will aſſiſt the 
' Uſe of Reaſon in all its following Operations; it 


will teach you to judge of things aright , to argue 
juſtly, and to metbodiſe your Thoughts with Accu- 
racy. When you ſhall find ſeveral things a-kinto 
each other, and ſeveral different from each other, 
agreeing in ſome Part of their Idea, and diſagree - 
ing in other Parts, you will range your Ideas in 
better order, you will be more eaſily led into a 
diſtinct Knowledge of things, and will obtain a 
rich Store of -proper Thoughts and Arguments 
upon all Occaſions. 

You will tell me perhaps that you defign the 
Study of the Law or Divnity ; and what Good 
can natural Philoſophy or Mathematicks. do you, or 
any other Science, not directly ſubordinate ' to 
your chief Deſign? But let it be confided, that 
all Sciences have a ſort of mutual Connection; and 
nn of all Kinds fits the Mind to reaſon 

Judge better concerning any particular: Sub- 


Je. 


— -iey - —— — — 


o 
— 
* — — 
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xe. I have known a Judge upon the Bench be- 
tray his Ignorance, and appear a little confuſed in 


his Sentiments about a Caſe of ſuſpected Murder 


brought before him for want of ſome Acquain- 
tance with animal Nature and Philoſophy. 5 
Another Benefit of it is this; ſuch a large and 
general Acquaintance with things will ſecure you 
from perpetual Admirations and Surpriſes, and guard 
you againſt that Weakneſs of ignorant Perſons, 


who have never ſeen any thing beyond the Con- 


fines of their own Dwelling, and therefore they 


wonder at almoſt every thing they ſee ; every 
thing beyond the ſmoke of their own Chimney, 


and the Reach of their own Windows, is new and 


ſtrange to them. 
A third Benefit of ſuch an univerſal Acquaintance 
with things, is this; it will keep you from being 
too politive and dogmatical, from an Exceſs of 
Credulity and Unbelief, i. e. a Readineſs to believe, 
or to deny every thing at firſt hearing; when 
you ſhall have often ſeen, that ſtrange and uncom- 
mon things, which often ſeemed incredible, are 


found to be true; and things very commonly re- 


ceiv'd have been found falſe. 1 
The Way of attaining ſuch an extenſive Treaſure 


F Ideas, is, with Diligence to apply yourſelf to 
read the beſt Books; converſe with the moſt 


knowing and the wiſeſt of Men, and endeavour 
to improve by every Perſon in whoſe Company 


vou are; ſuffer no Hour to paſs away in a lazy 


Idleneſs, an impertinent Chattering or uſeleſs 
Trifles: Viſit other Cities and Countries when 


you have ſeen your own, under the Care of one 


who can teach you to profit by. Travelling, and 
to make wiſe Obſervations ; indulge a - juſt Curio- 


ſity in ſeeing the Wonders of Art and Nature; 


ſearch into -things--yourſelves, as well as learn 
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them from others; be acquainted with Men as 
well as Books; learn all things as much as you 
can at firſt Hand; and let as many of your Ideas 
as poſſible be the Repreſentations of Things, and 
not merely the Repreſentations of other Mens 
Ideas: Thus your Soul, like ſome noble Building, 
ſhall be richly furniſh'd with original Paintings, 
and not with mere Copies. 


Direct. II. Uſe the moſt proper Methods to retain 


bat. 7. reaſure of Ideas which you have acquired; for 


the Mind is ready to let many of them lip, unleſs 
fome Pains and Labour be taken to fix them upon 
the Memory. : 

And more eſpecially let thoſe Ideas be laid up 
and preſerv*d with the greateſt Care, which are 
moſt directly ſuited, either to your eternal Wel- 
fare as a Chriſtian, or to your particular Station 
and Profeſſion in this Life; for tho' the former 
Rule recommends an univerſal Acquaintance with 


Things, yet it is but a more general and ſuperfi- 
cial Knowledge that is required or expected of 
any Man, in Things which are utterly foreign to 
his own Buſineſs; but it is neceſſary you ſhould 
have 4 more particular and accurate Acquaintance 


with thoſe things that refer to your peculiar Pro- 
vince and Duty in this Life, or your Happineſs 


There are ſome Perſons who never arrive at-any 
deep, ſolid, or valuable Knowledge in any Sci- 
ence or any Buſineſs of Life, becauſe they are 
perpetually fluttering over the Surface: of Things 
in a curious and wandring Search of infinite Va- 
riety; ever hearing, reading, or aſking after 
ſomething new, but impatient of any Labour to 
lay up and preſerve the Ideas they have gained: 


Their Souls may be compar'd to a * 
. | | t 


** EOGTC¹: o., 


chat whereſoever you turn it, it receives the Images 
of all Objects, but retains none. 

In order to preſerve your Treaſure oft Iddis and 
the Knowledge you have gain'd, * theſe Ad- 
vices, ny | in your younger 4 

1. Recollett every Day the Thing * have ſeen, 
or beard, or read, which may have made any Ad- 
dition to your Underſtanding: Read the Writings 
of God and Men with Diligence and perpetual 
Reviews ; Be not fond of haſtning to a new Book, 
or a new Chapter, till you have well fix*d and 


_ eftabliſh'd in your Minds what was uſeful in the 


laſt ; Make uſe of your Memory in this manner, 
and you will ſenſibly experience a gradual Im- 
provement of it,” while you take Care not to load 


it to exceſs. 


2. Talk over the things which you have ſeen, | 


beard or learnt with ſome proper Acquaintance ; this 
will make a freſh Impreſſion upon your 
and if you have no fellow Student at hand, none 
of equal Rank with yourſelves, tell it over to any 
of your Acquaintance, where you can do it with 
Propriety and Decency; and whether they learn 
any thing by it or no, your own Repetition of 
it will be an Improvement to yourſelf: And this 


Practice alſo will furniſh you with a Fariety of 


Words and copious Language, to expr 
Thovghts upon all Occaſions. 

.. Commit to writing ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Improvements which you daily make, at 
leaſt ſych Hints as may recall them again to your 
Mind, when perhaps they are vaniſh'd and loſt. 
And here I think Mr. Locke's Method of Adver- 
ſaria or common Places, which he deſcribes in the 
End of the firſt Volume of his poſthumous. Works, 
is the beſt ; uſing no learned Method at all, ſet- 


ting down ——_ as chey occur, leaving a wm 
tin 


your 
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tinct Page for each Subject, and making an Inde 

to the Pages. | | i 

At the End of every Week, or Month, or 
Year you may review your Remarks for theſe 
Reaſons : Firſt, to judge of your own Improve- 
ment, when you ſhall find that many of your 
younger Collections are either weak and trifling ; 
5 they are juſt and proper, yet they are 
grown now ſo familiar to you, that you will 
thereby ſee your own Advancement in Know- 
ledge. And in the next Place what Remarks 
you find there worthy of your riper Obſervation, 
you may note them with a marginal Star, inſtead 
of tranſcribing them, as being worthy of your 
ſecond Year's Review, when the others are ne- 
glected. | 


Io ſhorten ſomething of this Labour, if the 


Books which you read are your own, mark with 
a Pen, or Pencil, the moſt conſiderable Things 
in them which you defire to remember. Thus 
you may read that Book the ſecond Time over 
with half the Trouble, by your Eye running 
over the Paragraphs which your Pencil has 
noted. It is but a very weak Objection againſt 
this Practice to ſay, 1 ſhall ſpoil my Boot; for I 
perſuade myſelf that you did not buy it as a 
Bookſeller to ſell it again for Gain, but as a 
Scholar to improve your Mind by it; and if the 
Mind be improved, your Advantage is abundant, 
though your Book yields leſs Money to. your Exe- 
cutors. 1 8 

D. urn edt ary |: ge anger pn Luggage 
in Converſation : But when you are dire#ly and profeſſedly purſuing any Sub- 


jeſt of Knowledge in a good Syſtem in your younger Years. . The Sy/em it 


frlf is your common Place- Boat, and muſt be entirely review'd. The fame 
may be ſaid concerning any Treatiſe which cloſely; ſuccinctly and accurate 1 


handles apy particular T 
F Direct 
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Direct. III. As you proceed both in Learning and 
in Life, make a wiſe Obſervation what are the Ideas, 
what the: Diſcourſes and the Parts of Knowledge that 
have been more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others. 
In our younger Years, while we are furniſhing 
our Minds with a Treaſure of Ideas, our Experi- 

ence is but ſmall, and our Judgment weak; it is 
therefore impoſſible at that Age to determine aright 
concerning the real Advantage and Uſefulneſs of 
many things we learn. But when Age and Expe- 
;rience have matured your Judgment, then you will 
gradually drop the more uſeleſ part of your 
younger Furniture, and be more ſollicitous to re- 
tain that which is moſt neceſſary for your Wel- 
fare in this Life, or a better. Hereby you will 
come to make the ſame Complaint that almoſt 
every learned Man has done after long Experi- 
-ence in Study, and in the Affairs of human Life 
and Religion; Mas ! how many Hours, and Days, 
and Months, have I loſt in purſuing ſome Parts of 
Learning, and in reading. ſome Authors, which have 
turned to no other Account but to inform me, that 
i they were not worth my Labour and Purſuit ! Hap- 


py the Man who has a wiſe Tutor to conduct him 


through all the ſciences in the firſt Years of his 
Study; and who has a prudent Friend always at 
Hand to point out to him from Experience how 
much of every Science is worth his Purſuit! And 
| Oy he Student that is ſo wiſe as to follow ſuch 
Advice 1 


Direct. IV. Learn to acquire a Government over 

your Ideas and your Thoughts, that they may come 
-, when they are called, and depart 'when they are bid- 
den. There are ſome Thoughts that riſe and in- 
trude upon us while we ſhun them; there are 


others 
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Thoughts to ſome other alluring Subjects, and pore 
. F 2 | 


C. v. The right Uſ of Reaſon; 77 
others that fly from us, when we would hold and 
If the Ideas which you would willingly make 
the Matter of your preſent Meditation are ready 
to fly. from you, you muſt be obſtinate in the Pur- 
ſuit of them by an Habit of fixed Meditation; 
you muſt keep your Soul to the Work, when it 
is ready to ſtart aſide every Moment, unleſs you 
will abandon yourſelf to be a Slave to every 


wild Imagination. It is a common, but it is an 
unhappy and a ſhameful thing, that every Trifle 
that comes acroſs the Senſes or Fancy ſhould divert 
us, that a buzzing Fly ſhould teize our Spirits, and 


ſcatter .our beſt Ideas: But we muſt learn to be 


.deaf and regardleſs of other things, beſides that 
which we make the preſent Subject of our Me- 
ditation: And in order to help a wandering and 


fickle Humour, it is uſeful to have a Book or Pa- 


-per in our Hands, which has ſome proper Hints 
of the Subject that we deſign to purſue. We 
muſt be reſolute and laborious, and ſometimes 
conflict with ourſelves if we would be wiſe and 
Nenn 


e ee e 


muſt be confeſſed there are Seaſons when the Mind, 
or rather the Brain is overtir'd or jaded with Study 
or Thinking; or upon ſome other Accounts ani- 
mal Nature may be /anguid or cloudy, and unfit to 
aſſiſt the Spirit in Meditation; at ſuch Seaſons (pro- 
vided that they return not too often) it is better 


ſometimes to yield to the preſent Indiſpoſition; 
for if Nature intirely reſiſt, nothing can be done 


to the Purpoſe, at leaſt in that Subject or Sci- 
ence. Then you may think it proper to give 
yourſelf up to ſome Hours of Leiſure and Recrea- 


tion, or uſeful Idleneſs ; or if not, then turn your 


BY 
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longer uy 


the fiſt, till ſome brighter or more 
favourable Moments ariſe. A Studen ſhall do 

more in one Hour, when all things concur to in- 

vite him to any ſpecial Study, than in four Hours, 
at 4 dull and improper Sea ee ee 

I would alſo give the ſame Advice, if ſome vain, 

or worthleſs, or fooliſh Idea will crowd itſelf into 


— ns and if you find that all ybur- La- 


and Wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from 

it, then divert the e Imperninity of that which of- 

_ you by turning your Thoughts to ſome enter- 

faining Subject, that may amuſe a little and draw 
off from the troubleſome and impoſing Gueſt; 

and many a Time alſo in ſuch a Caſe, when the 


nt and intruding Ideas would divert from 


preſent Duty, Devotion and Prayer have' been ver 
ſucceſsſul to overcome ſuch obſtinate ene 0 
the Peace and Profit of the Soul. 1 
If the natural Genius and Temper be too vola- 
tile, fickle and wandring, ſuch Perſons ought in a 
more eſpecial manner to apply themſelves to mathe- 
matical Learning, and to begin their Studies with 
Arithmetick and Geometry; wherein new Truths, 
— — — ariſing to the Mind out of the plaineſt 
Principles, will allure the Thoughts 
work incredible Pleaſure in the Purſuit : This will 
give the Student ſuch a delightful Tafte of Reaſon- 
ing, as will fix his Attention to the ſingle Subject 
which he purſues, and by Degrees will cure the 
habitual Levity of his Spirit: But let him not in- 
dulge and purſue theſe ſo far, as to neglect the 
prime Mud of his deſigned Profeſlion. 0 
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Sela Kals 70 direcs our Conceptions of 5 T ings | 


et Part of what has been already writ- 
ten is deſign'd to lay a Foundation for 
Rules, which may guide and regulate our 
ns of things z this is our main Buſineſs 


in but direct our. Thoughts to a juſt and happy 


Manner in farming our Ideas of things, the other 


rations of the Mind will not fo eaſily. be per- 


verted ; becauſe moſt of our Errors in Fudgmen, 


d. the Weakneſs, Fallacy and Miſtake of our 
frgumentation proceed from the Darkneſs, Con- 
ion, Defect, or ſome other Irregularity in our 
Conceptions. 

The 1 to aſſt and direct our cm. 


are e 


75 Congeive: I thin gs clearly and anne is in 
their own, Natures. 


| . Conceive of things compleatly in all cher 


© Parts. 
.. Conceive of things comprehenſively in 1 all a 


Properties and Relations. 


2 1 1 of things extenſively in all thei 
F 5. 8 of e en or in a prope 
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bur wi. 
07 gaining clear and diſtinꝭt Ideas, 


T H E firſt Rule i is this, Szck after a altar and 


diſftinft Conception of things as they are in their 


- own Nature, and do not content your ſelves with ob- 
Tas confuſed Ideas, where clearer are to be at- 
lain d. 

There are ſome things indeed whereof diſtinet 
Ales are ſcarce attainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs 
the Capacity of the Underſtanding in our pre- 
. fent State; ſuch are the Notions of Eternal, In- 

nen, Tifinite, whether this Infinity be applied to 

| ber, as an infinite Multitude; to Quantity, as 
infinite Length, Breadth; to Powers and Perfec- 
lions, as Strength, Wiſdom, or Goodneſs infi- 
nite, Sc. Tho Mathematicians in their way 
demonſtrate ſeveral things in the Doctrine of 
 Tefinites, yet there are ſtill ſome inſolvable Diffi- 
Fs that attend the Ideas of Inſiniiy, when it 
applied to Mind or Body; and While it is in 
1 but an Idea ever growing, we cannot have 
Jo clear and diſtin a Conception of it as to ſe- 


Cure us from Miſtakes f in ſome of our Reafonings 


5 about i 9 


There are many other things s chat belong to 


8 "the material World, wherein 55 ſharpeſt Philo- 
0 hers have never yet arrived at clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, ſuch as the particular Sbape, Situation, 
Conterture, Motion of the ſmall Particles of Minerals, 
Metals, Plants, c. whereby their very Natures 
and Effences are diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
Nor have we either Senſes or Inſtruments ſuf- 
© ficiently nice and accurate to find them out. 


4 e are other chings in the World of Spirits 


wherein 
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wherein our Ideas are very dark and confuſed, 
ſuch as their Union with animal Nature, the way 
of their acting on material Beings, and their Con- 
verſe with each other, And tho? it is a laudable 
Ambition to ſearch what may be known of theſe 
Matters, yet it is a vaſt Hindrance to the Enrich- 
ment of our Underſtandings, if we ſpend too 
much of our Time and Pains among Inſinites and 


 Unſearchables, and thoſe things for the Inveſti- 


gation whereof we are not furniſhed with proper 
F aculties in the preſent State. It is therefore of 
Service to the true Improvement of the 


Mind to diſtinguiſh well between Knowables and 


 Unknowables, 
As far as things are knowable by us, it is ; of 


; l Uſe to accuſtom our ſelves to clear and di- 


Pinft Ideas. Now among many other Occaſions 
of the Darkneſs and Miſtakes of our Minds, there 


are theſe two things which moſt remarkably bring 
| _—_ on into our Ideas. | 


. That from our Infancy we have had the Ideas 
of things ſo far connected with the Ideas of Words, 
that we: often miſtake Words for things, we min- 
gle and confound one with the other. 

2. From our youngeſt Vears we have been ever 


ready to conſider things not ſo much in their own 


Natures, as in their various Reſpects to \ ourſelves, 
and chiefly to our Senſes; and we have alſo join'd 
and mingled the Ideas of ſome things, with many 
otber | Ideas, to which they are not akin in their 


' own Natures, 


In order therefore to a clear and d tin Know- 


ledge of things, we muſt uncloath them of all 
theſe Relations and Mixtures, that we may con- 


late them naked, and in their owwn Natures ; 


"and diſtinguiſh. the object that we have in View 
1 from all other Subjects whatſoever : Now to 


F 4 oa 


85 e G, r Part 1. 
n. is well, we muſt here conſider the Def ni. 
tion Words, ande err ef Sip . NE 
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= 1 Dane of Wards or Nana. 
f we could conceive. of Things, as 8 and 


1 unbodied Spirits do, without involving them 
in thoſe Clouds which Words and Language throw 
upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in Danger of 
ſuch Miſtakes as are perpetually committed by us 
in the preſent State; and indeed it would be of 
r- Advantage to us to accuſtom ourſelves 
to form Ideas | of Things without Words, that we might 
know them in their ows proper Natures. But ſince 
we muſt uſe Words, both to learn and to com- 


municate moſt of our Notions, we ſhould do it 


with Juſt Rules of Caution. I have already de- 


clar'd in part, how often and by what Means our 
Words become the Occaſions of Errors in our 
Conceptions of Things. To remedy ſuch Incon- 
veniencies, we muſt get an exact Definition of the 
Words we make uſe of, i. e. we muſt determine 
preciſely the Senſe of our Words, which is ald 
rhe Definition f the Name. 

Now a Definition 0 o the Name being. 1 A 
Declaration in what Senſe the Word is uſed, or 
What Idea or Object we 85 by it, this may be 
expreſs'd by any one or more of the Properties, 


Effects or Circumſtances of that Object which. 


do ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other Objects: 
As if I were to tell what I mean by the Word 


Air I might ſay it is hat thin Matter, which. we. 


breath. in and breath aut continually ; or it is that 
" Buid Body in which the Birds fly a little above the 


Earth; or it is that imo ble Matter which fills all 
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Places near the Earth, or which immediat 7 encom- 
paſſes the Globe of Earth and Water. So if I would 
tell what I mean by Ligbt, I would ſay, it is that 
Medium whereby we ſee the Colours aud Shapes of 
Things; or it is that which diſtinguiſhes the Day from 
the Night. If I were ask*d what I mean by Reli- 


Duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and limited Senſei; 
but if taken in a large Senſe, it is a Collection of a 


gion, I would anſwer, it is a Collection of all 5 


onr Duties both to God and Man. Theſe are call'd 


the Definitions 45 the Name. EN 
Note, In defining the Name there is no Neceſſity 


that we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate Ef- 
ſence- or Nature of the Thing ; for any manner of 
Deſcription that will but ſufficiently acquaint an- 
other Perſon what we mean by ſuch a Word, is a 
ſufficient Definition for the Name. And on this Ac- 
count, a ſynonymous Word, or a mere Negation of 
the contrary, a Tranſlation of the Word into another 
Tongue, or a grammatical Explication of it, is 
ſometimes ſufficient for this Purpoſe; as if one 
would know what I mean by a Sphere, I tell him 
it is a Globe; if he ask what is a Triangle, it is 
that which has three Angles ; or an Oval is that which 
has the Shape of an Egg. Dark is that which has 
no Light; Aſthma is a Difficulty of Breathing; a 
Diaphoretick Medicine, or a Sudorifick, is ſome- 
thing that will provoke Sweating ; and an Inſolvent. 
is a Man that cannot pay bis Debts. 


Ld E29 » > 


Since it is the Deſign of Logick, not only to aſ- 
ſiſt us in Learning but in Teaching alſo, it is neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould be furniſh*d with ſome parti- 
cular Directions relating to the Definitions of Names, 
both in Teaching and Learning. | "x KAN 
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8 B . III. 
Drain, concerning the Definition of. Names 


Ded. I, TAVE a Care 0 of making uſe of mere 
Mords, inſtead of Ideas, i. e. ſuch 
Words as have no Meaning, no. Definition be. 
longing to them: Do not always imagine that 
there are Ideas whereſoever there are Names; for 
tho* Mankind hath ſo many Millions of Ideas 
more than they have Names, yet ſo fooliſn and 
laviſh are we, that too oiten we uſe ſome e 
in mere Waſte, and have no Ideas for them; 
at leaſt, our Ideas are ſo exceedingly . 
and confuſed, broken and blended, various and 
_ unſettled, that they can ſignify nothing toward 
the Improvement of the Underſtanding. You 
will find a great deal of Reaſon for this Remark, 
if you read the Popiſh School-men or the myſtick 
Divines. 
Never reſt Giahed therefore with nere Wards 
vhich have no Ideas belonging to them, or at leaſt 
no ſettled and determinate Ideas. Deal not in ſuch 
empty Ware, whether you are a Learner or a 
Teacher ; for hereby ſome Perſons have made 
themſelves rich in Words, and learned in their 
on Eſteem; whereas in reality their Under- 
ie have been poor and they knew no- 


Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe Wri- 
ters or Talkers who deal much in the Words Na- 
ure, Fate, Luck, Chance, Perfection, Power, Life, 
Fortune, Infinf, Sc. and that even in the . moſt 
calm and inſtructive Parts of their Diſcourſe 
though neither they themſelves nor their Hearers 
have any ſettled Meaning under thoſe Words 4 
i an 
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and thus they build up their Reaſonings, and in- 
fer what they pleaſe, with an Ambition of the 
Name of Learning or of ſublime Elevations in 
Religion ; whereas in truth, they do but amuſe 
themſelves ' and their Admirers with ſwell 


* of Vanity, underſtanding neither what they 
5 nor whereof they affirm But this ſort of 
Talk 


ed 


was . of old by the two chief 

Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 7. and 
2 Pet. ii. 18. 

When Pretenders to Philoſophy or good Senſe 
grow fond of this ſort of Learning, they dazzle 
and confound their weaker Hearers, but fall under 
the Neglect of the Wiſe. The Epicurean, are 
guilty of this Fault, when they aſcribe the For- 
mation of this World to Chance: The Ariſto- 
telians, when they ſay, Nature abhors a Vacuum: 
The Stoics when they talk of Fate, which is 
ſuperior to the Gods: And the Gameſters when 
they curſe their I- Luck, or hope for the Favours 
of Fortune, Whereas, if they would tell us, that 
by the Word Nature they mean the Properties of 
any Being, or the Order of things eſtabliſhed at the 
Creation; that by the Word Fate they intend the 
 Decrtes of God, or the neceſſary Conneltion and In- 
fluence of ſecond Cauſes and Effects; if by the Word 
Luck or Chance they ſignify the abſolute Negation 
of any determinate Cauſe, or only their Ignorance of 
any ſurh'Cauſe, we ſhould know how to converſe 
with them, and to aſſent to, or diſſent from 
their Opinions. But while they flutter in the 
dark, and make a Noiſe with Words which have 
no fixt Ideas, they talk to the Wind, and can 
Pever profit. 

I would make this Matter a little plainer fil 
1 Inſtances borrowed from the Peripatetick Phi- 

folophy, which - was taught once in all the 

Schools, 
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Schools. The Profeſſor fancies he Has aſſign'd the 
true Reaſon, why all heavy Bodies tend e, 
why Amber will draw Feathers, or Stratos, and the 
Loadſtone draw Tron, when he tells you, that this 
is done by certain gravitating and aitraitive Qua- 
Hier, which proceed from the ſubſantial Forms of 

ole various Bodies, He imagines that he has 

plain'd why the Loadftone's *, North Pale,” Gal 

repel the North End of a magnetick Needle, and at- 
trat the South, when he affirms, that this i 18 done 
by its Sympathy, with one End of it, and its An- 
tipathy againſt the other End. Whereas in truth, 
all theſe N ames of Sympathy, Antipathy, fubtan 
rial Forms and Qualities; when they are put for the 
Cauſes of theſe Effects in Bodies, are but hard 
Words, which only expreſs a learned and pom- 
pous' Ignorance of the true Cauſe of natural Ap- 
ae; ; and in this Senſe they are mere Wards 
it bout Ideas. 

This will evidently appear, if one ab me, why 
a concave Mirrour or conuex Glaſs will. burn Wood 
in the Sun-Beams or why 4 Wedge will dear 
if? And 1 ſhould tell him, it is by an uftorious 
Quality in the Mirrour or Glaſs, and by a cleaving 
Power in the Wedge, ariſing from a, certain un- 
known /z#bſtantial Form in them, | whence they 
derive theſe Qualities ; ar or if he ſhould, ask me 
why a Clock  firikes;- and to the Hour, and I 
ſhould fay, it is by an indicating Form and ſonorific 
Duality; whereas I =_ to tell him how the 
Sun-Beams are collected and united hy a "vr ning 
Glaſs whence the mechanical Force of a Meage 
ir * and what are the Wheds and Spring | 


on ery Wiſer call that the Sur-Ppl: of a ode Whack ar." 
nh ne but l Fu to follow ' thoſe who call it 
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e Pointer. and Hammer, and Bell, wher 2 


Ok ives notice of the Time, both to the Lye 
ind the "Ear. But theſe  uſtorious and cleaving 
Powers, \ ſonorous and indicating Forms and Qualities, 
do either teach the Enquirer nothing at all but 
75 he knew before, or 1225 are mere W, ords With- 
t Ideas .. 
An there is man a" Man in . 
n. in the learned World, who imagines rule 
phy skilled in the Controverſi ies of Divinity, 
whereas be has only furniſhed himſelf with 'a- 
Parcel of ſcholaſtick or myſtick Words, under ſome. 
of which the Authors themſelves had no juſt Ideas; 
and the Learner when he hears, or pronounces. 


them, hath ſcarce any Ideas at all. Such fort of, 


Words ſometimes have become Matters of im- 
mortal Contention, as though the Goſpel could 
not ſtand without them; and yet the Zealot per- 
haps knows little more of them than he does of 
Shibboleth, or Higgaion, Selah. Judges xii. 6. Pjal. 
ix, 16. 


Let here 1 would lay down this Caution, that 


there are ſeveral Objects of which we have not a 
clear and diſtin& Idea, much lefs an adequate or 
comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot call the 


| Names of theſe things Words without Ideas; 


It may be objeFed here, © And what does the 258 Philoſopher, | 
*-with all his derail of mathematical Numbers and Diagrams, do more 
* than this toward the Solution of theſe Difficulties? Does he not Jefcribe 
Gravity by a certain unknown Force, wobereby Bodies tend dowmuard to the 
“ Center ? Hath he found the certain and mechanical Reaſons of Attractian, 
% Magnetiſm, 8c.? % I Anfezer, That the Moderns have found a thouſand 
things by applying Mathematicks to natural Philoſophy, which the Anci- 
ents were ignorant of; and when they uſe any Names of this Kind, vis. 
Gravitation, Attraction, &c. they uſe them only to ſignify, that there are 
ſueh Effects and ſuch Cauſes, with a f equent Confeſſion of their Ignorance 
of the true Springs of them : They d not pretend to make theſe Words 
ſtand for the real Cauſes of things, as tho they thereby aſſign d the true 

Solution of theſe Difficulties ; for in this Senſe they will fin 

be Wards without Ideas, whather ia t the Mouth of an ed Philoſopher or a 
Pw one. 
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ſuch are the Infinity and Eternity of God himſelf, 


the Union of our own Soul and Body, the Union of 


the divine and human Natures in Feſus Chriſt, the 
Operation of the boly Spirit on the Mind; , Man, 
Se. Theſe ought not to be called Vords with- 
out Ideas, for there is ſufficient. Evidence for the 
Reality and Certainty of the Exiſtence of their 
Objects, tho? there is ſome Confuſion in our: clear. 
eſt Conceptions of them; and our Ideas of them, 
tho imperfect, are yet ſufficient to converſe about 
them, ſo far as we have Need, and to determine 


ſo much as is neceſſary for our own Faith and 


Practice. 


Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the Natures or 
Eſſences of things always differ from one another, 
as much as their Names do. There are various 
Purpoſes in human Life, for which we put very 
different Names on the ſame thing, or on things, 
whoſe Natures are near akin; and thereby often- 
times, - by making a new nominal Species, we are 
ready to deceive. ourſelves with the Idea of another 
real Species of Beings: And thoſe whoſe: Under- 
ſtandings are led away by the mere Sound of 
Words, fancy the Nature of thoſe things to be very 
different whoſe Names are ſo, and judge of them 
accordingly. : ens 
II may borrow a remarkable Inſtance for my 
Purpoſe almoſt out of every Garden, which con- 
tains a Variety of Plants in it. Moſt or all Plants 
agree in this, that they have a Root, a Stalk, 
Leaves, Buds, Bloſſoms and Seeds : But the Gar- 
diner ranges them under very different Names, as 
tho' they were really different Kinds of Beings, 
merely becauſe of the different Uſe and Service to 
which they are applied by Men: As * 
TI ale | hoſe 
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I, thoſe! Plants whoſe Roots are eaten ſhall appro- 
of IE priate the Name of Roots to themſelves; ſuch are 
te E Carrots; Turnips, Radiſbes, Sc. If the Leaves are 
n, of chief uſe to us, then we call them Herbs; as 
th. Gage, Mint, Thyme : If the Leaves are eaten raw 
be they are termed Sallad; as Lettuce, Purſlain : If 
eir | boiled, they become Pot-herbs; as Spinage, Cole- 
ar-. wur; and ſome of thoſe ſame Plants, which are 


m, Pot. berbs in one Family, are Sallad in another. 
out If che Buds are made our Food, they are called 


ine Heads, or Tops ; fo Cabbage Heads, Heads of A, 
nd paragus and Artichoaks. If the Bloſſom be of moſt 
mance, we call it a Flower; ſuch are Dai- 
fies, Tulips and Carnations, which are the mere 
Bloſſoms of thoſe Plants. If the Huſe or Seeds 
are eaten, they are calPd the Fruits of the Ground, 
as Peaſe, Beans, Strawberries, Sc. If any Part 
of the Plant be of known and common Uſe to us 
in Medicine, we call it a phyſical Herb, as Carduus, 
 Scurvy-graſs;, but if we count no part uſeful, we 
call it a Weed, and throw it out of the Garden; 
and yet perhaps our next Neighbour knows ſome 
valuable Property and uſe of it; he plants it in 
his Garden, and gives it the Title of an Herb or 
a Mower. You ſee here how ſmall is the real Di- 
ſtinction of | theſe - ſeveral Plants, conſider'd in 
their general Nature as the leſſer Vegetables : yet 
what very different Ideas we vulgarly form con- 
cerning them, and make different Species of them, 
= becauſe of the different Names given 
Now when things are ſet in this clear Light, 
it appears how ridiculous it would be for two 
Perſons to contend, whether Dandelion be a Herb, 
or a Weed; whether it be a Pot. herb or Sallad ; 
nce, when by the Cuſtom or Fancy of different Fami- 
hoſe lies, this one Plant obtains all theſe Names, ac- ill 
3 cording i 


cording whe een Uſe of, and the Value 


that is put upon it. 
| Note, here, that I find no manner of Fault with 
the Variety of Names which are given to ſeveral 
Plants, according to the various Ules we make of 
them. But I would not have our — im- 
poſed upon hereby, to think that theſe mere no. 
minal Species, viz. Herbs, Sallad and Weeds be- 
come three really different Species of Beings, on 
this Account, that they have different Names and 
Uſes. But 1 proceed to other Inſtances, 

It has been the Cuſtom of Mankind, when 
they have been angry with any thing, to add a 
net ill Name to it, that they may convey there- 
by a hateful Idea of it, tho the Nature of the 
thing ſtill abides the ſame. So the Papiſts call the 
Proteſtants Hereticks : A prophane Perſon calls a 
Man of Piety a Preciſian: And in the Times 
of the Civil War in the laſt Century, the Royaliſt 
calFd the Parliamentarians, Fanaticks, Roundhbeads 
and Sefaries: And they in requital call'd the 
Royaliſts, Malignants: But the Partizans on each 


fide were really neither better nor worſe. for theſe 


Names. 
It has alſo been a frequent Practice on the 


other Hand, to put new favourable Names upon ill 
Ideas, on purpoſe to take off the Odium of them. 
But notwithſtanding all -theſe flattering Names 
and Titles, a Man of profuſe Generoſity is but a 
Spendthrift ; a natural Son is a Baſtard ſtill; a Gal- 


lant is an Adulterer, and a 8 of —— is a2 


* 


Direct. III. Take beed of ien the Nature 
and Eſſence of two or more CO to Pay certainly the 
ſame, ana they may have the ſame Name 2 
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fon of à thouſand Miſtakes in the natural, in the 


civil, and in the religious Affairs of Life, both a- 
mongſt the Vulgar and the Learned. I ſhall give 
two'or three Inſtances, chiefly in the Matters of 
Natural Philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral Dangers 
of this Kind, relating to Theology in the foregoing 
Diſcourſe concerning Eguivocal Words, 
Our elder Philoſophers have generally made uſe 
of the Word Soul. to ſignify that Principle where- 
by a Plant grows, and they called it the vegetative 
Soul: The Principle of the animal Motion of a 
Brute has been likewiſe calPd a Soul, and we have 
been taught to name it the ſenſitive Soul: They 
have alfo given the Name Soul, to that ſupetior 
Principle in Man, whereby he thinks, judges, rea- 
ſons, Sc. and tho* they diſtinguiſh'd this by the 
honourable Title of the rational Soul, yet in com- 
mon Diſcourſe and Writing we leave out the Words 
vegetative, ſenſitive and rational; and make the 
Word Soul ſerve for all theſe Principles: Thence 
we are led early into this Imagination, that here is 
a fort of ſpiritual Being in Plants and in Brutes, 
lite that in Men. Whereas if we did but abſtract 
and ſeparate theſe Things from Words, and com- 
pare 'the Cauſe of Growth in a Plant, with the 
Cauſe of Reaſoning in Man (without the Word 
Soul) we ſhall- never think that theſe two Princi- 
les were at all like one another; nor ſhould we 
perhaps ſo eaſily and peremptorily conclude, that 
Brutes need an intelligent Mind to pertorm their 
animal Actions. 
Another Inſtance may be the Word LI E, 
which being attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 
to Men, and in each of them aſcribed to the Soul, 
has very eaſily betrayed us from our Infancy into 
this Miſtake, that the Spirit, or Mind, or think- 


and 


' 
o 


an animal life to his Body: Whereas, it is evident, 
that if the Spirit or thinking Principle of Man 
gave Life to his animal Nature, the Way to 
fave Men from dying would not be to uſe Medi- 
cines, but to perſuade the Spirit to abide. in the 


: * derive a third Inſtance from the Word 
HEAT; which is uſed to ſignify. the Sex/ation 
ve bave when we are near the Fire, as well as the 
Cauſe of that Senſation which is in the Fire itſelf ; 
and thence we conclude from our Infancy, that 
there is a ſort of Heat in the Fire reſembling our own 
Senſation, or the Heat which wwe feel: Whereas in 
the Fire there is nothing bur little Particles of 
Matter, of ſuch particular Shapes, Sizes, Situa- 
tions and Motions as are fitted to impreſs ſuch 
Motions on our Fleſn or Nerves as excite the 
Senſe, of Heat, Now if this Cauſe of our Senfa- 
tion in the Fire had been always called by a di- 
ſtinct Name, perhaps we had not been ſo rooted 
in this Miſtake, that the Fire is bot with the: ſame 
fort of Heat that we feel. This will appear with 
more Evidence, when we conſider that we. are 
fecure from the ſame Miſtake where there have 
been two different Names allotted to our Senſation, 
and to the Cauſe of it; as, we do not fay, Pain is 
in the Fire that burns us, or in the Knife that cuts 
and wounds us; for we call it Burning in the Fire, 
cutting in the Knife, and Pain only, when it is in 
%. 
Numerous Inſtances of this Kind might be de- 
riv'd from the Words ſtweet, ſour, loud, Prill, and 


almoſt all the ſenſible Qualities, whoſe real Natures 
we. miſtake from our very Infancy, and we are 


1 ex ſuppoſe them to be the ſame in us, and in 
the Bodies that cauſe them ; partly, becauſe the 
Words which ſignify our own Senfations, are ap- 

p30” plied 
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pled alſo to ſignify thoſe unknown Shapes and 
otions of | the te Corpuſcles which excite and 
cauſe thoſe Senſations. 


Dire. TV. 1n Converſation or Reading be al 
gent to find out the true Senſe, or diſtinct Idea, 
which the Speaker or Writer affixes to his Words; 
and” eſpecially 0 thoſe Words which are the chief 
Sue of his Diſcourſe. As far as poſſible take 

, Jeſt you put more or fewer Ideas into one 

Word, than the Perſon did when he wrote or 
- and endeavour that your Ideas of every 

ord. may be the ſame as his were: Then you 
will j de better of what he ſpeaks or writes. 

54 106 is for want of this that Men quarrel in the 
dark; and that there are ſo many Contentions in 
the ſeveral Sciences, and eff pecially in Divinity 
Multitudes of them ariſe 5000 a Miſtake of the 
true Senſe or leat Meaning, in which Words 
are uſed by che Writer or Speaker; and hereby 
1 Ara ſom to agree, when they really differ 
in their Sentiments ; and ſometimes they ſeem to dif+ 
fer when they really agree, Let me give an Inſtance 
of Bat: - 

"When one Man by the Word Church, ſhall 
uniferſtand all that believe in Chriſt ; and another 
by the Word Church means only the Church of 
Rome; they may both aſſent to this Propoſiti- 
on, "There is no Salvation out of the Church, and 
yet their inward Sentiments may be widely difle- 


kent. 
wi: Again, if one Writer ſhall affirm that Virtue 


added "to Faith is ſufficient to make a Chriſtian, and 
anpther ſhall as zealouſly deny this Propoſition, 
they” ſeem to differ widely in Words, and yet 
8 they may both oh agree in . | 


* 0 * 
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If by the Word Virtue, the Affirmer intends our 
whole Duty to God and Man; and the Denier by 
the Word Virtue means only Courage, or at moſt 
our Duty toward our Neighbour, without includ- 
ms in the Idea of it the Duty which ' we owe 10 
Hod. Yi; | ARE, 


Many ſuch fort of Contentions as theſe are, if 


traced to their Original, will be found to be mere 
Logomachtes, or Strifes and Quarrels about Names 
and Words, and vain Fanglings, as the Apoſtle 
calls them in his firſt Letter of Advice to T:- 
In order therefore to attain clear and ' diſtin# 
Ideas of what we read or hear, we muſt ſearch 
the Senſe of Words; we muſt confider what is 
their Original and Derivation in our own or fo- 
reign” Languages; what is their common Senſe 
amongſt Mankind, or in other Authors, eſpecial- 
Iy ſuch as wrote in the ſame Country, in the fame 
Age, about the ſame Time, and upon the fame 


Subjects: We muſt conſider in what Senſe the 


fame Author uſes any particular Word or Phraſe, 
and that when he is diſcourſing on the ſame Mat- 
ter, and eſpecially about the ſame Parts or Para- 
* his Writing: We muſt conſider whe- 

aer the Word be uſed in a ſtrict and limited, or 


in a large and general Senſe; whether in a litera], 


in a figurative, or in a prophetick Senſe ; whe- 
ther it has any ſecondary Idea annext to it beſides 
the primary or chief Senſe. We muſt enquire 
farther, what is the Scope and Deſign of the 
Writer; and what is the Connection of that Sen- 
tence with thoſe that go before it, and thoſe which 
follow it. By theſe and other Methods we are to 
ſearch out the Definition of Names, i. e. the true 


Senſe and Meaning in which any Author or Speaker 


uſes any Word, which may be the chief Sub * 
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of Diſcourſe, - or may carry any debe Im- 


enge in it. 


50 31 


Fa Direct. V. When we communicate our Nations to 


others, merely with a Deſign to inform and improve 


their Knowledge, let us in the Beginning of our Diſ- 
courſe take care to adjuſt the Definition of Names 
wbereſoever there is need of it, that is, to determine 

what we mean by the chief Words whith 
are the Subject of our Diſcourſe and be ſure always 
to — the ſame Ideas, ubenſocver wwe uſe the ſame 
Words, unleſs we give due Notice of the Change. 
This will have a very large and happy Influence, in 
ſecuring not only others but our ſelves too from 
Confuſion. and Miſtake ; for even Writers ard 
Speakers, themſelves, for want of due Watchful- 
neſs, are ready to affix different Ideas to their own 
Words, in different Parts of their Diſcourſes, and 
hereby bring Perplexity into their own Reaſonin 855 
and confound their Hearers. 

It is by an obſervation of this Rule, that Ma- 
thematicians have ſo happily ſecured themſelves, 
and the Sciences which they have profeſt, from 
Wrangling and Controverſy ; becauſe whenſoever 
in the Progreſs of their Treatiſes they have Oc- 
caſion to uſe a ne and unknown Word, they al- 
ways define it, and tell in what Senſe they ſhall 
take it; and in many of their Writings you find 
a heap of Definitions at the very beginning. Now 
if the Writers of Natural Philoſophy and Morality 
had uſed. the ſame Accuracy a td Care, they had 
effectually ſecluded a Multitude of noiſy and fruit- 
leſs Debates out of their ſeveral Provinces: Nor 
had that ſacred Theme of Divinity been perplex- 


ed with ſo many intricate Diſputes, nor the Church 


of Chriſt been torn to pieces by ſo many Sects 


and Factions, if the Words Grace, Faith, Righte- 


G 3 ouſneſs, 


9% Loe Kr Os, | Part 


oufneſs, Repentance, Fuſtification, Worſhip, Church, 
Biſhop, Preſbyter, &c. had been well defined, and 
their Significations adjuſted, as near as poſſible, by 
the Uſe of thoſe Words in the new Teſtament ; or 
at leaſt, if every Writer had told us at” firſt in 
what Senſe he would uſe thoſe Words. 


Direct. VI. In your own Studies, as well as in 
the Communication of your Thoughts to others, mere- 


Iy for their Information, avoid ambiguous and equi- 
vocal Terms as much as poſſible. Do not uſe ſuch 
Words as have two or three Definitions of the 


Namè belonging to them, i. e. ſuch Words as 
have two or three Senſes, where there is any 
Danger of Miſtake. Where your chief Buſineſs 
is to inform the Judgment, and to explain a Mat- 
ter, rather than to perſuade or affect, be not fond 
of expreſſing your ſelves in figurative Language, 
when there are any proper Words that ſignify the 
ſame Idea in their literal Senſe. It is the Ambi- 
guity of Names, as we have often ſaid, that brings 
almoſt infinite Confuſion into our Conceptions of 
— £17 Fi 

But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambigu- 
ons Word, there let double Care be uſed in defining 
thar Word, and declaring in what Senſe' you take 
it. And be ſure to ſuffer no ambiguous Word ever 
to come into your Definitions. 


Direct. VII. In communicating your Notions, uſe 
every Word as near as poſſible in the ſame Senſe in 
witch Mankind commonly uſes it; or which Writers 
that have gone before you have uſually affixt to it, 
apo Condition that it is free from Ambiguity. Tho? 
Names are in their Original merely arbitrary, yet 
we ſhould always keep to the eſtabliſh'd Meaning 
of them, unleſs great Neceſſity require the Al- 
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ble. 
But I add farther, that tho* a Word entirely 


new, introduced into a Language, may be affixed 
to what Idea you pleaſe, yet an old Word ought 


never to be fixt to an unaccuſtomed Idea, without 


and evident Neceſſity, or without preſent or 


previous Notice, leſt we introduce thereby a Li- 


cenſe for all manner of pernicious Z9quivocations 


and Falſhoods; as for Inſtance, when an idle Boy 
who has not ſeen his Book all the Morning ſhall tell 


his Maſter that he has learnt his Leſſon, he can ne- 


ver , excuſe himſelf by ſaying, that by the Word 
Leſſon he meant his Breakfaſt, and by the Word 
learn he meant eating; ſurely this would be con- 


ſtrued a downright Lye, and his fancied Wit would. 


hardly procure his Pardon. 

In uſing an ambiguous Word which has been 
uſed in different Senſes, we may chuſe what we 
think the moſt proper Senſe, as 1 have done P. 86. 
Sour naming the Poles of the Loadfrone, | Nan or. 

h. 

And when a Word has been uſed in two or -throe 
Senſes, and has made a great Inroad for Error up- 
on that Account, it is of! good Service to drop one 
or two of thoſe Senſes, and Ilcave it only one re- 
maining, and affix the other Senſes or Ideas to o- 
ther Words. So the modern Philoſophers, when 
they treat of the human Soul, they call it the Mind 
or Mens humana, and leave the Word Anima or 
Soul to ſignify the Principle of Life and Motion in 


G4 The 


mere ee Beings. 
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teration 3 for when any Word has been uſed. to 
ſignify an Idea, that old Idea will recur in the. 
Mind when the Word is heard or read, rather 
than any new Idea which we may faſten to it. 
And this is one Reaſon why the receiv'd Defini-: 
tion of Names ſhould be changed as little as poſſi- 


= * Fa - 
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The Poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hint 
of this Accuracy and Diſtinction when he ſays of 
Brutes and Men, = 


Indulſit mundi communis Conditor illis 
Tantum Animas; nobis Animum quoque. 
Sat. xvi. v. 134. 


Exception. There is one Caſe wherein ſome of 
theſe laſt Rules concerning the Definition of Words 
may be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed with; and that 
is, when ſtrong and rooted Prejudice hath eſta- 
' bliſ'd ſome favourite Word or Phraſe, and long 
uſed it to expreſs ſome miſtaken Notion, or. to 
unite ſome inconſiſtent Ideas ; for then it is ſome- 
times much eaſier to lead the World into Truth by 
indulging their Fondneſs for a Phraſe, and by aſ- 
ſigning and applying new Ideas and Notions to their 
Favourite Word ; and this is much ſafer alſo than 
to awaken all their Paſſions by rejecting both their 
old Words, and Phraſes, and Notions, and intro- 
ducing all new at once : Therefore we continue to 
lay, There is Heat in the Fire, there is Coldneſs in 
Ice, rather than invent new Words to expreſs the 


Powers which are in Fire or Ice, to excite the 
Senſations of Heat or Cold in us. For the ſame Reaſon 


ſome Words and Phraſes which are leſs proper 
may be continued in Theology, while People are led 
into clearer Ideas with much more Eaſe and Suc- 
ceſs, than if an Attempt were made to change all 
their beloved Forms of Speech. 

In other Caſes theſe logical Directions ſhould ge- 
nerally be obſerved, and different Names afhxt to 
different Ideas. 

Here I cannot but take Occaſion to remark, 
that it is a conſiderable Advantage to any Lan- 
guage to have a Variety of new Words introduced 
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into it, that when in Courſe of Time new Objetts 
and zew Ideas ariſe, there may be new Words and 
Names aſſign'd to them: And alſo where one ſin- 
gle Name has ſuſtain'd two or three Ideas in Time 
pat, theſe new Words may remove the Ambigu- 
being affixt to ſome of thoſe Ideas. This 
ae — by degrees take away part of the 
Uncertainty of Language. And for this Reaſon I 
cannot but congratulate our Engli/þ Tongue, that it 
has been abundantly enrich'd with the Tranſlation - 
of Words from all our neighbour Nations, as well 
as from antient Languages, and theſe Words have 
been as it were enfranchiſed amongſt us; for French, 
Latin, Greek and German Names will. ſignify Fa. 
gliſh Ideas, as well as Words that are antiently and 
4 Engliſb. 

It may not be amiſs to mention in this Place, 
that as the Determination of the particular Senſe 
in which any Word is uſed is called the Definition 
of the Name, fo the Enumeration of the various 
Senſes of any equivocal Word is ſometimes calPd 
the Diviſion or Diſtinction of the Name; and for 
this Futpoſe good Dictionaries are of excellent 


This Diſtinction 77 the Name or Word is greatly 
in Argumentation or Diſpute 3 when a 
fallacious Argument is uſed, he that anſwers it di- 
ſtinguiſnes the ſeveral Senſes of ſome Word or 
Phraſe in it, and ſhews in what Senſe it is rue and 


in what Senſe it is as evidently falſe. 
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Of the Definition of Things. 
As there is much Confuſion introduced into 


to which they are affixed ; ſo the mingling our Ideas 
with each other without Caution, is a farther Oc- 


caſion whereby they become confuſed. A Court 
Lady, born and bred up amongſt Pomp and Equi- 


Page, and the vajn Notions of Birtb and Quality, 
cConſtantly joins and mixes all theſe with the Idea 
of her ſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be ęſſential 
ta her Nature, and as it were neceſſary to her Being ; 
thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial Servants, 
and the loweſt Rank of Mankind, as another 
Species of Beings quite diſtin&t from her ſelf. A 
Plough Boy that has never travelled beyond his 
own Village, and has ſeen nothing but ztbatch'd 
Houſes and his Pariſþ-Church, is naturally led to 
imagine that Thatch belongs to the very Nature 
of a Houſe, and that that muſt be a Church which 
is built of Stone, and eſpecially if it has a Spire up- 
on it. A Child whoſe Uncle has been exceſſive 
fond, and his Schoolmaſter very ſevere, eaſily be- 
lieves that Fondneſs always belongs to Uncles, and 
that Severity is eſſential to Maſters or Inſtrufors. 
He has ſeen alſo Soldiers with red Coats, or Mi- 
niſters with long black Gowns, and therefore he 
perſuades himſelf that theſe Garbs are eſſential to 
the Characters, and that he is not a Miniſter who 
has not a long black Gown, nor can he be a Sol- 
dier who is not dreſſed in red. It would be well 
if all ſuch Miſtakes ended with Childhood. 


It 


our Ideas, by the Means of . thoſe Fords 
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It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex 
Ideas become confuſed, not only by uniting or blen- 
ding together more ſimple or ſingle Ideas than real- 
ly belong to them, as in the Inſtances juſt men- 
tion d; but Obſcurity and Confuſion ſometimes 
come upon our Ideas alſo, for want of uniting a 


ſufficient Number of ſingle Ideas to make the com- 


plex one: So if I conceive of a Leopard only as a 


ſpotted Beaſt, this does not diſtinguiſh it from a Y 
ger or a Lynx, nor from many Dogs or Horſes, 
which are ſpotted too; and therefore a Leopnr# 
muſt have ſome more Ideas added to complete and 


diſtinguiſh it. | 


I I grant that it is a large and free Acquaintance 
with the World, a watchful Obſervation and dili- 
gent Search into the Nature of Things that muſt 


fully correct this kind of Errors: The Rules of Lo- 
2ick are not ſufficient to do it: But yet the Rules of 


Logick may inſtruct us by what means to diſtinguiſh 


one thing from another, and how to ſearch and 


mark out as far as may be the Contents and Limits 


of the Nature of diſtinct Beings, and thus may give 
us great Aſſiſtance towards the Remedy of theſe 
Miſtakes. | 
As the Definition of Names frees us from that 
Confuſion which Words introduce, ſo the Defini- 


tron of Things will in ſome Meaſure guard us a- 
gainft that Confuſion which mingled Ideas have 
introduced: For as a Definition of the Name ex- 


plains what' any Word means, ſo a Definition of 


the Tping explains what is the Nature of that 


thing. [Fo 
In, order to- form a Definition of any thing 


we muſt put forth theſe three Acts of the 


Mind. 1 

1, Compare the thing to be defined with 

other things that are moſt like to itſelf, and ſee 
ö | 4 wherein 
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wherein its Eſſence or Nature agrees with them; 
and that is call'd the general Nature or Genus in a 
Definition: So if you would define what Wine is, 
firſt compare it with other Things like itſelf, as 
Cyder, Perry, &c. and you will find it agrees 


eſſentially with them in this, that it is a ſort of 


uice. e 
r 24y, Conſider the moſt remarkable and prima- 
ry Attribute, Property, or Idea wherein this Thing 
differs from thoſe other Things that are moſt like 
it 3 and that is its eſſential or ſpecific, Difference : 
So Vine differs from Cyder and Perry, and all o- 
ther Juices, in that it is preſſed from a Grape. This 


may be called its ſpecial Nature, which diſtinguiſh- 


es it from other 7uices. 8 

34y, Join the general and ſpecial Nature toge- 
ther, or (which is all one) the Genus and the Diffe- 
rence, and theſe make up a Definition. So the Juice 
of a Grape, or Juice preſt from Grapes is the Defi- 
nition of Wine. 8! | 

So if I would define what Vinter is, I conſider 
firſt wherein it agrees with other Things which are 
molt like it (viz.) Summer, Spring, Autumn, and 
I find they are all Seaſons of the Tear; therefore a 


Seaſon of the Year is the Genus. Then I obſerve 


wherein it differs from theſe, and that is in the 
ſhortneſs of the Days; for it is this which does pri- 
marily diſtinguiſh it from other Seaſons ; therefore 
this may be called its ſpecial Nature or its Diffe- 
rence. Then by joining theſe together I make a 
Definition. Winter 1s that Seaſon of the Year where- 
in the Days are ſhorteſt, I confeſs indeed His 18 
but a ruder Definition of it, for to define it as an ac- 
curate Aſtronomer I muſt limit the Days, Hours 
and Minutes. 8 
After the ſame manner if we would explain or 
define what the Picture of a Man is, we ae 
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firſt che Genus or general Nature of it, which is a 
Repreſentation ; and herein it agrees with many o- 
ther Things, as a Statue, a Shadow, a Print, a 
verbal Deſcription of a Man, Sc. Then we con- 
ſider wherein it differs from theſe, and we find it 
differs from a verbal Deſcription in that it is a Re- 
preſentation to the Eye and not to the Ear: It dif- 
fers from a Statue in that it is a Repreſentation up 
on à flat Surface, and not in a ſolid Figure: It dif- 
fers from a Shadow in that it is an abiding Repre- 
ſentation and not a fleeting one : It differs from a 
Print or Draught, becauſe it repreſents the Colours 
by Paint as well as the Shape of the Object by De- 
lineation. Now ſo many, or rather ſo few of theſe 
Ideas put together, as are juſt ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh a Pifure from all other Repreſentations, 
make up its eſſential Difference or its ſpecial Na- 
ture; and all theſe are included in its being painted 
on a plain Surface, Then join this to the Genus, 
which is a Repreſentation ; and thus you have the 
compleat Definition of the Picture of a Man, viz. 
it is the Repreſentation of a Man in Paint upon a 
Surface (or a Plane.) | 

Here it muſt be obſerved, that when we ſpeak 
of the Genus and Difference as compoling a De- 
finition,” it muſt always be underſtood that the zear- 
- Genus and the ſpecifick Difference are requi- 


The next general Nature or the neareſt Genus 
muſt be uſed in a Definition, becauſe it includes 
all the reſt; as if I would define Vine, I muſt 
lay Wine is a Fuice, which is the neareſt Genus; 
and not ſay, Vine is a Liquid, which is a re- 
mote 'general Nature; or Wine is a Subſtance, 
which is yet more remote, for Juice includes 
both Subſtance and Liquid. Beſides, neither of 
theſe two remote general Natures would make 

| any 


«ds 


104 LOGIC R. Or, | Patt], 
any Diſtinction betwixt Wine and a thouſand other 
Subſtances, or other Liquids, a remote Genus leaves 
the thing too much undiſtinguiſn d. 

The ſpecifick Difference is that primary Attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each Species from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general Na- 
ture or Genus. Tho' Wine differs from other Li- 
„che it is the Juice of a certain Fruit, yet 

is is but a general or generick Difference, for it does 
not diſtinguiſh Wine from Cyder or Perry; the Spe- 
 erfick Difference of Wine therefore is its Preſſure 
from the Grape, as Cyder is preſſed from Apples, 
and Perry from Pears. IG. BM! 
In Definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary At. 
tribute that diſtinguiſhes the Species or ſpecial Na- 
ture, and not attempt to define Vine by its parti- 
cular Taſtes, or Effects, or other Properties, 
which are but /econdary or conſequential, when its 
Preſſure from the Grape 1s the moſt obvious and 
primary Diſtinction of it from all other Juices. I 
confeſs: in ſame Caſes it is not ſo eaſily known 
which is the primary Idea that diſtinguiſhes one 
thing from another; and therefore ſome would as 
ſoon define Winter by the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, as 
by the Shortneſs of the Days; though the Short- 
neſs of the Days is doubtleſs the moſt juſt, primary 
and philoſophical Difference betwixt that and the 
other Seaſons of the Year, ſince Winter Days are 
always ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeſt; I add 
allo, that the Shortneſs of the Days is one Cauſe of 
—_ Coldneſs, but the Cold is no Cauſe of their Short- 
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| T5 ſpecial Rules of a good Definition are 
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Kale I. 4 Definition muſt be univerſal, or e 
call i it, adeguate; that is, it muſt agree to all the 
particular Species or Individuals that are included 
under the ſame Idea; ſo the Juice of a Grape a- 
grees to all proper Wi ines, Whether Red, White, 
aach, . Florence, &c. 


Rule II. 1 muſt be proper and peculiar to the 


Thing defined, and agree to that alone; for it is the 


very Deſign of a Definition effectually to diſtin- 
guiſh. one thing from all others: So the Juice of a 
Grape agrees to no other Subſtance, to no other Li- 


quid, to no other Being but Wine. 


Theſe two Rules being obſerved will always ren- 
der a Definition reciprocal with the Thing defined ; 
which is a ſcholaſtick Way of ſpeaking, to ſignify 
that the Definition may be uſed in any Sentence in 
the Place of the thing defined, or they may be 


mutually affirmed concerning each other, or ſub- 


ſtituted in the. room of each other. The Juice of 

the Grape is Wine, or Wine is the Juice of th 
Grape. And whereſoever the Word Wine is uſed, 
you may put the Juice of the Grape inſtead of it, 
except when you conſider Wine rather as a Word 
than a Thing, or when it is mentioned in fuch lagi- 
_ 


8248 1 | Rule 
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Rule III. A Definition ought to be clear and plain; 
for the Deſign of it 1s to lead us into the Knowledge 
of the Thing defined. | 

Hence it will follow that the Words uſed ina 
Definition ought not to be doubtful, and equivocal, WE 
and obſcure, but as plain and eaſy as the Language 
will afford : And indeed it is a general Rule con- 
cerning the Definition both of Names and Things, 
that no Word ſhould be uſed in either of them 
which has any Darkneſs or Difficulty in it, unleſs 
it has been before explain*d or defined. 

Hence it will follow alſo, that there are many 
Things which cannot well be defined either as to 
the Name or the Thing, unleſs it be by ſynonymous 
Words, or by a Negation of the contrary Idea, &c, 
for learned Men know not how to make them 
more evident or more intelligible: than the Ideas 
which every Man has gained by the vulgar Me- 
thods of teaching. Such are the Ideas of Extenſion, 
Duration, Thought, Conſciouſneſs, and molt of our 
ſimple Ideas, and particularly ſenſible Qualities, 
as White, Blue, Red, Cold, Heat, Shrill, Bitter, 
We can fay of Duration that it is a Continuance 
in Being, or, a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay of 
Conſciouſneſs, that it is as it were a Feeling within 
our ſelves; we may ſay Heat is that which is not 
Cold; or Sour is that which is lite Vinegar ; or 
we * to the clear Sky, and ſay that is 
Blue. Theſe are the vulgar Methods of teaching 
the Definitions of Names, or Meaning of Words. 
But there are ſome Philoſophers whoſe Attempt 
to define theſe Things learnedly have wrapt up 
their Ideas in greater Darkneſs, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to Ridicule and Contempt ; as when they 
define Heat they ſay, it is Qualitas congregans bo- 
—- 8 ä mogened 
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mogenea & ſegregans heterogenea, i. e. a Quality ga- 
thering together Things of the ſame Kind, and 
ſeparating Things of a different Kind. So they 
define White, a Colour ariſing from the Prevalence 
of Brightneſs : But every Child knows Hot and 
lite better without theſe Definitions. 

There are many other Definitions given by the 
peripatetick Philoſophers, which are very faulty 
by reaſon of their Obſcurity ; as Motion is defin- 
ed by them the Act of 'a Being in Power ſo far 
forth as it is in Power. Time is the Meaſure or 
Number of Motion according to paſt, preſent and 


future. The Soul is the AF of an organical natural 
. Bodv, -baving Life in Power ; and ſeveral others 


of the ſame Stamp. 


Rule IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed a- 


mongſt the Rules of Definition, hat it ſhould be 
ort, ſo that it muſt have no Tautology in it, nor 
any Words ſuperfluous. . I confeſs Definitions ought 


to be expreſſed in as few Words as is conſiſtent 
| with a clear and juſt Explication of the Nature 
| of the Thing defined, and a Diſtinction of it from 
all other Things beſide : But it is of much more 


# nds, of PN 


. 


| Importance, and far better, that a Definition 
| ſhould explain clearly the Subject we treat of, 
| tho the Words he many, than to leave Obſcuri- 


ties in the Sentence, by confining it within too 
| narrow Limits. So in the Definition which we 
| have given of Logick, that it is the Art of uſing 
Reaſon well in the Search after Truth and the Com- 
$ munication of it to others, it has indeed many Words 
in it, but it could not well be ſhorter. Art is the 
| Genus wherein it agrees with Rhetorick, Poeſy, 
| Arithmetick, Wreſtling, Sailing, Building, Fc. for 
| all theſe are Aris alſo: But the Difference or ſpe- 


| cal Nature of it is * from its Object, Rea- 


ſon; 
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ſar; from the Act 72 ing it well, and from its two 
great Ends or Deſigns, viz. the ſearch of Truth, 
and the Communication of it: Nor can it be juſtly 
ien and ne in fewer Ideas. 


[IF we add a fifth Rule, it muſt be that net- 
ew 705 thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous Name 
ſhould 'make any part of the Definition, for this 

would be no Explication of he Nature of the Thing; 
and a ſynonymous Word at beſt could only be a 
ae of the TER. 


SECT. IV. 
| 8 concerning the Definition of Things. 


Efore I part with this Subject I muſt propoſe 
ſeveral Obſervations which relate to the Defi- 
nition of 'T hings. 

It Ohſerve. There is no need chat in Definitions 
we ſhould be confined to one ſingle Attribute or 
Property, in order to expreſs the Difference of the 
Thing defined, or ſometimes the eſſential Di, 
ference conſiſts in z2wo or three Ideas or Attributes. 
So a Grocer is a Man who buys and ſells Sugar and 
Plumbs and Species for Gain. A Clock is an Engine 
with Weights and Wheels, that fhews the Hour if 
the Day both by pointing and ſtriking : And if I were 
to define a Repeating Clock I muſt add another 
Property, viz, that it alſo repeats the Hour. S0 
that the true and primary eſſential Difference of 
ſome complex Ideas conſiſting in ſeveral diſtinct 
2 cannot be well a reſed without con- 

ive Particles of Speech. 

24 Obſerv. There is no need that Definitions 
ſhould always be Res lor ſome things frm 
> from 
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| from others merely by a Defect of what others have; 


x2 
g 3 


as if a Chair be defined a Seat for a ſingle Perſon 
with a Back belonging to it, then a Stool is a Seat 


[ for a fingle Perſon without a Back; and a Form is 


a Seat for ſeveral Perſons without a Back : Theſe 
are negative. Differences. So Sin is a want of Con- 
formity to the Law of God; Blindneſs is a want of 
Sight, A Vagabond is a Perſon without a Home. 
Some Ideas are negative, and their Definitions 
ought to be ſo too. ES 

34 Obſerv. Some things may have two or more 
Definitions, and each of them equally juſt and good; 
as a Mile is the Length of eight Furlongs, or it is 
the third part of a League. Eternal 1s that which 
ever was and ever ſhall be; or it is that which had no 
Beginning and ſhall have no End. Man is uſually 
defined a rational Animal: But it may be much 
better to define him a Spirit united lo an Animal 


Lo 


of ſuch a Shape, or an Animal of ſuch a peculiar 
hape united to a Spirit, or a Being compoſed of ſuch 
an Animal or a Mind. toe td lard ve 
4 Obſerv. Where the Eſſences of Things are 
evident, and clearly diſtinct from each other, there 
we may. be more exact and accurate in the Defi- 


nitions of them: But where their Eſſences approach 
nearer to each other, the Definition is more diffi- 
cult. A Bird may be defined a feathered Animal 
with Wings, a Ship may be defined a /arge hollow 


| Building made to paſs over the Sea with Sails: But 


| if you aſk me to define a Bait, which is between 
2 Bird and a Beaſt, or to define a Barge and Hoy, 


® The common Definition of Man, viz. a rational Anima, isvery faulty, 


7, Becauſe the Animal is not rational; the Rationality of Man ariſes from 
| the Mind to which the Animal is united. 2. Becauſe if a Spirit ſhould be 
| united to a Horſe and make it a rational Being, ſurely this would not be a 


Man : It is evident therefore that the peculiar Shape mult enter into the De- 


| finiion of a Man to render it juſt and perfect; and for want of a full De- 
baipdan ghgroof all our Definitions are defeRtive, 
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which are between a Boat and a Ship, it is much 
harder to define them, or to adjuſt the Bounds of 
their Eſſence. This is very evident in all mon- 
ſtrous Births and irregular Productions of Nature, as 
well as in many Works of Art, which partake ſo 
much of one Species and ſo much of another, that 
we cannot tell under which Species to rank them, 
or how to determine their ſpecifick Difference. 
The ſeveral Species of Beings are ſeldom pre- 
ciſely limited in the Nature of Things by any 
certain and unalterable Bounds : The Eſſences of 
many Things do not conſiſt in indiviſibili, or in 
one evident indiviſible Point, as ſome have ima- 
gined; but by various Degrees they approach 
nearer to, or differ more from others that are of a 
Kindred Nature. So (as I have hinted before) in 
the very middle of each of the Arches of a Rain- 
bow the Colours of green, yellow, and red are fuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed ; but near the Borders of 
the ſeveral Arches they run into one another, ſo 
that you hardly-know how to limit the Colours, 
nor whether to call it red or yellow, green, or 
blue. 1. 1 a 

gth Obſerv. As the higheſt or chief Genuss, viz, 
Being and Not-Being can never be defined, becauſe 
there is no Geuus ſuperior to them; ſo neither can 
fongular Ideas or Individuals be well defined, be- 
_ cauſe either they have no eſſential Differences from 
other Individuals, or their Differences are not 
known; and therefore Individuals are only to be 
deſcrib'd by their particular Circumſtances : So 
King George is diſtinguiſh*d from all other Men 
and other Kings, by deſcribing him as the fir 
King of Great Britain of the: Houſe of Brunſwick : 
and Weſt minſter-hall is deſcribed by its Situation 
and its Ule, Sc. V 
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That individual Bodies can hardly have any 
eſſential Difference, at leaſt within the Reach of 
our Knowledge, may be made thus to appear; 
Metbuſelah, when he was nine hundred and ſixty 
Years old, and perhaps worn out with Age and 
Weakneſs, was the ſame Perſon as when he was 
in his full Vigour of Manhood, or when he was 
an Infant, newly born ; but how far was his Body 
the fame? who can tell whether there was any 
Fibre of his Fleſh or his Bones that continued the 
fame throughout his whole Life? or who can de- 
termine which were thoſe Fibres? The Ship in 
which Sir Francis Drake ſailed round the World 
might be new built and refitted ſo often, that 
tew of the ſame Timbers remained ; and who can 
fay whether it muſt be called the ſame Ship or 
no? and what is its eſſential Difference? How 
ſhall we define Sir Francis Drake's Ship, or make 
a Definition for Methuſelah ? | 

To this Head belongs that moſt difficult Que- 
ſtion, What is the Principle of Individuation ? or 
what is it that makes any one Thing the ſame as 
it was ſometime before? This is too large and 
laborious an Enquiry to dwell upon it in this Place: 
Yet J cannot forbear to mention this Hint, viz, 
Since our own Bodies muſt riſe at the laſt Day 
for us to receive Rewards or Puniſhments in them, 
there may be perhaps ſome original Fibres of each 
human Body, ſome Stamina Vitæ, or primeval 
Seed of Life, which may remain unchanged thro? 
all the Stages of Life, Death and the Grave; 
theſe may become the Springs and Principles of a 


© Reſurrection; and ſufficient to denominate it the 
* ſome Body, But if there be any ſuch conſtant 


and vital Atoms which diſtinguiſh every human 


7 Body, they are unknown to God only. 


Sch Obſerv. Where, we e find out the E. 


fence, or eſſential Difference of any Species or Kind 
of Beings that we would define, we muſt content 


dur ſelves with a Collection of ſuch chief Part 
or Properties of it as may beſt explain it ſo 
far as it is known, and beſt diftinguiſh it from 
other Things : Soa Marigold is a Flower which bath 
many long yellow Leaves round a little Knot of 
Seeds in the midſt with ſuch a peculiar Stalk, &c. 
\ So if we would define Silver, we. ſay it is a white 
and hard Metal, next in Weight to Gold : If we 
would define an Elder-Tree, we might ſay it i; 
one among the leſſer Trees, whoſe yaunger Branches 
are foft and full of Pith, whoſe Leaves are jagged 
or indented, and of ſuch a particular Shape, and it 
bears large Cluſters of ſmall black Berries: So we 
muſt define Water, Earth, Stone, a Lyon, an Ea- 
525 a Serpent, and the Fre part of natural 
eings, by a Collection of thoſe. Properties, which 
according to our Obſervation diſtinguiſn them 
from all other Things. This is what Mr. Locke 
calls nominal Eſſences, and nominal Definitions, 
And indeed fince the eſſential Differences of the va- 
rious natural. Beings or Bodies round about us ariſe 
from a peculiar Shape, Size, Motion and Situation 
of the ſmall Particles of which they are compoſed, 
and ſince we have no ſufficient Method to inform 
us what theſe are, we muſt be contented, with 
Teh a ſort of Definition of the Bodies they com- 
1 3 5 5 
1 Here note that this ſort of Definition, which 
is made up of a mere Collection of the moſt re- 
markable Parts or Properties, is called an imperſelt 
Definition or a Deſcription ; whereas the Defini- 
Fan is called perfect when it is compoſed of the eſ- 
% tial Difference added to the general Nature or 
Venus. F n 
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7 Obſero.” The perfect Definition of any Being 
ys 1 includes the Definition of the Name where- 


it is called, for it informs us of the Senſe or 
feaning of that Word, and ſhews us what Idea 


Fn Word is affixed to: But the Definition of the 


Names does by no means include a perfect Defini- 
tim of the Thing; for as we have ſaid before, a 
mere ſynonymous Word, a Negation of the con- 
trary, or the Mention of any one or two diſtin- 
euiſhing Properties of the Thing may be a ſuffi- 


cient Definition of the Name. Yet in thoſe Caſes 


where the eſſential Difference or Eſſence of a 


Thing is unknown, there a Definition of the Name 
The chief Properties, and a Deſcription of the 


ag are much the ſame. 
And here I think it neceſſary to take Notice of 


one general Sentiment that ſeems to run thro? 


that excellent Performance, Mr. Locks Eſſay 
of human Underſtanding, and that is, „ That 
«the Eſſences of Things are utterly unknown 
2 us, and therefore all our Pretences to diftin- 

« guiſn the Eſſences of Things can reach no far- 
« ther than mere nominal Eſſences; or a Collecti- 
© on of ſuch Properties as we know ; to ſome of 
« which we affix particular Names, and others 


„ e bundle up, ſeveral together, under one 
Name: And that all our Attempts to rank Be- 


«ings into different Kinds of Species can reach 
O farther than to make mere nominal Species; 
te and therefore our Definitions of Things are but 
nere nominal Deſcriptions or Definitions of the 

by Name. WHT. FO £3 
© Now that we may do Juſtice to this great Au- 
Po we ought to conſider that he confines this 
Sort of Diſcourſe only to the Eſſence of ſimple 
Ideas, and to the Eſſence of Subſtances, as app ars 
evident in the fourth and ſixth Chapters of his 
H 4 Third 
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Third Book: for he allows the Names of mixed 
Modes . always to ſignify the real Eſſences of their 
Species, Chap. V. and he acknowledges artificial 
Things to have real diſtin} Species; and that in the 
Diſtinftion of their Eſſences there is generally le; 
Confuſion and Uncertainty than in natural, Chap. VI, 
Sect. 40, 41. tho? it muſt be confeſs'd that he ſcarce 
makes any Diſtinction between the Definition of 
the Name and the Definition of the Thing, as Ch. 
IV. and ſometimes the Current of his Diſcourſe 
decries the Knowledge of Eſſences in ſuch gene- 
= Terms as may juſtly give Occaſion to mil- 
take. | ; 5 

It muſt be granted, that the Eſſence of moſt 
of our ſimple Ideas and the greateſt part of par- 
ticular natural Subſtances are much unknown to us; 
and therefore the eſſential Difference of ſenſible 
Qualities and of the various Kinds of Bodies, (as 
J bave ſaid before) lye beyond the Reach of our 
Underſtandings: We know not what makes the 
primary real inward Diſtinctions between Red, 
Green, Sweet, Sour, Sc. between Wood, Iron, 
Oil, Stone, Fire, Water, Fleſh, Clay, in their ge- 
neral Natures, nor do we know. what are the in- 


ward and prime Diſtinctions between all the par- 


ticular Kinds or Species in the Vegetable, Animal, 
Mineral, Metallick, or Liquid World of Things. 
See Philoſoph. Eſſays, Eſſ. xi. Sec. J. 

But ſtill there is very large Field for the Know- 
ledge of the Eſſences of Things, and for the Uſe 
of perfect Definitions amongſt our complex Ideas, 


the modal Appearances and Changes of Nature, the 


Works of Art, the Matters of Science, and all the 
Affairs of the civil, the moral and the religious 
Life : And indeed it is of much more Importance 
to all Mankind to have a better Acquaintance with 


the Works. of Art for their own Livelihood and 


a ih 
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uber, The fame may be faidof Snow, Hail, Ce. 
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1 daily Uſe, with the Affairs of Morality for their 
Behaviour in this World, and with the Matters of 


Religion, that they may be prepared for the World 


to come, than to be able to give a perfect Defini- 


tion of the Works of Nature. 
If the particular Eſſences of Natural Bodies are 


unknown to us, we may yet be good Philoſo- 
phers, good Artiſts, good Neighbours, good Sub- 


jets and good Chriſtians without that Knowledge, 
and we have juſt Reaſon to be content. 


Now that the Eſſences of ſome of the modal 


Appearances and Changes in Nature, as well as 
Thongs of Art, Science and Morality are ſufficiently 
known to us to make perfect Definitions of them, 
will appear by the Specimen of a few Definitions 
of theſe Things. : 
Motion is a Change of Place. Swiftneſs is the 
paſſing over a long Space in a ſhort Time. 'A 
natural Day is the Time of one alternate Revoluti- 
on of Light and Darkneſs, or it is the Duration of 
twenty four Hours. An Eclipſe of the Sun is a De- 
fect in the Sun's Tranſmiſſion of Light to us by the 
Moon interpoſing. Snow is congealed Vapour. 
Hail is congeal'd Rain. An * Iſland is a Piece of 
Land riſing above the ſurrounding Water. An * Hill 
is an elevated Part of the Earth, and a * Grove is a 
Piece of Ground thick ſet with Trees. An Houſe 
is a Building made to dwell in. A Cottage is a 
mean Houſe in the Country. A Supper is that 
Meal which we make in the Evening. A Tri- 
angle is a Figure compoſed of three Sides. A 
Gallon is a Meaſure containing eight Pints. A 
Porter is a Man who carries Burdens for Hire. A 


„ Note, Than, Hill, Groue, are not defined herein their more remote and 
atures, (if I may fo expreſs it) or as the Matter of them is 
Earth ; for in this Senſe we know not their Eſſence, but only as conſider d 


in their nada! Appearances, whereby one part of Earth js diftinguiſht from 


King 
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| King is the chief Ruler in a Kingdom. Peracizy 


is the Conformity of our Words to our Thoughts, 
Covetouſneſs is an exceſſive Love of Money, or 
other Poſſeſſions. Killing is the taking away the 


Life of an Animal. Murder is the unlawful kil- 


ling of a Man. Rhetorick is the Art of ſpeaking 
in a manner fit to perſuade. Natural Philoſophy 
is the Knowledge of the Properties of Bodies and 
the various Effects of them, or it is the Know- 
ledge of the various Appearances in Nature and 
their Cauſes; and Logick is the Art of uſing our 
Reaſon well, Sc. | 3 | 
Thus you ke the effential Differences of vari- 
ous Beings may be known, and are borrowed from 
their Qyalities and Properties, their Cauſes, Effefs, 
Objects, Adjuncts, Ends, Sc. and indeed as infinite- 


ly various as the Eſences of Things are, their De- 


finitions muſt needs have very various Forms. 

Aſter all it muſt be confeſſed, that many Logi- 
cians and Philoſophers in the former Ages have 
made too great a Buſtle about the Exactneſs of 
their Definitions of Thipgs, and entered into long 
fruitleſs Controverſies and very ridiculous Debates 
in the ſeveral Sciences about adjuſting the Logical 
Formalities of every Definition; whereas that ſort 
of Wrangling is now grown very juſtly contemp- 
tible; ſince it is agreed that true Learning and the 
Knowledge of Things depends much more upon 
a large Acquaintance with their various Proper- 
ties, Cauſes, Effects, Subject, Object, Ends and 
Deſigns, than it does upon the formal and ſcho- 


laſtick Niceties of Genus and Difference. | 
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TAVIN G dwelt ſo long upon the firſt Rule 
to direct our Conceptions, and given an 
Account of the Definition both of Names and Things 
in order to gain clear and diſtinft Ideas, we make 
haſte now to the ſecand Rule to guide our Concep- 


tions and that 1s, Conceive of Things compleatly is 


all their Parts. 

All Parts have a Reference to ſome M hole: 
Now: there is an old Diſtinction which logical 
Writers make of a Whole and its Parts into four 
ſeveral Kinds, and it may be proper juſt- to men- 
_ them here. 

There is a metaphyſical Whole, when the 
Eſſence of a Thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two Parts, 
the Cenus and the Difference, i. e. the general and 
the ſpecial Nature, which being joined together 
make up a Definition. This has — the Subject 
of the foregoing Sections. 

2. There is a mathematical Whole which is bet- 
ter called integral, when the ſeveral] Parts, which 
go to make up the Whole are really diſtin& from 
one another, and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. 
So the Head, the Limbs and the 9 — are the 
integral Parts of an animal Body; fo Unites are 
the integral Parts of any large Number; fo theſe 
Diſcourſes which I have written concerning Per- 
ception, Judgment, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition are 
the four integral Parts of Lagick. This fort of 
Parts goes to make up the Compleatneſs of any 
Subject, and this is the chief and moſt direct Mat- 


ter of our Diana in this Section. 
72 31 There 
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3. There is a phyſical or eſſential Whole, which 


is uſually made to ſignify and include only the 


two eſſential Parts of Man, Body and Soul: But ] 
think the Senſe of it may better be alter'd, or 
at leaſt enlarged, and fo include all the eſſential 
Modes, Attributes or Properties which are con- 
tained in the Comprebenſion of any Idea. This 
ſhall be the Subject of Diſcourſe under the third 
Rule to direct our Conceptions. 

4. There is a logical whole, which is alſo called 
an univerſal; and the Parts of it are all the par- 
ticular Ideas to which this univerſal Nature ex- 
tends. So a Genus is a Whole in reſpect of the ſe- 
veral Species which are its Parts. So the Species 
is a Whole, and all the Individuals are the Parts 
of it. This ſhall be treated of in the fourth Rule 
70 guide our Conceptions. 

At preſent we conſider an Idea as an integral 
Mpole, and our ſecond Rule directs us to contem- 
plate it in all its Parts: But this can only refer 
to . Ideas, for ſimple n have no Parts. 


* 8 E CT. vm. 
of Divjfon, and th Rites of it. "F 


O © Ince our Minds are narrow in their Capacity, 
| 8 and cannot ſurvey the ſeveral Parts of any 
complex Being with one ſingle View, as God ſees 
all Things at once; therefore we muſt as it were 
take it to Pieces, and conſider of the Parts ſepa- 
_ rately that we may have a more compleat Concep- 
tion of the Whole. So if I would learn- the Na- 


ture of a Watch, the Workman takes it to pieces 


and ſhews me the Spring, the Wheels, the Axles, 
the Pinions, the Balance, the Dial Plate: the Poin- 
N. the — Sc. and deſcribes each of theſe 1 
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to me Pr together with their Figures and their 
Uſes. If I would know what an Animal is, the 
Anatomiſt conſiders the Head, the Trunk, the 


Limbs, the Bowels apart from each other, and 


gives me diſtinct Lectures upon each of them. 
So a Kingdom is divided into its ſeveral Provinces :. . 
A Book into its ſeveral Chapters ; and any Science 


is divided according to the ſeveral Subjects of which 


it treats. 


This is what we properly call the Diviſion of 


an Idea, which is an Explication of the Whole by 
its ſeveral Parts, or an Enumeration of the ſeveral 
Parts, that go to compoſe any Y/hole Idea, and to 
render it compleat. And I think when Man is 
divided into Body and. Soul, it properly comes un- 
der this part of the Doctrine of integral Diviſion, 
as well as when the mere Body is divided into 
Head, Trunk and Limbs : This Diviſion is forhe- 


times called Partition. 


When any of the Parts of any Idea are yet far- 
ther divided in order to a clear Explication of 
the Whole, this is called a Subdiviſion; as when a 
Yar is divided into Months, each Month into Days, 
and each Day into Hours, which may alſo be far- 
ther /ubdivided into Minutes and Sounds. 

It is neceſſary in order to the full Explication 
of any Being to conſider each Part, and the Pro- 
perties of it, diſtinct by it ſelf, as well as in its Re- 
lation to the Whole: for there are many Properties 
that belong to the ſeveral Parts of a Being which 
cannot properly be aſcribed to the Whole, tho? 
theſe Properties may fit each Part for its proper 
Station, and as it ſtands in that Relation to the 


21 whole complex Being: as in a Houſe, the Doors 


are moveable, the Rooms ſquare, the Cielings white, 
the Windows tranſparent, yet the Houſe is neither 
moveable, nor ſquare, nor white, nor tranſparent. 

us 5 © I 
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de fecal Rules of «good Divifon ae theſe 


1. Rule. Zach Part fingly taken muſt contain li 


than the whole, but all the Parts taken colleftively | 


(or _ muſt contain neither more nor lefs than 
the whole. Therefore if in diſcourfing of a Tree 
you divide it into the Trunk and Leaves it is an 
imperfect Diviſion, becauſe the Root and the 
Branches are needful to make up the Whole. So 
Logick would be ill divided into Apprebenſion, 
Judgment and Reaſoning ; for Method is a conſider- 
able Part of the Art which teaches us to uſe our 
Reafon right, and ſhould by no Means be 
omitted. | | 

Upon this Account, in every Diviſion wherein 
we deſign a perfect Exactneſs, it is neceſſary 
to examine the whole Idea with Diligence, left we 
omit any Part of it thro* want of Care; tho” in 
ſome Caſes it is not poſſible, and in others it is 
not neceſſary that we ſhould deſcend to the minu- 
teſt Parts. 


2. Rule. In all Diviſions we ſhould firſt conſider 
the larger and more immediate Parts of the Subject, 
and not divide it at once into the more minute and 
remote Parts. Tt would by no means be proper 
to divide a Kingdom firſt into Streets, and Lanes 
and Fields, but it muſt be firſt divided into Pro- 
vincies or Counties, then thoſe Counties may be di- 
vided into Towns, Villages, Fields, &c. and the 
Towns into Streets and Lanes. OY” 

3. Rule. The ſeveral Parts 4 a Diviſion ought 
to be oppoſite, 1. e. one Part ought not to contain an- 
other. It would be a ridiculous Diviſion of an 
Animal into Head, Limbs, Body and Brain, for the 
Brains are contained inthe Heade. 1 
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Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the 


_ jects of any I or the Objects of a par- 


r Science may be properly and neceſſarily ſo 
divided, that the ſecond may include the firſt, and 


the third may include the firſt and ſecond, with- 


out offending againſt this Rule, becauſe in the ſe- 
cond or following Parts of the Science or Diſ- 
courſe, theſe Objects are not conſidered in the * 
manner as in the firſt; as for Inſtance, Geomet 
divides its Objects into Lines, Surfaces and Solids : 


No tho' a Line be contained in a Surface or 


a Solid, yet it is not conſider'd in a Surface or 
rate and alone, or as a mere Line, as it is in the 


firſt Part of Geometry which treats of Lines. So 


Logick is rightly divided into Conception, Fudg- 


ment, Reaſoning and Method ; for tho Ideas or 


Conceptions are contained in the following Parts of 
Logick, yet they are not there treated of as /epa- 


rate Ideas, which are the proper e of the 


firſt Part. 


4. Rule, Let ans Subdiviſions be too numerous 
without Neceſjity : For it 1s better many Times to 


diſtinguiſh more Parts at once if the Subject will 


bear it, than to mince the Diſcourſe. by exceſſive 
dividing and ſubdividing. It is preferable there- 


City we will conſider its Walls, its Gates, its Build- 
ings, its Streets, and Lanes, than to divide it for- 


mally firſt into the encompaſſing and the encompaſſed 
rts are the Walls and 


Parts; the eneom 


Gates; the encom Part includes the Hays 
and the Buildings; che Ways are the Streets and 


the Lanes; Buildings confilt of the Foundations 
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Too great a Number of Subdiviſions has been 
affected by ſome Perſons in Sermons, T reatiſes, 
Inſtructions, &c. under pretence of greater Ac- 
curacy: But this ſort of Subtilties hath often given 
great Confuſion to the Underſtanding, and fome- 
times more Difficulty to the Memory. In theſe 
Caſes it is only a good Judgment can determine 
what Subdiviſions are needful. 


5. Rule. Divide every Subject according to the 
ſpecial Deſign you have in view. One and the fame 
Idea or Subject may be divided in very different 
Manners according to the different Purpoſes we 
have in diſcourſing of it. So if a Printer were to 
conſider the ſeveral Parts of a Book, he muſt di- 
vide it into Sheets, the Sheets into Pages, the Pa- 
ges into Lines, and the Lines into Letters. But a 
_ Grammarian divides a Book into Periods, Sentences 
| h, as Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, &c. A Logician conſiders a Book as divid- 
ed into Chapters, Sections, Arguments, Propoſi- 
tions, Ideas; and with the Help of Ontology, he di- 
vides the Propoſitions into Subject, Object, Pro- 
_perty, Relation, Action, Paſſion, Cauſe, Effect, Cc. 
But it would be very ridiculous for a Lagician 
to divide a Book into Sheets, Pages and Lines; 
or for a Printer to divide it into Nouns and Pro- 


nouns, or into Propoſitions, Ideas, Properties or 


Cauſes. | l 


6. Rule. In all your Diviſions obſerve with great- 


eſt Exattneſs the Nature of Things. And here I am 
conſtrain'd to make a Subdiviſion of this Rule 
into two very neceflary Particulars. | 

(I.) Let the Parts f your Diviſion be ſuch as 


are properly diſtinguiſhed in Nature. Do not di- 


vide aſunder thoſe Parts of the Idea which are in- 
bs timately 
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timately united in Nature, nor unite thoſe Thing 
into one Part which Nature has evidently diſ- 
joined: Thus it would be very improper in treat- 
ing of an Animal Body to divide it into the ſupe- 
rior and inferior Halves; for it would be hard to 
fay how much belongs by Nature to the inferior 

and how much to the ſuperior. Much more 
improper would it be ſtill to divide the Animal 

3 right Hand Parts and left Hand Parts, 


to 


I which would bring greater Confuſion, This 


would be as unnatural as a Man who ſhould 
cleave a Hazel Nut in Halves thro? the Huſ#, the 
Shell and the Kernel at once, and fay a Nut is 


divided into theſe tws Parts; whereas Nature leads 


plainly to the threefold Diſtinction of Huſt, Shell 


and Kernel, 


(2.) Do not affeft Duplicities nor Triplicities, nor 


any certain Number of Parts in your Diviſion. of 
Wines; for we know of no ſuch certain Number 
of Parts which God the Creator has obſerved in 
| forming all the Varieties of his Creatures, nor is 
| there any uniform determined Number of 'Parts 
in the various Subjects of human Art or Science; 
* yet ſome Perſons have diſturbed the Order of Na- 
ture, and abuſed their Readers by an Affectation of 
| Dichotomies, Trichotomies, Sevens, Twelves, &c, 
| Let the Nature of the Subject, conſidered together 
| with the Deen which you have in view, always 
] dernire the Number of Parts into which you 
divide it. 


After all; ic muſt be confeſs'd that an intimate 


| Knowledge of Things and a judicious Obſervati- 
| on will aſſiſt in the Buſineſs of Diviſion, as well 


as of Definition, better than too nice and curious 


an Attention to the mere Formalities of logi- 


9! ien, without a real Acquaintance with 
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HE third Rule to direct our Conception re. 
gquires us to conceive of Things comprehenſively, 
As we muſt ſurvey an Object in all its Parts to 
obtain a compleat Idea of it, ſo we muſt conſider 
it in all its Modes, Attributes, Properties and Re. 
lations, in order to obtain a comprehenſive Con- 
r 
Ibe Comprehenſion of an Idea, as it was en. 
plain d under the Doctrine of Univerſals, includes 
only the eſſential Modes or Attributes of that Idea; 
but in this Place the Word is taken in a larger 
_ Senſe, and . implies alſo the various occaſional Pro- 
; perties, accidental Modes and Relations. 
be Neceſſity of this Rule is founded upon 
the ſame Reaſon as the former, viz. That our 
Minds are narrow and ſcanty in their Capacities, 
and as they are not able to conſider all the Parts 
. of a complex Idea at once, ſo neither can they ut 
once contemplate all the different Attributes and 
Circumſtances of it: We muſt therefore conſider 
Things ſucceſſively and gradually in their various 
., Appearances and Circumſtances: As our natural 
Eye cannot at once behold the fix Sides of a Dy: 
or Cube, nor take Cognizance of all the Points 
that are marked on them, and therefore we turn 
up the Sides ſucceſſively, and thus ſurvey and num- 
ber the Points that are marked on each Side, that 
we may know the whole. 
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| various external Relations in which it ſtands to other 


Lie, or the Life to come. If it be a Virtue, we 
muſt ſeek what are the Principles of it, what 


what are the Evils which attend the Negle7 of 
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In order to a comprebenſive View of any Idea, we 
muſt firſt conſider whether the Object of it has 
an Exiſtence as well as an Eſſence; whether it be 
a ſimple or a complex Idea; whether it be a Sub- 
ſtance or a Mode; if it be a Subſtance, then we 
muſt enquire what are the - eſſential Modes of it, 
which are neceſſary to its Nature, and what are 
thoſe Properties or Accidents of it, which belong 
to it occaſionally, or as it is placed in ſome par- 
ticular Circumſtances: We muſt view it in its- 
internal and abſolute Modes, and obſerve it in thoſe 


Beings : We muſt conſider it in its Powers and 
Capacities either to do or ſuffer : We muſt trace 
it up to its various Cauſes, whether ſupreme or 
ſubordinate, We muſt deſcend to the Variety 
of its Effects, and take notice of its ſeveral Ends 
and De/igns which are to be attained by it. We 
muſt conceive of it as it is either an Object or a 
__ what are the Things that are akiz to it, 

nd what are the Oppoſites or Contraries of it; for 
many things are to be known both by their con- 
trary and their kindred Ideas. "ZN 
If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere Mode, we 
muſt enquire whether it belong to Spirits or Bodies; 
whether it be a phy/ical or moral Mode: If mo- 
14), then we muſt conſider its Relation to God, to 
out ſelves, to our Neighbours; its Reference to this 


ate the Rules of it, what are the Tendencies of 
It, and what ate the falſe Virtues that counterfeit 
it, and what are the real Vices that oppoſe it, 


it, what are the Rewards of the Practice of it 
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1 the Subje&t be hiſtorical or a Matter of Pact, 
we may then enquire whether the Action was 
done at all; whether it was done in ſuch a manner, 

or by ach Perſons as is reported; at what Time 
it was done; in what Place; by what Motive, and 
for what Deen; what is the Evidence of the 
Fact; who are the Witneſſes ; what is their Cha. 

rafter and Credibility ; what Signs there are of 
what concurrent Circumſtances which 
may either ſupport the Truth of it, or Peder it 


ſuch a Fact; 
doubtful, 


In order to make Jus Enquiries into all theſc 
and many other Particulars which go towards the 
complete and comprebenſive Idea of any Being, the 


Science of Ontology is exceeding, neceſſary. 


This 


is what was wont to be called the jir/# Part of Me. 


taphbyſicks in the Peripatetic Schools. 


It treats of 


Being in its moſt general Nature, and of all its 


Affections and Relations. 


I confeſs the old Popifh 


Schoolmen have mingled a Number of uſeleſs Sub- 
tilties with this Science ; they have exhauſted their 
*own Spirits, and the Spirits of their Readers in 


many 


laborious and intricate Trifles, and ſome 


of their Writings have been fruitful of Name 
without Ideas, which hath done much Injury to 
the ſacred Study of Divinity. Upon this Account 
many of the Moderns have — 7 unjuſtly aban- 
doned the whole Science at once, and thrown 


Abundance of Contempt and Raillery upon 


the 


very Name of Metaphyſicks ; but this Contempt 
and Cenſure is very unreaſonable, for this Science 
ſeparated from ſome Ariſtotelian Fooleries and ſcbo- 


... Taſtick Subtilties is ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct Con- 


_ ception, ſolid Judgment, and juſt reaſoning on 
many Subjects, that ſometimes it is introduced as 


a Part of Logick, and not without Reaſon, 


And 


E who utterly W 1 and ridicule it, either 


betray 
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betray their own Ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed 
to make their Wit and Banter a Refuge and Ex- 
cuſe for their own Lazineſs. Yet thus much I 
wauld' add, that the later Writers of Ontology are 
mom the beſt on this Account, becauſe they 
40 


ade left out much of the ancient Jargon. See the 
Brie ay 5 Scheme of Ontology in the Philofophick Eſſays 


Here let it be noted that it is neither uſeful, 
neceffary, or poſſible to run thro all the Modes, 
Circumſtances and Relations of every Subject we 
take in hand; but in Ontology we enumerate a 
great Variety of them, that ſo a judicious Mind 
may chooſe what are thoſe Circumſtances, Relati- 
ons and Properties of any Subject, which are moſt 
neceſſary to the preſent Deſign of him. that ſpeaks 
or writes, either to e to illuſtrate, or to 
prove the Point. 

As we arrive at the compleat Knowledge of an 
Idea in all its Parts, by that Act of the Mind 
which. i called Diviſion, ſo we come to a compre- 
hmfrve Conception of a Thing in its ſeveral Pro- 
perties:; and Relations, by that Act of the Mind which 

s called Abſtraction, i. e. we conſider each ſingle 
Rage or Property of the Subject alone, and 
thus We do as it were withdraw and ſeparate it in 
our Minds both from the Subject it ſelf, as well as 
from other Properties and Relations in order to 
make a fuller Obſervation of it. 

This Act of Abſtraction is ſaid to be twofold; 
either Preciſivs or Negative. 

Preciſe ve + Abſtraion is when we conſider thoſe 

ings apart which cannot really exiſt apart; as 
wh we conſider a Mode without conſidering its 
Subſtance and Subject, or one eſſential Mode with- 
out another. N Abſtraction is when we con- 
ſider one Thing r from another, which 


7} I . may 
90 


may alſo exiſt without it; as when we ' conceive 
of a Subject without conceiving of its accidental 
Modes or Relations; or when we conceive of one 
Accident without thinking of anotber. If I think 
of reading or writing without the expreſs Idea of 
ſome Man, this is preciſive Abſtraction; or if I 
think of the Attrafion of Iron, without the ex- 
preſs Idea of ſome particular magnetick Body. But 
when I think of a Needle without an Idea of its 
Sharpneſs, this is negative Abſtraftion ; and it is the 
fame when I think of its Sharpneſs without conſi- 
dering its Length, 1 


SxcT, X. 


of the ertenſve Conception of Things, and of i 


Diſtribution, 


As the Compleatneſs of an Idea refers to the ſe- 
I A veral Paris that compoſe it, and the Con- 
prehen/ion of an Idea includes its various Proper- 
Ties, ſo the Extenſion of an Idea denotes the vari- 
ous Sorts or Kinds of Beings to which the ſame Idea 
belongs: And if we would be fully acquainted 


with a Subject, we muſt obſerve 


This fourth Rule to direct our Conceptions, vi. 
Conceive of Things in all their Extenſion, i. e. we 
muſt ſearch out the various Species or Special Ne- 
tures which are contained under it as a Genus or 
general Nature, If we would know the Nature of 


an Animal perfectly, we muſt take Cognizance of 


Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes and Inſelts, as well as Men, 
all which are contained under the general Nature 
and Name of Animal, © 


As 
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As an integral M bole is diſtinguiſh'd into its. ſe- 
veral Parts by Diviſßon, fo the Word Diſtribu- 


tian is moſt properly uſed when we diſtinguiſh an 
unt venſal bale into its ſeveral Kinds of Species: 


And perhaps it had been better if this Word had 


been always confin'd to this Signification, tho? it 
muſt be confeſt, that we frequently ſpeak of the 
Dyviſion. of an Idea into its ſeveral Kinds, as well 
as into ſeveral Parts. 

De Rules of a good Diſtribution are much the 


ame with thoſe which we have before applied 


to Diviſion, which may be Juſt repeated again in 
the briefeſt Wanner in order to give Examples 
to them. 


I. Rule. Each Part ſingly taken wet contain leſs 


| than the Whole, but all the Parts taken colleively 


or together, muſt contain neither more nor leſs 
than the Whole; or as Logicians ſometimes expreſs 
it, the Parts, of: the Diviſion ought to exhauſt. the 
ubele Thing which is divided. So Medicine is juſtly 


diſtributed into Propbylactict, or the Art of pre- 


0 ing Health; and 7. Berapeutick, or the Art 


of — . Health; for there is no other ſort 


of. Medicine beſides Ju two. But Men are not 


"well diftributed- into all or ſhort, for THEN: are 


ume of a middle Stature. 
II. Rule. In all Diftributions 1 we hood ob 


_ conſider the larger and more immediate Kinds or 
Species or Ranks of Being, and not divide. a 


Ing at once into the more minute and remote. 


| 1. ſhould not at once be divided into Indi- 


iduals, or even into the owe} Species, if there 
4 Species ſuperior. Thus it would be very im- 


; proper to divide Animal into Trout, Lobſter, Eel, 
Es Bear, Eagle, Dove, Worm and * for 


I 4 theſe 
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theſe are inferior Kinds ; whereas Animal ought 
firſt to be diſtributed into Man, Beaſt, Bird, Fjh, 
Inſelt: And then Beaſt” ſhould be diſtributed into 
Ves, Bear, Sc. Bird into Eagle, Dove, &c. Ti iſ 
into Trout, Eel, Lobſter, So. 

It is irregular alſo to join any inferior erte | in 
the ſame Rank or Order with the Superior; as 


if we would diſtinguiſh Animals into Birds, Bear; | 


and Oyſters, &c. it would be a ERIE Diſtri- 
e 


III. Rule. The ſeveral Parts of a | Diſtribution 
ou ht to be oppoſite; that is, one Species or Claf 
of Beings in the ſame Rank of Diviſion ought not 
to contain or include another; ſo Men ought not 
to be divided into the Rich, the Poor, the Learned 
and the Tall; for poor Men may be both learned 
and tall, and ſo may the rich. 

But it will be objected, are not Ame! Bodies 
rightly diſtributed into / egetative and Animal, or 
(as they are uſually called) Senſitive 2 Now the Sen- 
ſitive contains the Vegetative Nature in it, for Arj- 
mals grow as well as Plants, I anſwer that in this 
and all ſuch Diſtributions the Word, Vegetative 
lignifies merely Vegetative; and in this Senſe Vege- 
Zative will be ſufficiently oppoſite to Animal, for it 
cannot be ſaid of an Animal that 9 en mere 
n in the Idea of 1 Wars) Ar Swe 


IV. Rule. Let not Subdividous | por too! nume- 


rous without Neceſſity; therefore I think Quan 
tity is better diſtinguiſhed at once into a Line, a 

Surface and a Solid, than to ſay as Ramus does, 
that Auamity is ritber 4 Line, or @ Thing lined; 


e e a Solid, 
V. Rule 
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V. Rate, Diftribute every Subject according to 
the ſpecial Deſign you have in View, ſo far as, is 
neceffary or uſeful to your preſent Enquiry, Thus 
a Politician diſtributes Mankind according to their 
civil Characters, into the Rulers and the Ruled ; 
and a Phyſician divides them into the Sick or the 
Healiby; but a Divine diſtributes them into Turks, 
Heathens, Jews, or Chriſtians. ny 

Here Note, that it is a very uſeleſs Thing to 
diſtribute any Idea into ſuch Kinds or Members 
28 have no different Properties to be ſpoken of; 
as it is mere trifling to divide right Angles into 
ſuch whoſe Legs are equal, and whoſe Legs are un- 
equal,” for as to the mere right Angle they have no 
diſercit Properties. | gets 


* 


VI. Rule. In all your Diſtributions obſerve the 
Nature of Things with great Exactneſs; and 
don't affect any particular Form of Diſtribution, 
as ſome Perſons have done, by dividing every Ge- 
uus into two Species, or into three Species; where- 
as Nature is infinitely various, and human Affairs 
and hyman Sciences have as great a Variety, nor 
is there any one Form of Diſtribution that will 
exaftly ſuit with all Subjects... 
Mete, It is to this Doctrine of Diſtribution. of 
4 Genus into its ſeveral Species, we muſt alſo refer 
the Diſtribution of a Cax/e according to its ſeve- 
ral Effets, as ſome Medicines are beating, ſome are 
coling ; or an Effeft when it is diſtinguiſh'd by 
its Cauſes, ' as Paith is either built upon divine Te, 


| timony of human.” It is to this Head we refer par- 


ticular artificial Bodies, when they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed according to the Matter they are made of, as 
a Statue is either of Braſs, of Marble, or Wood, 
&c, and any other Beings when they are diſtin- 

; 4 | guiſh'q 
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guiſh'd according to their End and Deſign, as the 
Furniture of Body or Mind is either for Ornament 


or Le. To this Head alſo we refer Subjects when 


they are divided according to their Modes or Ac. 
cidents ; as Men are either merry, or grave, or ſad; 
and Modes when they are divided by their Subjecti, 
as Diſtempers belong to the Fluids, or to the ſolid 
Parts of the Animal. 25 

It is alſo to this Place we reduce the Propoſal; 
of a Difficulty under its various Caſes, whether it 
be in Speculation or Practice: As to ſhew the 
Reaſon of Sun-beams burning Wood, whether 
it be done by a convex Glaſs or à concave ; or to 
ſhew the Conſtruction and Menſuration of Trian- 
gles, whether you have two Angles and a Side 
given, or two Sides and an Angle, or only three 
Sides. Here it is neceſſary to diſtribute or divide 
a Difficulty into all its Caſes, 1n order to gain a per- 
fect Knowledge of the Subject you contemplate. 

It might be obſerved here, that Logicians have 
ſometimes given a Mark or Sign to diſtinguiſh 
when it is an integral Whole, that is divided into 
its Parts or Members, or when it is a Genus, an 


univerſal Whole, that is diſtributed into its Species 


and "Individuals. - The Rule they give is this: 
Whenſoever the whole Idea can be directly and 
properly affirmed of each Part, as a Bird is ar 
Animal, a Fiſh is an Animal, Bucephalus is a Horſe, 
Peter is a Man, then it is a Diſtribution of a Ge- 
uus into its Species or a Species into its Individu- 


als: But when the whole cannot be thus directly 


affirmed concerning every Part, then it is a Divi- 
ſion of an integral into its ſeveral Species or Mem- 
bers; as we cannot ſay the Head, the Breaft, the 
Hand or the Foot is an Animal, but we ſay tr 
Head is a Part of the Animal, and the Foot is an- 
W 
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This Rule may hold true generally in corporeal 


Beings, or perhaps in all Subſtances : - But when 
we 2 Fear of God is Wiſdom, and ſo is human 
Civility: Criticiſm is true Learning, and ſo is Phi. 
laſophy : To execute a Murderer is Fuſtice, and to 


ſave and defend the Innocent is Juſtice tos: Tn theſe 


Caſes it is not ſo eafily determin'd, whether an 
integral Whole be divided into its Parts, or an uni- 
verſal into its Species: For the Fear of God may 
be called either one Part, or one Kind of Wiſdom: 


Criticiſm is one Part, or one Kind of Learning: 


And the Execution of a Murderer may be called a 
Species of Fuſtice as well as a Part of it. Nor in- 
deed is it a Matter of great Importance to deter- 
mine this Controverſy . "IVY 


. 1 Sec r. . 
Of an orderly Conception of Things. 


HE laſt Rule to direct our Conceptions, is 
1 that we /hould-rank and place them in a pro- 
per Method and juſt Order. This is of neceſſary 
Uſe to prevent Confuſion; for as a Trader who 
never places his Goods in his Shop or Wharehouſe 
in a regular Order, nor keeps the Accounts of his 
buying and ſelling, paying and receiving in a juſt 
Method, is in utmoſt Danger of plunging all his 
Affairs into - Confuſion and Ruin; ſo a Student 
who is in the Search of Truth, or an Author or 
Teacher who communicates Knowledge to others, 
will very much obſtruct his Deſign, and confound 


| his own Mind or te Mind of his Hearers, unleſs 


he range his Ideas in juſt Order. 


| If we would therefore become ſucceſsful Lan- 


ers or Teachers, we muſt not conceive of Things 
in a confuſed Heap, but diſpoſe our Ideas in ſome 


centain Method, which may be moſt eaſy and - 
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ful both for the Underſtanding and Memory; 

and be ſure as much as may be To follow the Na. 
ture of Things, for which many n might be 
given, VIZ, 


. Conceive as much as you can of the Eſſen. 


2 of any Subject, before you confider i its Acci- 
dentals. 


Dis — firſt the 83 Parts and Properties 


of any Saky „ before you extend your Thoughts 
to diſc of the Particular Kind or Species 
of it. 

3. Co mplate Things firſt in their own /impl 
Natures, wh afterward view them in Compoſition 
with other Things; unleſs it be your preſent Pur- 
poſe to take a compound Being to pieces, in order 
to find out or to ſhew the Nature of it by ſearch- 
ing and Ae of what Simples it is com- 

ſed. 

N Conſider the abſolute Modes or Affections 
of any Being as it is in itſelf, before you proceed 
to conſider it relatively, or to ſurvey the vari- 
ous Relations in which it ſtands to other Be- 
ings, G 

Note, Theſe Rules chiefly belong” to the Me. 
chod of Inſtruction which the e call Hu. 
tbetick. 

But in the Regesten of our Ideas there i is 


ſeldom an abſolute Neceſſity that we ſhould place 


them in this or the other particular Method: It 
is poſſible in ſome Caſes that many Methods may 
be equally good, that is, may equally aſſiſt the 
Underſtanding and the Memory: To frame a 


Method exquiſitely accurate, according to the 


ſtrict Nature of Things, and to maintain this Ac- 
curacy from the Beginning to the End of a Trea- 


tiſe, is a moſt rare and difficult Thing, if not im- 
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be very improper in this Place, leſt we anticipate 
what belongs to the fourth Part Lagict. 


0 SECT. XII. i 
1 3 be uſeful here to give a Specimen of the 


1 five ſpecial Rules to direct our Conceptions, which 


have been the chief Subject of this long Chapter, 
and repreſent them practically in one View. 
Suppoſe the Theme of our Diſcourſe were the 
Paſſions of the Mind. 1 bf 
1, To gain a clear and diſtinct Idea of Paſſion, 
we mult define both the Name and the Thing. 
To begin with the Definition of the Name; we 
are not here to underſtand the Word Paſſion in 
its vulgar and moſt limited Senſe, as it ſignifies 
merely Anger or Fury; nor do we take it in its 
moſt extenſive philoſophical Senſe, for the ſuf 
taining. the Aion of an Agent; but in the more li- 
mited philoſophical Senſe, Paſſions ſignify the va. 
rious Affections of the Mind, ſuch as Admiration, 
Love, or Hatred; this is the Definition of the Name. 
We proceed to the Definition of the Thing. 
Paſſion 18 defined a Senſation of ſome ſpecial Commotion 
in animal Nature, occaſioned by the Mind's Perception 
of, ſome Object ſuited to excite that Commotion. Here 
the Genus or general Nature of Paſſion is a Sen- 


+ - > 


* 


 '# Since this was written I have publiſhed a ſhort Treatiſe of the Paſſions, 


| wherein 1 have fo far varied from this Definition as to call them Senſible 


 Comnhotions of our <vbole Nature, both Soul and Body, occafioned by the Mind's 
Perception. of ſome Obje?, &c. I made this Alteration in the Deſcription of 


the /Paſſions in that Book: chiefly to include in a more explicit manner the 
Paſſions! of Defire and Averfion which are Acts of Yolition rather than Sen- 
ſations. © Vet fince ſome Commotions of animal Nature attend all the Paflions,. 
and fince there js always a Senſation of theſe Commotions, I ſhall not change 
the Definition I have written here: For this will agree to all the Paſſions 
whether they include any Act of Volition or not Nor indeed is the Matter 


ſation 


ey great Importance, Nov. 17. 1728. 
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ſation of "ON ſpecial Commotion in animal Nature; ; 
— herein it agrees with Hunger, Thirſt, Pain, 
Ee. The eſſential Difference of it is, that this Com. 
motion ariſes from a Thought. or Perception of the 
Mind, and hereby it 1s rc from Hunger, 
Thirft, or Pain. 

24y, We muſt conceive of it compleatly, a. or 
ſurvey the ſeveral Parts that compoſe it. Theſe 
are (1.) The Mind's Perception of ſome Object. (1.) 
The conſequent Ruffic or ſpecial Commotion of . 
Nerves, and Blood, and animal Spirits. And (z.) 
The Senſation of this imward Commotion, 

3%, We muſt conſider it comprehenſively in its 
various Properties. The moſt eſſential Attributes 
that make up its Nature have been already men- 
tioned under the foregoing Heads. Some of the 
moſt conſiderable Properties that remain are theſe, 
viz. That Paſſion belongs to all Mankind, in greater 
or leſſer Degrees: It is not conſtantly preſent with 
us, but upon ſome certain Occaſions : It is appointed 

by our Creator for various uſeful Ends and Purpoſes, 

vix. to give us Vigour in the Purſuit of what is 

and agreeable to us, or in the Avoidance of 

— is hurtful: I ig very proper for our State o 

Trial in this World: I is not utterly to be rooted out 

ef our Nature, but to be moderated and governed ac- 
"wiring to Rules of Virtue and Religion, &c. 

4thly, We muſt take Cognizance of the various 
Kinds of it, which is calPd a an extenfive Conception 
of it. If the Object which the Mind perceives 
be very uncommon, it excites the Paſſion of Ad- 
-miration. If the Object appear agreeable it raiſes 
Love: If the agreeable Object be abſent and at- 
tainable it is Del ire : If likely to be obtain'd, it 
excites If amattainable, Deſpair - If it be 
7 Preſent. 441 Dale, it is the Paſſion of Joy: If loft, 
I Sorrow. If the Object be n. 
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it cauſes in general Hatred or Aver/ion s If it be 
abſent and yet we are in Danger of it, it raiſes 
our Fear: If it be preſent, it is Sorrow and Sad- 
meſs, &c. | | 


ge, All theſe Things and many more which | 


to compoſe a Treatiſe on this Subject muſt; be 
placed in their proper Order: A light Specimen 
of which is exhibited in this ſhort Account of 
Paſſion, and which that admirable Author De/- 
cartes has treated of at large; tho? for want of 


ſufficient Experiments and Obſervations in natural 
Philoſophy, there are ſome few Miſtakes in his 


Account of animal Nature, 


e SET. XIII. | 
An 22 of theſe five Rules by Similitudes. 


pick to a Concluſion: And it may not be 


improper here to repreſent its Excellencies (ſo far 


as we have gone) by general Hints of its chief De- 
gn and Uſe, as well as by a various Compariſon of it 
to thoſe Inſtruments which Mankind have invented 
for their ſeveral Conveniencies and Improvements. 
The Deſign of Logick is not to furniſh us with 
the perceiving. Faculty, but only to direct and aſ- 
ſiſt us in the Uſe of it: It doth not give us the 
Objects of our Ideas, but only caſts ſuch a Light 
on thoſe Objects which Nature furniſhes us with, 


that they may be the more clearly and diſtinctly 


known : It doth not add new Parts or Properties 


to Things, but it diſcovers the various Parts, Pro- 
ndencies of one Thing 


perties, Relations and 


upon another, and by ra ing all ' Things under y 4 5 
neral and ſpecial Heads, it renders the Nature, or 
any ↄf the Properties, Powers, and Uſes of a Thing 
WE” e ts more 
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more eaſy to - oy nn he out, 3 we © eck 1 in what 
Rank of Beings it lies, and wherein it agrees with, 
and wherein it differs from others. 

If any Compariſons would illuſtrate this, it Rl 


be thus repreſented, N 


1. When Logick affiſts us to attain a clear and 
_—_ Conception of the Nature of Things by 

finition, it is like thoſe Glaſſes whereby we — 
hold ſuch Objects diſtinctly, as by reaſon of their 
Smallneſs or their great Diſtance appear in Con- 
fuſion to the naked Eye: So the Teleſcope diſco- 
vers to us diſtant Wonders in the Heavens, and 
ſhews the milky Way, and the bright cloudy Spots 
in a very dark Sky to be a Collection of little 
Stars, which the Eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled 
Confuſion. So when Bodies are too ſmall for our 
Sight to ſurvey them diſtinctly, then the Micro- 
ſcope is at hand for our Aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all 
the Limbs and Features of the moſt minute Animals, 
with great Clearneſs and DiſtinEtion. 


2 When we are taught by Logick to view a 
Thing compleatiy in all its Parts by the Help of 
Diviſion, it has the Uſe of an anatomical Knife, 
which diſſects an animal Body, and ſeparates the 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, Membranes, Fc. 


and ſhews us the ſeveral Parts which go to me 


1 COPE of a compleat Animal. 


III. When Logick inſtructs us to ſurvey an 
Object comprebenſively in all the Modes, Pr 3 
Relations, Faces and Appearances of it, it is of 
the fame Uſe as a terreſtrial Globe, which turning 
round on its Axis, repreſents to us all the Variety 
of Lands and Seas, Kingdoms and Nations on the 
Surface of the Earth 3 . 

* ime, 


; . Part I. 


| ſeem to be uniform when falling upon it, but it 
| ſeparates and diſtributes them into their different 
| Kinds' and Colours, and ranks them in their proper 
| Succeſſion. 1 Fg, 


| wherein the Genus or general Idea ſtands for the 


| Individuals, are diſtributed abroad, and repreſented 
| in their Dependence and Connection, like the ſe- 

| veral Boughs, Branches, and leſſer Shoots, For In- 
| ſtance, let Animal be che Root of a logical Tree, 
| theReſemblance is ſeen by mere Inſpection, tho? 

| the Root be not placed at the Bottom of the 
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Time ſhews the Situation and various Relation of 
them to each other, and gives a comprehenſive 
View of them in Miniature. a s 


IV. When this Art teaches us to diſtribute any 
extenſive Idea into its different Xinds or Species, it 
may be compared to the priſmatick Glaſs, that re- 
ceives the Sun-Beams or Rays of Light, which 
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Or if we deſcend to Subdiviſions and ſubordinate 
Ranks of Being, then Diſtribution may alſo be 
{aid to form the Reſemblance of a natural Tree, 


Root or Stock, and the ſeveral Kinds or Species, and 
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C Philip 
Man Myames 
Peter 
[ Thomas, &c. 


: Trott. 
W e Bayard, &c. 


Duck Muſcoy. 
Gooſe, Sc. { Hook-Bill, Sc. 


uwm——c 


N Trout 
Fiſh Whale wy 
1 Oyſter, Sc. 
| OD 25 
| Waſp. 
Fling Bee, ©, 
Inſect Worm 
L : Ant. 
—_— el, Se. 


The fame Similitude will ferve alſo to illuſtrar 
the Diviſion and Subdiviſion of an integral White, 
into its ſeveral Parts. ; | 


* When Logick directs us to place all our Ideas 
in a prcper Method, moſt convenient both for In- 
ſtruction and Memory, it doth the fame Service 


ay 


c. 


of 
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as the Caſes of well contrived Shelves in a large Li- 
brary wherein Folio's, Quarto's, Octavo's, and leſſer 
Valumes, are diſpoſed in ſuch exact Order under 
the particular Heads of Divinity, Hiſtory, Mathe- 
maticks, ancient and miſcellaneous Learn ing, Se. 
that the Student knows where to find every Book, 
and has them all as it were within his Command 
at once, becauſe of the exact Order wherein they 
are placed. 

The Man who has ſuch Aſſiſtances as theſe at 
Hand, in order to manage his Conceptions and re- 
gulate his Ideas, is well prepared to improve his 
Knowledge, and to join theſe Ideas together in a 
regular manner by Judgment, which is the ſecond 
Operation of the Mind, and will be the Subject 
of the ſecond Part of Logick, 
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„ Judgment and Propgſition. 


5 HEN the Mind has got Acquaintance 

V / with Things by framing Ideas of them, 
it proceeds to the next Operation, and 

that is, to compare theſe Ideas together, 

and to join them by Afirmation, or disjoin them by 
Negation, according as we find them to agree or 
diſagree. This Act of the Mind is called 7uds- 
ment; as when we have by Perception obtained the 


Ideas of Plato, a Philoſopher, Man, Innocent, we 
form theſe Judgments; Plato was a Philoſopher ; 


no Manis innocent. | 
Some Writers have aſſerted, that Judgment con- 
ſiſts in a mere Perception of the Agreement or Dij- 


agreement of Ideas. But I rather think there is an Act 


of the Will (at leaſt in moſt Caſes) neceſſary to form 
a Judgment; for tho* we do perceive, or think we 
perceive Ideas to agree or diſagree, yet we may 
ſometimes refrain from judging or aſſenting to the 
Perception, for fear leſt the Perception ſhouli 


- 


| got 


t II, 


| tions, 
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* ** - ſufficiently clear, and we ſhould be miſta- 
ken: And I am well aſſured at other Times, that 
there are Multitudes of Judgments formed, and a 


| firm Aſſent given to Ideas join'd or disjoined, be- 
fore there is any clear Perception whether they 


agree or diſagree 3 and this is the Reaſon of ſo 
I falſe Fudgments or Miſtakes among Men. 


| Both theſe Practices are a Proof that Judgment has 
ſomething of the Will in it, and does not merely con- 
| {iſt in Perception, ſince we ſometimes judge (tho? 

| unhappily) without perceiving, and ſometimes we 


7 without immediate judging. 
As an Idea is the Reſult of our Conception or Ap- 


| prebenſ on, ſo a Propoſition is the Effect of Fudg- 
| ment, The foregoing Sentences which are Exam 


ples of the Act of Judgment are properly called 


| Propoſitions. Plato is a Philoſopher, &c. 


Here let us conſider, 
1. The general Nature of a Propoſition, and the 


| Parts of which it is compoſed. 


2. The variaus Diviſions or Kinds of Propoi- 
3. The Springs of falſe Judgment, or the Dottrine 


| of Prejudices. 


4. 70008 Directions to aſſiſt us in judging aright 
5. Special Rules to direlf u us in je ing particular 
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Of the Nature of a Proposition, and its the 
| ſeveral Parts. | 
8 by pre 
A Propoſition is a Sentence wherein two or - 
more Ideas or Terms are join'd or disjoin'd 1 

by one Affirmation or Negation, as Plato was, 
Philoſopher : Every Angle is farmed by two Line _ 
meeting : No Man living on Earth can be compleath WW as 


bappy. When there are never ſo many Iccas o WW che 
Terms in the Sentence, yet if they are joined or WW 
disjoined merely by one ſingle Affirmation or Ne. 
gation, they are properly called but one Propojii- of t 
on, tho? they may be reſolved into ſeveral Propo- a 
ſitions which are implied therein, as will appear WF c.. 
hereafter. bo he rh ane 
In deſcribing a Propoſition, I uſe the Word 
Terms as well as Ideas, becauſe when mere Ideas 
are joined in the Mind without Words, it is rather 
called a F4dzment ; but when clothed with Words, 
it is called a Propoſition, even tho? it be in the 
Mind only, as well as when it is expreſt by ſpeak- 
— A LSE | 
There are three Things which go to the Nature 
and Conſtitution of a Propoſition, (viz.) the Sub- 
ject, the Predicate and the Copula. ; 
The Subject of a Propoſition is that concerning 
which any thing is affirmed or denied: So Plats, 
Angle, Man living on Earth, are the Subjects of 
the foregoing Propoſitions, _ 2 
The Predicate is that which is affirmed or cent 
4 ed of the Subject; ſo Philoſopher is the Predicate 
8 | of che firſt Propoſition 3 formed by two Lines meet- 
ing, is the Predicate of the ſecond 3 capable of be- 
| ny 
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ſition is not e 
pet they are all underſtood and implicitly contain- 
ed therein; as, Socrates diſputed, is a compleat Pro- 
poſition, for it ſignifies, Socrates was diſputing. So, 
I die, ſignifies I am dying. I can write, i. e. I am 
| able to <write. 

is many Times a compleat Propoſition. 
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ing compleatly happy, is the proper Predicate of the 
third 0 | 


The Subject and Predi cate of a Propoſition taken 
together are called the Matter of it; for theſe are 


| the Materials of which it is made. 


The Copula is the Form of a Propoſition 5 it re- 
preſents the Act of the Mind affirming or denying, 


| and it is expreſt by the Words, am, art, is, are, 


&c. or, am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. 
It is not a Thing of Importance enough to 
create a Diſpute, whether the Words ub, none, 


nat, never, &c. which disjoin the Ideas or Terms 


in a negative Propoſition, ſhall be called a Part of 


the Subject of the Copula, or of the Predicate. 
Sometimes perhaps they may ſeem moſt naturally 
to be included in one, and ſometimes in another 
| of theſe, tho? a Propoſition is uſually denomina- 
| 1 afurmative or negative by its Copula, as here- 
| after, | | 


Note 1. Where each of theſe Parts of a Propo-. 
preſt diſtinctly in ſo many Words, 


In Latin and Greek one ſingle Word 
Note 2. Theſe Words, am, art, is, &c. when 


they are uſed alone without any other Predicate 


ſignify both the A of the Mind judging, which 


includes the Copula, and ſignify alſo anal Exiſt- 
| ence, which is the Predicate of that Wy” 


So Rome is, ſignifies Rome 1s exiſtent : re are 
ſome ſtrange Monſters, that is, ſome ſtrange Mon- 


fers are exiſtent, Carthage is no more, i. e. Car- 
thage bas 10 Being. | | | | | 


K 4 Nite 
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Wote 3. The Subject and Predicate of a Propo. 


© fition are not always to be known and diſtinguiſh'q 


by the placing of the Words in the Sentence, but 
Hy reflecting duly on the Senſe of the Words, and 
Fe 1 the Mind-and Deſign of the Speaker or Wri. 
= As if I ſay, in Africa there are many Lion, 
T tin many Lions are exiſtent in Africa: Ma 
Lions is the Subject, and exiſtent in Africa is the 
Predicate. It is proper for a Philoſopher to under. 
tand Geometry; here the Word Proper is the Pre. 
dicate, and all the reſt is the Subject, except [; the 
Copula. — 
Note 4. The Subject and Predicate of a Propo- 
ſition ought always to be two different Ideas, or 
two different Terms; for where both the Term; 
” and Ideas are the fame, it is called an identical Pr. 
poſition, which is mere trifling, and cannot tend 
to promote Knowledge, ſuch as, 4 Rule is a Rule, 
or a good Man is a good Man. Op 
But there are ſome Propoſitions, wherein the 
T erms of the Subject and Predicate ſeem to be the 
fame, yet the Ideas are not the fame; nor can 
_ Theſe becalld purely identical or trifling Propoſiti- 
ons; ſuch as Home is Home; that is, Home is « 
convenient Or delightful Place; Socrates is Socraies 
till; that is, he Man Socrates is frill a Philiſ- 
her : The Hero was not @ Hero; that is, the Hero 
did not fhew his Courage : What ] bave written, 
Have written that is, what I wrote I ftill approve 
and will not alter it: What is done, is done; that 
zs, it cannot be undone. It may be eaſily obſerved 
in theſe Propoſitions the Term is equivocal, for in 
the Predicate it has a different Idea from what it has 
in the Subject. 

There are alſo fone Propoſitions wherein the 
Terms of the Subject and Predicate differ, but the 
I 1deas are the ſame ; and theſe are not merely N 

e | Ls | lic 
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ical or trifling Propoſitions 3 as, impudent is ſhame- 
1%; a Billow is a Wave; or Fluftus (in Latin) is 
A Wave; a Globe is @ round Body. In theſe Pro- 
poſitions either the Words are explain'd by a Defini- 
tion of the Name, or the Tdeas by a Definition of 
the Thing, and therefore they are by no Means 

_ uſeleſs, when formed for this Purpoſe. 
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MAL 
O the various Kinds of Propofitions. 


P Ropoſitions may be diſtributed into various 

I Kindsaccording to their Subject, their Copula, 

| their Predicate, their Nature or Compoſition, their 
Senſe, and their Evidence, which Diſtributions will 


| be explained in the following Sections. 
« SzceT. I. 
Of univerſal, particular, indefinite, and ſingular 
Gs? Propoſitions. 


1 may be divided according to their | „ 
; Subjelt into univerſal and particular; this is a 9 
uſually calld a Diviſion ariſing from the Quantity. g 
An univerſal Propoſition is when the Subject is 
according to the whole of its Extenſion; 

ſo if the Subject be a Genus or general Nature, 

it includes all its Specics or Kinds: If the Subject 

be a Species, it includes all its Individuals. This 
Univerſality is uſually ſignified by theſe Words, 
all, every, no, none, or the like; as, 22 
8 5 die: 


, 9 
22 0 x *-S 


die: No Man is Almighty: Every Creature had g 
beginning. | 

A particular Propoſition is when the Subject is 
not taken according to its whole Extenſion ; that 
is, when the Term is limited and reſtrained to 
ſome one or more of thoſe Species or Individuals, 
whoſe general Nature it expreſſes, but reaches 
not to all; and this 1s uſually denoted by the 
Words, ſome, many, a few, there are which. &c. 
as ſome Birds can ſing well: Few Men are truly 
77, There are Parrots which will talk a hundred 

ngs. „ | 
Under the general Name of univerſal Propoſiti- 
ons, we may juſtly include thoſe that are /ingy- 
_ and for the moſt Part thoſe that are indefinite 

0. pity 
A ſingular Propoſition is when the Subject is a 
ſingular or individual Term or Idea; as Deſcartes 
was an ingenious Philoſopher : Sir Iſaac Newton 
has far exceeded all his Predeceſſors : The Palace at 
Hampton Court is a pleaſant Dwelling : This Day 
is very cold. The Subject here muſt be taken ac- 
cording to the whole of its Extenſion, becauſe be- 
ing an individual, it can extend only to one, and 
it muſt therefore be regulated by the Laws of uni- 
v r/al Propoſitions. 

An indefinite Propoſition, is, when no Note, ei- 
ther of Univerſality or Particularity, is prefixed to 
a Subject, which is in its own Nature general; 
as a Planet is ever changing its Place: Angels are 
noble Creatures. Now this ſort of Propoſition, 
eſpecially when it deſcribes the Nature of Things, 
is uſually counted univerſal alſo, and it ſuppoſes 
the Subject to be taken in its whole Extenſion ; 
for if there were any Planet which did not change 
its Place, or any Angel that were not a noble 
at Creature, 


F 
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Creature, theſe Propoſitions would not be ſtrictly 


Vet in order to ſecure us againſt Miſtakes in 
judging of univerſal, particular and indefinite Pro- 


poſitions, it is neceſſary to make theſe following 
Remarks. 


I. Concerning univerſal Propoſitions. 
Note 1. Univerſal Terms may either denote a 
metaphyſical, a phyſical, or a moral Univerſality. 


A metaphyſical, or mathematical Univerſality, is 


when all the Particulars contained under any ge- 
neral Idea have the ſame Predicate belonging to 
them without any Exception whatſoever ; or when 
the Predicate is ſo eſſential to the univerſal Sub- 
jet, that it deſtroys the very Nature of the Sub- 
ject to be without it; as, all Circles have a Centre 
and Circumference : All Spirits in their own Nature 
are immortal. Eg, 

A phyſical or natural Univerſality, is, when ac- 
cording to the Order and common Courſe of Na- 
ture, a Predicate agrees to all the Subjects of that 
Kind, tho? there may be ſome agcidental and pre- 
ternatural Exceptions; as, all Men uſe Words to 
expreſs their Thoughts, yet dumb Perſons are except- 


ed, for 1 cannot ſpeak. All Beaſts bave four 
Feet, yet t 


ere may be ſome Monſters with five; 
or maim*d, who have but three. | 4 

A moral Univerſality, is when the Predicate a- 
grees to the greateſt part of the Particulars which 
are contained under the univerſal Subject; as all 


Negroes are ſtupid Creatures: All Men are govern d 


by Aﬀefion rather than by Reaſon : All the old Ro- 
mans loved their Country: And the Scripture uſes 


this Language, when St. Paul tells us, The Cretes 
are always Liars. ee 


Now 


vo LOGIC K. Or, Part II. 
Neo it is evident, that a ſpecial or ſingular Con- 
cluſion cannot be inferr'd from a moral Univerſality, 
nor always and infallibly from a phy/ical one, tho 
it may be always inferred from a Univerſality 
which is metaphyſical, without any Dan ger or Poſſi- 
bility of a Miſtake. 

Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make 
little or no Diſtinction in common Language, be- 
tween a Subject that is phyſically or metaphyſically 
univerſal. 

Note 2. An univerſal Term is. ſometimes taken 
tollefively for all its particular Ideas united toge- 
ther, and ſometimes diſtributively, meaning each 
of them fingle and alone. 

_ Inſtances of a collective Univerſal are ſuch as 
theſe : All theſe Apples will fill a Buſbel: All the 
Hours of the Night are ſufficient for Sleep: All the 
Rules of Grammar overioad the Memory. In theſe 
Propoſitions it is evident, that the Predicate be- 
fongs not to the [ndividuals ſeparately, but to the 
whole collective Idea; for we cannot affirm the 
fame Predicate if we change the Word all into one, 
or into every, we cannot ſay one Apple or every Ap- 
ple will fill a Bufhel, &c. Now ſuch a collective 
Idea when it becomes the Subject of a Propoſition, 
ought to be eſteemed as one ſingle Thing, and 
this renders the Propoſition fingular or indefinite, as 
we ſhall ſhew immediately. 

A diſtributive Univerſal will allow the Word all 
to be changed into every, or into one, and by this 
Means is diſtinguiſh'd from a collective. 

Inſtances of a diſtributive Univerſal, are the moſt 
common on every Occaſion z- as, all Men are mor- 
tal: Every Man is a Sinner, &c. But in this ſort 


of Univerſal there is a Qiſtinction to be made, 


which follows in the next Remark, © 
5 | 
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Weavers went to preſent their Petition ; we mean 
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Note 3. When an univerſal Term is taken diſg 
tributively, ſometimes it includes all the Judi vidu- 
als. contained in its inferior Species: As when T 
ſay every Sickneſs bas a Tendency to Death ;, I mean 
every Individual Sickneſs as well as every Kind. 
But ſometimes it includes no more. than merely 
each Species or Kind ; as when the Evangeliſt ſays 
Chriſt healed every Diſeaſe, or every Diſeaſe was 
healed by Chriſt ; that is, every Kind of Diſeaſe. 
The firſt of theſe, Logicians call the Diſtribution 
of an Univerſal in ſingula generum ; the laſt is a 
Diſtribution in genera ſingulorum. But either of 
them joined to the Subject render a Propoſition uni- 
verſal. 

. The Univerſality of a Subject is often 
reſtrained by a Part of the Predicate ; as when we 


fay all Men learn Wiſdom by Experience : The uni- 


verſal Subject, all Men, is limited to ſignify only, 
all thoſe Men who learn Wiſdom, The. Scripture 


alſo uſes this ſort of Language, when it ſpeaks of 
mſtified by the Righteouſneſs of one, 
Rom. 1. 16 hat is all Men who are Juſtified ob- 


all Men being 


tain it this way. 

Obſerve here, that not only a net apbyſical or na- 
tural, but a moral Univerſality alſo is oftentimes 
to be reſtrained by a part of the Predicate; as when 
we lay, all the Dutch are good Seamen : All the Ita- 
lians are ſubtle Politicians ; that is, thoſe among the 
Duich who are Seamen, are good Seamen; and 


thoſe among the Talians who are Politicians, 
are ſubtle Politicians, i. e. they are generally 


ſo, 
times reſtrained by the particular Time, Place, Cir- 
cumſtance, &c. or the Deſign of the Speaker; as 
if we are in the City of London, and ſay, all the 


only 


| Nate 5. The Univerſality of a Term is many 
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only all the Weavers who dwell in the City. So 
when it is ſaid in the Goſpel, all Men did marvel, 


Mark v. 20. it reaches only to all thoſe Men who 


heard of the Miracles of our Saviour. | 

Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a nora! 
Univer/ality is reſtrain d by Time, Place, and o- 
ther Circumſtances as well as a natural; ſo that by 
theſe Means the Word all ſometimes does not ex- 
tend to a tenth Part of thoſe who at firſt might 
ſeem to be included in that Word. 
One Occaſion of theſe Difficulties and Ambigu- 
ities, that belong to uni verſal Propoſitions, is the 
common Humour and Temper of Mankind, who 
generally have an Inclination to magnify their I. 
deas, and to talk roundly and univerſally concern- 
ing any thing they ſpeak of; which has introdu. 
ced univerſal Terms of Speech into Cuſtom and 
Habit, in all Nations and all Languages, more 
than Nature or Reaſon would dictate; yet when 
this Cuſtom 1s introduced, it is not at all improper 


to uſe this ſort of Language in ſolemn and ſacred 


ot as well as in familiar Diſcourſe. 


II. | Remarks concerning indefi nite Propoſitions. 

. Note 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerſal 
Forms of Expreſſion, may ſometimes. drop the 
Note of Univerſality, and become indefinite, and 
yet retain the ſame univerſal Senſe, whether meta- 
phyſical, natural or moral, whether collective or di- 
He n 
We may give Inflances of each of theſe. 
Metaphyſical ; as a Circle has a Center and Cir- 
cumference. Natural; 3 as, Beaſts bave four Fett. 
Moral; as, Negroes are ſtupid Creatures, Collec- 
tive; as, the Apples will fit a Buſbel. 'Diſtribuy 
tive 3 as, Men are mortal. 


Note 8. 
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Note 2. There are many Caſes wherein a collec- 


tive Idea is expreſt in a Propoſition by an indefinite 


Term, and that where it deſcribes the Nature or 
Quality of the Subject, as well as when it declares 
ſome paſt Matters of Fatt ; as Fir-trees ſet in good 
Order will give a charming Proſpect; this muſt 
ſignify a Collection of Fir-Trees, for one makes no 
Proſpect. In Matters of Fact this is more evident 
and frequent; as the Romans overcame the Gauls: 
The Robbers ſurrounded the Coach: The wild Geeſe 
flew over the Thames in the Form of a Wedge, - All 


' theſe are collective Subjects. | 


Note 3. In indefinite Propoſitions the Subject is 
often reſtrained by the Predicate, or by the ſpe- 
cial Time, Place, or Circumſtances, as well as in 
Propoſitions which are expreſly univerſal ; as, the 


Chineſes are ingenious Silk-Weavers, 1. e. thoſe 


Chineſes, which are Silk-Weavers are ingenious at 
their Work. The Stars appear to us when the Twi- 


libr is gone. This can ſignify no more than 7be 


Stars which are above our Horizon. 
| Note 4. All theſe Reſtrictions tend to reduce 
ſome indefinite Propoſitions almoſt into particular, 


| as will appear under the next Remarks. 


III. Remarks concerning particular Propoſitions. 
Note 1. A particular Propoſition may ſometimes 
be expreſt indefinitely, without any Note of Parti- 
cularity prefixt to the Subject; as, in Times of Con- 
fuſion Laws are not executed: Men of Virtue are dif-. 
graced, and Murtherers eſcape, 1. e. ſome Laws, 
fome Men of Virtue, ſome Murtherers : Unleſs we 


- ſhould call this Language a moral Univerſality, tho 


I think it can hardly extend fo far. 
Mete 2. The Words ſome, a few, &c. tho they ge- 
nerally denote a proper Particularity, yet ſometimes 
they xpreſs a collective Idea; as, ſome of the Ene- 


mies beſet the General around. A few Greeks would 
beat a and Indians. 7 


marks on this Subject, (viz.) . _ . 


Gen. Rem. I. Since uni verſal, indefinite and par- 


ticular Terms in the plural Number may either be 
e, 


taken in a collective or a diſtributive Senſe, there is 
one ſhort and eaſy Way to find when they are collec. 
tiveand when diſtributive, (viz.) If the Plural Num- 
ber may be chang'd into the ſingular, i. e. if the 


Predicate will agree to one ſingle Subject, it is a 


diſtributive Idea; if not, it is collectivs. 


Gen. Rem. II. Univerſal and particular Terms in 
the plural Number, ſuch as, all, ſome, feu, many, 
&c. when they are taken in their diſtributive Senſe, 
repreſent ſeveral ſingle Ideas; and when they are 
thus affixed to the Subject of a Propoſition, render 
that Propoſition aniverſal or particular, according to 
the univerſality or particularity of the Terms affixt. 


| Gen, Rem. III. Univerſal and particular Terms 
in the plural Number, taken in their collective Senſe, 
repreſent generally one collective Idea. 


If this one collective Idea be thus repreſented 
(whether by univerſal or particular Terms) as the 


Subject of a Propoſition which deſcribes the Na- 


ture of a Thing, it properly makes either a „ng 


lar or an indefinite Propoſitiun; for the Words, all, 


ſome, a few, &c. do not then denote the Quani- 
ty of the Propoſition, but are eſteemed merely as 


Terms which connect the Individuals together in 
order to compoſe one collective Idea. Obſerve 
theſe Inſtances, all the Sycamores in the Garden 
would make a large Grove; i. e. this one Col- 


lection of Sycamores, which is a ſingular 3 
3 e 


J conclude this Section with a few general N. 


| Tine, 


. — — * 
3 
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Some of the Sycamores in the Garden would make a 


cus i. ie righe tj of Rel. 165 
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fine Grove. Sycamores would make a noble Grove: Ii 


theſe laſt tlie Subject is rather indefinite than ſinęu- 


lar, But it is very evident, that in each of theſe 
| Propoſitions the Predicate can only belong to a col- 


Five Idea, and therefore the Subject muſt be 


| eſteemed a collective. 


If this collective Idea (whether repreſented by u- 
niverſal or particular Terms) be uſed in deſcribing 
paſt Matters of Fatt; then it is generally to be 


| eſteemed a ſingular Idea, and renders the Propoſi- 


tion ſingular, as; all the Soldiers of Alexander made 


| but @ little Army : A few Macedonians vanquiſhed 


the large Army of Darius: Some Grenadiers in the 


| Camp plunder d all the neighbouring Towns, 


Now we have ſhewn before, that if a Propo- 


| ſition deſcribing the Nature of Things has an indefi- 


nite Subject, it is generally to be eſteemed univerſal 


| in its propoſitional Senſe : And if it has a /ingular 
| Subjef?, in its propoſitional Senſe it is always rankt 
| with Univer/ſals. _ | | 


| Aﬀer all we muſt be forced to confeſs, that the 


Language of Mankind, and the Idioms of Speech 


ts of the Matter ſpoken of, and thus penetrate 


far ag poſſible into the Deſign of the Speaker of 


Writer, 


| are ſo exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce 
| them to a few Rules; and if we would gain a juſt 
and preciſe Idea of every univerſal, particular 
and indefinite Expreſſion, we muſt not only conſi- _ 
| der the og Idiom of the Language, but the 

e Place, the Occaſion, the Circumftan- 
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Of affirmative and negative Propoſitions. 


| 'HEN a Propoſition is conſidered with Re. 
W gard to its Copula, it may be divided into 
affirmative and negative; for it is the Copula joins 
or disjoins the two Ideas. Others call this a Diviſi- 
on of Propoſitions according to their Quality. 
An affirmative Propoſition is when the Idea of 
the Predicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the Idea of 


the Subject, and is joined to it by the Word ig 


or are, which is the Copula; as all Men are Six 


ners. But when the Predicate is not ſuppoſed tg 
agree with the Subject, and is disjoined from it by 
the Particles is not, are not, &c. the Propoſition is 
negative ; as, Man is not innocent; or, no Man is 
innocent. In an affirmative Propoſition we aſſert 
one Thing to belong to another, and, as it were, 
unite them in Thought and Word: In negative 
Propoſitions we ſeparate one Thing from another, 
and deny their Agreement. 
It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two Ideas or 
Terms are faid to be disjoined as well as joined by a 
Copula : But if we can but ſuppoſe the negative 
Particles do really belong to the Copula of negative 
Propoſitions, it takes away the Harſhneſs of the 
Expreſſion: and to make it yet ſofter, we may 
confider that the 'Predicate and Subject may be 
; Properly ſaid to be joined in a Form of Words as 8 
Þrovefitien, by connexive Particles in Grammar ot 
_ Logick, tho? they are disjoined in their Senſe and 
Signification. Every Youth, who has learnt bis 
Grammar, knows there are ſuch Words as 4:5jun- 
live Conjunctions. 8 
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rue Chriſtian, 
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Several Things are worthy our Notice on this 
Subject. | | Z 255 
it Vote. As there are ſome Terms, or Words, 
and Ideas (as I have ſhewn before) concerning 
which it is hard to determine whether they are ne- 
galive or poſitives ſo there are ſome Propoſitions 
concerning. which it may be difficult to ſay, whe- 
ther they affirm or deny: as, when we ſay, Plato 


| was 10 Fool : Cicero was no unſkilful Orator : Cæ- 
| far made no Expedition to Muſcovy: An Oyſter bas 


10 part like an Eel : It is not neceſſary for a Phyſi- 
tian to ſpeak French, and for a Phyſician to ſpeak 
French is z#eedle/s. The Senſe of theſe Propoſi- 
tions is very plain and eaſy, tho Logicians might 
ſquabble perhaps a whole Day, whether they 
ſhould 2 them under the Names of negative or 
aſirmative. 1 * 
24 Note. In Latin and Engliſh two Negatives 
joined in one Sentence make an A ffirmative; as 
when we declare no Man is not mortal, it is the 
fame as tho we ſaid, Man is mortal. But in Greek 
and oftentimes in French two Negatives make but 
a ſtronger Denial. : 4 
34 Note. If the mere negative Term, Not, be ad- 


| ded to the Copula of an univerſal affirmative Pro- 


poſition, it reduces it to a particular Negative; as, 
all Men are not wiſe, ſignifies the fame as, /ome 
Men are not wiſes | „ 
4 Note. In all affirmative Propoſitions, the 
Predicate is taken in its whole Comprehenſion ; 
that is, every eſſential Part and Attribute of it is 
affirmed concerning the Subject; as when I fay, 
a true Chriſtian is an honeſt Man, every Thing 
that belongs to Honeſty is affirmed concerning a 


/ 
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geb Note. In all negative Propoſitions the Predi- 4 


cate is taken in its whole Extenſion ; that is, eve- Mw 
ry Species and Individual that is contained in the Fg 
general Idea of the Predicate, is utterly-denied con- 18 


cerning the Subject: So in this Propoſition, à Sz; Vin 
Tit is not un Animal, we exclude all forts and kinds, ha 
and particular Animals whatſoever from the Idea of 
a Spirit. 122 

From theſe two laſt Remarks we may derive 
this Inference, that we ought to attend to the enti: 
Comprebenſion of our Ideas, and to the ni verſa 
Extenſion of them, as far as we have proper Capa- 
city for it, before we grow too confident in our 
'affirming or denying any Thing, which may have 
the leaſt Darkneſs, Doubt or Difficulty attending 
it: It is the want of this Attention that betrays us 
into many Miſtakes, 


Ser. III. 
Of -the Oppoſition and Converſion of Propoſitions 
A NY two Ideas being joined or disjoined in 


various Forms will afford us ſev Propo- 
| Aitions : All theſe may be diſtinguiſhed according to 

their Quantity and their Quality ® into four, which 
are markt or deneted by the Letters A, E, I, O. 


thus: | 
—_ 2 | „ e N 
2 a | Iniverſal Negative. 
"v5. M1 denotes a Particular Affirmative. 
oO) Particular Negative. 


according to theſe old Latin Rhymes 


2 The Reader ſhould remember here, "that a Propoſition recording wi 
Quantity is called univerſal or particular, and acco to its Quality, it 
© vither offirmative 1g y * — 


At 


a WK; 
- 
* 
6 
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t II. 
redi.  Aferit A, Negat E, vorum cenerdliterr Ambe. 
ave 7 Ait 1, Negat O, ſed particulariter Ambo. 

: | 
— This may be exemplified by theſe two Ideas, 2 
Si. Tin and a Tree. 
inds, A Every Vine is a Tree, 
ea of E No Vine is à Tree. 

I Some Vine is a Tree, : 
erlye O Some Vine is not a Tree. 
nir: WW" The Logicians of the Schools have written 


erjal many large Trifles concerning the Oppaſition and 

Apa. Converſion of Propoſitions. It will be ſufficient 

1 Ou BF here to give a few brief Hints of theſe Things, 

have WH that the Learner may not be utterly ignorant of 

dng BW them. 

3 * Propoſitions which are made of the ſame Sub- 
| jet and Predicate are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that 

which is denied in one is affirmed in the other, ei- 

| ther in whole or in part, without any Conſideration 
| whether the Propoſitions be true or no. 

. Ik they differ both in Quantity and Quality _ 

are called Contradictoty, as, 


A Every Vine 10 27 Theſe can never 0 both true, 


Tre. 
odge ele ogg falſe at the fame 


Tree. 
If two Univerſals differ in Quality they are 
Contraries, as, 


r wok 11 6 Theſe can never be both true 
5250 Vine is C ah kale but i _ 
ee. ; | 
— differ in G 


8 as, 


A 


erit With 
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J 5 Fin thc * my be \ 2 true toge. 
o Some Vineti no ther, but they can never 
a Tree. be both falſe. | 
Both particular and univerſal Propoſitions which 
agree in Quality but not in Quantity are called Sub. 
altern, tho? theſe are not properly oppoſite, as, 
A Every Vine is a Tree, 
I Some Vine is a Tree, 
A 
E No Vine is a Tree. 
O O Some Vine is not a Tree. 
The Canons of ſubalternate Propoſitions are uſu. 
ally reckoned theſe three (viz.) (1.) If an univer- 
fal Propoſition be true, the particular will be true 
alſo, but not on the contrary, And (2 9 If a par- 
ticular Propoſition be falſe, the univerſal muſt be 
falſe too, but not on the contrary. (g.) Subaltern 
Propoſitions, whether univerſal or particular, 
— ſometimes be both true and ſometimes both 
So CR PIE e i 
The Converſion of Propoſitions is when the Sub- 
ject and Predicate change their Places with Pre- 
ſervation of the Truth. This may be done with 
_ conſtant Certainty in all univerſal Negatives and 
particular Afjirmatives ; as no Spirit is an Animal, 
may be converted, no Animal is.a Spirit; and ſome 
Tree is a Vine, may be converted, ſome Vine is a 
Tree, But there is more formal Trifling in this 
ſort of Diſcourſe than there is of ſolid Improvement, 
becauſe. this ſort of Converſion ariſes merely from 
the Form of Words, as connected in a Propoſition, 
rather than from the Matter. a 
Yet it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there are 
fome Propoſitions, which by Reaſon of the Ideas 
or Matter of which they, are compoſed may be 
converted with conſtant Truth: Such are thoſe 
| ee 


IL 


Oge- 


hich 


Sub. 


* 
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Propoſitions whoſe Predicate is a nominal or real 
Definition of the Subject, or the Difference of it, 


or a Property of the fourth Kind, or a ſuperlative 
Degree of any Property or Quality whatſoever, or 
in ſhore, whereſoever the Predicate and the Sub- 


have exactly the ſame Extenſion or the ſame 


Comprehenſion; as, every Vine is a Tree bearing 


Grabes; and every Tree bearing Grapes is a Vine: 


| Religion is the trueſt M iſdom; and the trueſt Wiſe 
| dom is Religion: Julius Cæſar was the fir# Em- 
| peror of Rome; and the ſirſt Emperor of Rome 
| as Julius Cæſar. Theſe are the Propoſitions 


which are properly convertible, and they are called 


WN Propoſitions. 


SECT. ES 
07 pure and modal Propaſi tions. 


\- Nother Diviſion of Propoſitions among the 
; ſcholaſtick Writers is into pure and modal. 


| This may be called (for Diſtinction ſake) a Diviſi- 
on according to the Predicate. 25 


When à Propoſition merely expreſſes | that the 


| Predicate i is. connected with the Subject, it is calbd 

a pure Propoſition , as, every true Chriſtian is an 

oneſt Man. But when it includes alſo the Yay 

| and Manner wherein the Predicate is connected 

with the Subject, it is call'd a modal Propoſition, 

| a, when I fay, it is neceſſary that a true Chriſtian 
ould be an honeſt Man. 


Writers generally make. the Modality 


| of this Propoſition to belong to the Copula, be- 
cauſe it ſhews the Manner of the Connection be- 
| tween Subject and Predicate. But if the Form 


of the Sentence as à logical Propoſition be duly 


—_ the Mode itſelf is the very Predicate 
L 4 of 
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of the Propoſition, and it muſt run thus: That , 
true Chriſtian ſhould be an boneſt Man is a neceſſary 
bing, and then the whole primary Propoſition is 
included in the Subject of the modal Propoſition, 
There are four Modes of connecting the Predi. 
cCate with the Subject, which are uſually reckoned 
up on this Occaſion, (viz.) Neceſſity and Contin. 

gency which are two Oppoſites, Poſſibility and In. 
Poliibility which are alſo Oppoſites; as, it is ve. 
celſſary that a Globe ſhould be round: That a Globe 
be made of Wood or Glaſs is an unneceſſary or con. 
_ tingent Thing : [It is impoſſible that à Globe ſhoull 
| be ſquare : It is poſſible that a Globe may be made of 
WOE . 8 
With Regard to theſe modal Propoſitious which 
the Schools have introduced, I would make theſe 


two Remarks. 


... Remark 1. Theſe Propoſitions in Engliſb art 
Formed by the Relation pf che Words, 4% be, 
might not be, can be, and cannot be, into thoſe more 
_ explicate Forms of a logical Copula and Predi- 
cate, is neceſſary, is contingent, is poſſible, is impoſ- 
fible: For it is neceſſary that a Globe ſhould be round, 


fignifies no more than that a Globe mui? b. 


+ 4 *% * 


round. 


Remark 2. Let it be noted that this quadru- 
ple Modality is only an Enumeration of the 1. 
_ tural Modes or Manners wherein the Predicate 1 
connected with the Subject: We might alſo de- 
ſcribe ſeveral moral and civil Modes of connecting 
two Ideas together (viz. ) Lawfulneſs and Uniaw- 
Fulneſ5, Conveniency and Inconveniency, &c. whence 
we may form ſuch modal Propoſitions as theſe. 1t 
is unlawful for any Perſon to kill an innocent Man : 
. FA lawful for Chriſtians to eat Nad in Lent: 4 
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hat ill all that wwe think is inempedient: For a Man to 


eſary Je affable to Bis Neighbour is very convenient, &c. 
on 6 WM , + There are ſeveral other Modes of ſpeaking where · 


1 by a Predicate is connected with a Subject: ſuch 
red. as, it is certain, it is doubtful, it is probable, it is 
oned inprobable, it is agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid by 
uin. the Ancients, it is written, &c. all which will form 
| Im. other kinds of modal Propoſitions. 

s 1. But whether the Modality be natural, moral, &c. 
lobe | yet in all theſe Propoſitions it 1s the Mode is the 
cn. proper Predicate, and Tal the reſt of the Propoſition, 


%%% except the Copula (or Word is) belongs to the Sub- 
le of - jet" and thus they become pure Propoſitions of a 
complex Nature, of which we ſhall treat in the 55 
hich next Section, fo that there is no great Need of ma- 1 
heſe king Modals a diſtinct Sort. | 

IF There are many little Subtilties which the Schools 

| acquaint ys with concerning the Converſion and Op- 

ate WF poſition, and Equipollence of theſe modal Propo- 


„%, tions, ſuited to the Latin or Greek Tongues, ra- 

re WF ther than the Engliſb', and fit to paſs away the 

edi- WF Ice Time 4 a Stugent, rather than to enrich his 

nd, | 5» f 5 f 

| Of fg Prop WHONs, 0 whetber 15 ape or complex, 2 
ru- Gl . 
14 Wu! 11 E — we conſider the Nature of Propoſiti- 

15 together with the Formation of them, 

de- and the ; Fino whereof they are made, we di- 


ng ride them into ſingle and compound. 

Angle Propoſition is that which has but one 
Ace Subject and one Predicate ; but if it has more Sub- 
1 jects or more Predicates, it is called a compound Pro- 


1: Pofition, and indeed it contains two or more Fro. | 
s in . 


2 N 


ws LO OGIT CR. Or, Patt Il. 
4A Nie Propoſition (which is alſo called cate. 
2 may be divided again into ſimple and com. 


A . — Fre Propoſition is that whoſe Subjec 


vid Predicate are made up of fingle Terms; as, 


FE tus is defi rable : Every Pemitent i ts Wy 'd: No 


When the Subject, or Predicate, or both, ann 


made up of complex Terms, it is called a complex 
Propoſition 3, as every fincere Penitent is pardon d; 
 Piriue is deſirable for its own Sake: No Man alive 
15 perfetly innocent. 

If the Term which is added to the Subject of a 
complex: Propoſition be either eſſential or any Way 
neceſſary to it; then it is called explicative, for it 
only explains the Subject: as every Mortal Man 
ui a Son Rm. But if the Term added to make 
up the complex Subject does not neceſſarily or 


32 eonſtantly belong to it, then it is determinative, 


and limits the Subject to a particular part of its 
Extenſion; as, every pious Man ſball be bappy. 
In the firſt Propoluicn the Word mortal is mere- 

Ty explicative : in the ſecond Propoſition the Word 

us is determinative. . 

Here note, that whatſoever may be affirmed or 
denied concerning any Subject with an explicative 
Addition; may be alſo affirmed or denied of that 
Subject without it; as we may boldly ſay, every 


u i Sim of Adam, as well as, every mortal 


- Man + But it is not ſo, where the Addition is de- 
terminatiue,” for we cannot ſay, every Man « oh be 
bappy, tho? every Pious Man ſhall be o. 


2. 


5 the fame Manner: The Engliſh Tongue in 
this Reſpect n ſome — above the Ann 4 n 
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In a complex Propoſition the Predicate or Sab- 
is ſometimes made complex by the Pronouns, 
who, which, whoſe, 10 whom, &c. which make 
another Propoſition 3 as every Man who is pious, 
ſhall be ſaved : Julius, whoſe Sirname was Cæſar, 
overcame Pompey : Bodies which are tranſparent, 
have' many Pores. Here the whole Propoſition is 
called the primary or chief, and the additional Pro- 
poſition 1s called an incident Propoſition. But it is 


| ſtill to be eſteem'd in this Caſe merely as a part of 


the complex Term; and the Truth or Falſhood 
of the whole complex Propoſition 1s not to be judged 


| by the Truth or Falſhood of the incident Propofi- 


tion, but by the Connection of the whole Suhject 


| with the Predicate, For the incident — 
tion may be falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſible, and 


yet the whole complex Propoſition may be true, 
7 4 Horſe which has Wings, might. fo over tbe 
, 

. Beſide this Complexion which belongs to the Sub- 
jeft or Predicate, logical Writers uſe to ſay, there 
Is a Complexion which may fall upon the Copula 
alſo : But this I have accounted for in the SeZFion 
concerning modal Propofitions ; and indeed it is 


not of much Importance whether i were placed f 


there or here. 


SECT. VI. 
o compound Propoſtio Hons. 


more Subjects or Predicates, or both; and 
it contains in i two or more Propoſitions, which | 


ir eicher plainly erpr ef, or conceal'd and inph d. 


* is 


The 


Aces Propoſition is made up of two or 


The firft ſort of compound Propoſitions are thoſe 
wherein the Compoſition is expreſt and evident, and 
they are diſtinguiſh*d into theſe ſix Kinds, (viz.) 
Copulative, Diqunctive, Conditional, Cauſal, Re- 
lative and Diſcreti ve. 


I. Copulative Propoſitions are thoſe which have 

more Subjects or Predicates connected by affirma- 
tive or negative Conjunctions; as Riches and Ho- 
nours are Temptations to Pride: Cæſar conquer d the 
Gauls and the Britons : Neither Gold nor Jewel: 
will purchaſe Immortality. Theſe Propoſitions are 
evidently compeunded, for each of them may be 
reſolved into two Propoſitions, (viz.) Riches are 
Temptations to. Pride; and Honour is @ Temptation 
#o Pride; and fo the reſt, 
The Truth of copylative Propoſitions depends 
upon the Truth of all the Parts of them ; for if 
Cz/ar had conquered the Gauls, and not the Bri- 
tons, or the Britons and not the Gauls, the ſecond 
copulative Propoſition had not been true. 

Here note, thoſe Propoſitions,” which cannot be 
reſolved into two or more fimple Propoſitions, are 
not properly copulative, tho* two or more Ideas 
be connected and coupled by ſuch Conjunctions, 
either in the Subject or Predicate ; as, t and 
three make five : Majeſty and Meekneſs don't often 
meet: The Sun, Moon, and Stars are not all to be 
| ſeen at once. Such Propoſitions are to be eſteem'd 
merely complex, becauſe the Predicate cannot be at- 


firmed of each ſingle Subject, but only of all of 


them together as a collective Subject. 
II. Digunttive Propoſition are when the Parts 

are digjoined or oppoſed to one another by diſ- 
| jundtive Particles 3 as, it is either Day or Male: 


—— — — — — 


To The 


TY 
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The Weather is either ſhining or rainy: Quantity is 
ler Length, Breadth, or Depth. 9. F f 
The Truth of Diqunctives depends on the ne- 
ceſſary and immediate Oppoſition of the Parts; 
therefore only the laſt of theſe Examples is true; 


but the two firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe Ti- 


lebt is a Medium between Day and Night ; and 
dry, cloudy Weather is a Medium between ſhining 
and raining. 

III. Conditional or hypothetical Propoſitions are 
thoſe whoſe Parts are united by the conditional 
Particle i; as, If the Sun be fixt, the Earth muſt 
move : It there be no Fire, there will be no Smoke. 
Note, The firſt Part of theſe Propoſitions, or 
that wherein the Condition is contained, is called 
the antecedent, the other is called the conſequent. 


The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends not at 


all on the Truth and Falſhood of their two Parts, 
but on the Truth of the Connection of them; for 
each part of them may be falſe, and yet the whole 
Propoſition true; as, if there be no Providence, 
there will be no future Pumſhment. 


i IW. Cauſal Propoſitions are where two Propoſi- 


tions are joined by cauſal Particles ; as, Houſes were 


not built that they might be deſtroyed : Rehoboam 
was unhappy becauſe he followed evil Counſel. © 

The Truth of a cauſal Propoſition ariſes not 
from the Truth of the Parts, but from the cauſal 
Influence that the one Part of it has upon the 
other; for both Parts may be true, yet the Propo- 


ſition falſe, if one Part be not the Cauſe of the 


other. 

Some Logicians refer reduplicative Propoſitions 
to this Place, as Men, confidered as Men, are ra- 
nana Creatures, i. e. hecauſe they are Men. 3 


Po. « 


V. Relative Propoſitions have their Parts joined 
by ſuch Particles, as expreſs a Relation or Compa. 
riſon of one Thing to another; as, when you are 
filem I will ſpeak : As much as you are worth, þ 
much you ſhall be efteemed : As is the Father, ſq is 
the Son + Where there is no Tale-Bearer, Contention 
will ceaſe, 


Theſe are very much a-kin to conditional Pro- 
poſitions, and the Truth of them depends upon the 
Juſtneſs of their Connection. . 

VI. Diſcreti ve Propoſitions ate ſuch wherein va- 
rious and ſeemingly oppoſite Judgments are made 
whoſe Variety or Diſtinction is hoted by the Parti- 
cles, but, tho', yet, Ec. as Travellers may chang: 
their Climate but not their Temper : Job was Pati- 
ent, tho* bis Grief was great. 


The Truth and Goodneſs of a diſcretive Props- 
fition depends on the Truth of both Parts, and 
their Contradiſtinction to one another; for tho 
both Parts ſhould be true, yet if there be no 
ſeeming Oppoſition between them, it is an uſe- 
leſs Aſſertion, tho? we cannot call it a falſe one; 
as, Deſcartes was a Philoſopher, yet be was a 
' Frenchman : The Romans were valiant, but they 
ſpoke Latin; both which Propoſitions are ridicu- 
lous, for want of a ſeeming 275 between 
the Parts. B . 
Since we have declared wherein the Trutb and 

Falſhood of theſe compound Propoſitions conſiſt, it is 

proper alſo to give ſome Intimations how any of 


e Propoſitions when they are falſe may be oppo- 


All compound Propoſitions, except Copulatives 
and Diſcretives, are properly denied or contradict- 
ed when the Negation affects their conjunctive 
Particles; as, if the disjunctive . al- 
8 r * , EY a N erts, 


ſays, I is not either Day or Night, or it is not nes 
eſſary that it ſhould be either Day or Night, ſo the 

pothetical Propofition is denied by ſaying, It does 
not. follow that the Earth muſg move if the Sun be fixfd. 
A digjunitive Propoſition may be contradicted 
alſo by denying all the Parts, as, it is neitber Day 

And a cauſal Propoſition may be denied or op- 
poſed indirectly and improperly, when either part of 
the Propoſition is denied; and it muſt be falſe if 
either Part be falſe: But the Deſign of the Propo- 
fition being to, ſhew the cauſal Connection of the 


two Parts, each Part is ſuppoſed to be true, and 


it is not properly contradicted as a cauſal Propoſition, 
unleſs one Part of it be denied to be the Cauſe of 

r VID, 
As for Copulatives and Diſcretives, becauſe their 


Truth depends more on the Truth of their Parts} 


therefore theſe may be oppoſed or denied as many 
Ways, as the Parts of which they are compos'd 
may be denied; fo this copulative .Propofition, 
Riches and Honour are Temptations to Pride, may 
be denied by ſaying, Riches are not Temptations, 
tho Honour may be : or, Honour is not a Temptation, 
thi? Riches may be : or, -neither Riches nor Honour 
are Temptations, & Ke HG WR 
So this diſcretive Propoſition, Fob as patients 
th his Grief was great, is denied by ſaying, Fob. 
was not patient, tho his Grief was great: or, Fob 
was patient, but his Grief was not great: or, Fob 
was not patient, nor was his Grief great. 

We proceed now to the ſecond ſort of compound 
Propoſitions, (viz. ) ſuch whoſe Compoſition is not 
expreſſed, but latent or conceaPd, yet a {ſmall At- 
tention will find two Propoſitions included in them, 
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1. Excluſives ; as, The pious Man alone is bap- 


27 I is only Sir Iſaac Newton could find out true 
. . 

2. Exceptives; as, None of the Ancients but 
Plato well defended the Soul's Immortality. The Pro- 
teftants worſhip none but God: | | 

3. Comparatives; as, Pain is the greateſt A, 
fiction. No Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards 
at Mexico. | 


HFlere note, that the comparative Degree does 


not always imply the Poſitive ; as if I ſay, A Fool 
is beiter than a Muave; this does not affirm that 
_ Folly is Good, but that it is a 4% Evil than Kna- 
very. : 3 | 
* Inceptives and Deſſtives; which relate to the 
beginning or ending of any thing; as, the Latin 
Tongue is not yet forgotten. No Man before Orpheus 
wrote Greek Verſe; Peter Czar of Muſcovy began 
% D Nationi | 
To theſe may be added Continuatives; as Rome 


remains to this Day, which includes at leaſt two 


Propoſitions, (viz.) Rome was, and Rome is. 

Here let other Authors ſpend Time and Pains 
in giving the preciſe Definitions of all theſe ſorts 
of Propoſitions, which may be as well underftood 
by their Names and Examples : Here let them tel! 
what their Truth depends upon, and how they 
are to be oppoſed or contradicted; but a mode- 
rate Share -of common Senſe, with a Review of 
what is ſaid on the former Compounds, will ſuffice 
8 all theſe Purpoſes without the Formality of 
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| & true and Jags Prop tions. 


to their Senſe or Signification, 1 
they are diſtributed into true and falſe 


171 


thus 
A true 


Pg are next to be conſidered accord- 


3 repreſents Things as they are in them- 
Hung but if Things are repreſented otherwiſe, 


falſe. © 


than they are in themſelves, the Propoſition is 


Or we. may deſcribe them more particularly 


thus; a true Propoſition joins thoſe Ideas and Terms 


together whoſe Objects — joined and agree, 


Or 


it disjoins thoſe Ideas and Terms, whoſe Objects 
diſagree or are disjoin d; as every Bird has Wings, 


| aBrute is not immortal. 


A falſe Propoſition joins thoſe Ideas or Terms 


| whoſe Objects diſagree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe 
| — e sas Birds have no Wings, Brutes are 
| immortal 


Note, Tei is a that the ſame Propoſition 


ſnould be both true and falſe at the ſame Time. 
in the fame Senſe and in the fame Reſpect; 
| cauſe, a (Propoſition is but the Repreſentation of 


was 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of 'T hings : Now 


it is impoſſible that the ſame Thing ſhoud be and not 
| be, or that the ſame Things ſhould agree and not 


agree at the ſame Time and in the ſame Reſpect. This 


$a firſt Principle of human Knowledge. 


Let ſome Propoſitions-may ſeem to contradict 


ode another, tho they may be both true, but in 


diffetent Senſes or Keſpects or Times: as, Man 
was immortal in Paradiſe, and Man was mortal in 
Paradiſe. But theſe two Propoſitions muſt be 
refer'd to different Times ; as, Man before biz Fall 


was immortal, but at ils Fall he became mo 


5 


29 
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So we may ſay now, Man is Mortal, or Man i; 
immortal, if we take theſe Propoſitions in diffe- 
rent Reſpects; as, Man is an immortal Creature 
as to his Soul, but mortal as to his Body. A great 
Variety of Difficulties and ſeeming Contradictions, 
both in holy Scripture and other Writings, may 
be ſolved and explained in this manner. 

The moſt important Queſtion on this Subject 
is this, M bat is the Criterion or diſtinguiſhing Mart 
F Truth? How ſhall we know when a Propoſi- 
tion is really true or falſe? There are ſo many Dif. 
guiſes of Truth in the World, ſo many falſe Ap. 
pearances of Truth, that ſome Sects have decla- 


red there is no Poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing Truth 


from Falſbocd; and therefore they have abandoned 
all Pretences to Knowledge, and maintain'd ftre- 
nuouſly that nothing is to be knewn.. 


The firſt Men of this Humour made themſelves 


famous in Greece by the Name of Sceptics ; that 
is, . Seekers: They were alſo called Academicks, 
borrowing their Name from Academia, their 
School or Place of Study. They: taught that all 
Things are uncertain, tho* they allow'd that ſome 
are more probable than others. After theſe aroſe 
the Sect of Pyrrbonicts, named from Pyrrho their 
. Maſter, who would not allow one Propoſition to 

be more probable than another; but profeſs'd that 
all Things were equally uncertain. Now all theſe 
Men (as an. ingenious Author expreſſes it) were 
rather to be called a Se of Liars than Pbiloſe- 
pbers, and that Cenſure is juſt for two Reaſons: 
( 1.) Becauſe they determined concerning every 
Propoſition that it was uncertain, and believed 
that as a certain Truth, while they profeſſed 7bere 
was nothing certain, and that nothing could be 
determined concerning Truth or Falſhood ; and 
dws their very Doctrine gave. itſelf the Lie. (2: 
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Becauſe they judged and acted as other Men did 
in the common Affairs of Life; they would nei- 
ther run into Fire nor Water, tho? they profeſſed 

orance and Uncertainty; whether the one 
would burn, or the other drown them. 

There have been ſome in all Ages who have 
too much affected this Humour, who diſpute 
againſt every thing, under Pretence that Truth has 
no certain Mark to diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore 
enquire, what is the general Criterion of Truth? 
And in order to this, it is proper to conſider what 
is the Reaſon-why we aſſent to thoſe. Propoſitions, 
which contain the moſt certain and indubitable 
Truths, ſuch as theſe, the Mole is greater than a 
Part; two and three make five. 

The only Reaſon why we believe theſe Propo- 
ſitions to be true, is becauſe the Ideas of the Sub- 
jects and Predicates appear with ſo much Clear- 
neſs and Strength of Evidence to agree to each 
other, that the Mind cannot help diſcerning the 
Agreement, and cannot really doubt of the Truth 
of them, but is conſtrained. to judge them true. 
So when we compare the Ideas of a Circle and a 
Triangle, or the Ideas of an Oyſter and a Butterfly, 
we ſee ſuch an evident Diſagreement between 
them, that we are ſure that a Butterfly is not an 
Oyfter ; nor is a Triangle a Circle. There is no- 


| thing but the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſ- 
| agreement between two Ideas, that makes us af- 


firm or deny the one or the other. 
Now it will follow from hence that a clear and 
diftinf? Perception or full Evidence of the Agreement 


| and Diſagreement of our Ideas to one another, or to 


things, is a certain Criterion of Truth: For ſince 


our Minds are of ſuch a Make, that where the Evi- 


withold our Aſſent; We ſhould then be neceſſa. 
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rily expoſed to believe Falſhood, if compleat Evi. 


dence ſhould be found in any Propoſitions that 
are not true. But ſurely the God of perfect Wi. 
dom, Truth and Goodneſs would never oblige 
his Creatures to be thus deceived ; and therefore 
he would never have conſtituted us of ſuch 2 
Frame, as would render it naturally impoſſible to 
guard againſt Error. 

Another Conſequence is naturally derived from 
the former; and that is, that the only Reaſon 
why we fall into a Miſtake is becauſe we are im. 

tient to form a Judgment of Things before we 
E a clear and evident Perception of their Agree. 
ment or Diſagreement; and if we will make haſte 
to judge while our Ideas are obſcure and confus d, 
or before we ſee. whether they agree or difagree, 
we ſhall plunge our ſelves into perpetual Errors, 
See more on this Subject in an Eſſay on the Frei- 
dom of Will in God and Man: Publiſh'd 1732 
Sect. 1. p. 13. Sold by 7. Roberts in Waruitk 
Lane, and R. Hett in the Poultry, 

Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the Ne- 
ceſſity of clear and diſtin& Ideas refers chiefly to 
Propoſitions, which we form our ſelves by our own 
Powers: As for Propoſitions which we derive from 
the Teſtimony of others, they will be accounted fot 
in Chap. IV. wo ot Os 


3 Scr. VIII. | 
Of certain and dubious Propoſitions, of Knowledge 


and Opinion. 


h Ince we have found that Evidence is the great 
Criterion and the ſure Mark of Truth; this 


leads us directly to conſider Propoſitions according 


to their Evidence; and here we muſt take Notice 


both of the different Degrees of Evidence, and the 
different Kinds of it, | Pro- ; 


a 


immediate y) the Degree of Aſſin 
; Z e of Evidence: and therefore the D. fft rence is not great, whether Pre 


* 
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Propoſitions according to their different Degrees 
of Evidence are diſtinguiſhed into certain and du- 
Ka | 7 5 


. | 
- Where the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſ- 

gement of the Ideas is fo ſtrong and plain, that 
e cannot forbid nor delay our Aſſent; the Pro- 
poſition is called certain, as, every Circle hath a 
Centre the World did not create it ſelf, An Aſſent 
to ſuch Propoſitions is honour'd with the Name of 
Knowledge. Fry: s 
But when there is any Obſcurity upon the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, ſo that 
the Mind does nar clearly perceive it, and is not 
compell'd to aſſent or diſſent, then the Propoſi- 
tion, in a proper and Philoſophical Senſe, is called 
doubtful or uncertain; as, the Planets are inhabited, 
the Souls of Brutes are mere Malter; the World will 
nut ſtand a thouſand Years longer; Dido built the 
City of Carthage, Sc. Such uncertain Propofitions' 
are called Opinions. LEE BIG | 

When we conſider our ſelves as Philoſophers or 
Searchers of Truth, it would be well if we always 
ſuſpended a full Judgment or Determination about 
any thing, and made farther Inquiries, where this 
plain and perfect Evidence is wanting; but we 
are ſo prone of our ſelves to judge without full. 
Evidence, and in ſome Caſes the Neceſſity of 
Action in the Affairs of Life conſtrains us to judge 
and determine upon a tolerable Degree of Evi- 
dence, that we vulgarly call thoſe Propoſitions 


Lt may be objected, that this Cerrarnty and Uncertainty being only in the 
Mind, the Diviſion belongs to Propofitions rather acccroing to the Degrees 
of our Aſſent, then the Degrees of Evidence. But it may well be anſwered, 
that the Evidence here intended is that which appears ſo to tie Mind, and 
not the mere Evidence in the Nature of Things: Beſides (as we ſhall ſhew. 
t ought to be exact y proportionable. to the 


Degre 
tions be called certain or uncertain, according to the Meaſure of Evidence, 
= M 3 


certain 
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certain, where we have but very little Room or 
Reaſon to doubt of them, tho' the Evidence be 
not compleat and reſiſtleſs. 

Certainiy, according to the Schools, is diſtin. 
guiſhed into Oꝶjective and Subjective. Objective 
Certainty is when the Propoſition is certainly true 
in it ſelf; and Subjective, when we are certain of 
the Truth of i it. The one is in Wings, the other 
is in our Minds. 

But let it be obſerved here, that every Propoſi- 
tion in it ſelf is certainly true or certainly falſe. For 
tho Doubifulneſ or Uncertainty ſeems to be a Me. 
dium between certain Truth and certain Falſhood 
in our Minds, yet there is no ſuch Medium in 
Things themſelves; no, not even in future Events: 

for now at this time it is certain in it ſelf, that 
Midſummer- Day ſeven Tears bence will be ſerme, 
or it is certain it will be cloudy, tho we are uncer- 
tain and utterly ignorant what ſort of Day it vil 
be : This Certainty of diſtant Futurities is known 
to God only, 

So ik or dubious Propoſitions, i. e. Opinions, 
are diſtinguiſh'd into probable or improbable. 

When the Evidence of any Propoſition is great- 
er than the Evidence of the contrary, then it is a 
probable Opinion : Where the Evidence and Argu- 
ments are ſtronger on the contrary Side, we call 

it improbable, But while the Arguments on ei. 
ther Side ſeem to be equally ſtrong, and the Evi- 
dence for and 2 any Propoſition appears 
equal to the Mind, then in common Language we 
call it a doubiſul Matter, We alſo call it a dubi- 


ous or doubtful Propoſition when there are no Ar- 

ments on either Side, as next Chriſtmas Day 
will be a very ſharp Froſt, And in general all theſe 
Propoſitions are doubiful, wherein we can per- 


ceive no ſufficient Marks or . Evidences of Truth 
or 
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or Falſtood. In ſuch a Caſe the Mind which is 
ſearching for Truth ought to remain in a State of 


| "Doubt and Suſpence, until ſuperior Evidence on 
| one Side or the other indline the Balance of the 


Judgment, and determine the Probability or Cer- 


zainty to the one Side. 


A great many Propoſitions which we generally 
believe or diſbelieve in human Affairs, or in the 
Sciences, have very various Degrees of Evidence, 


| which yet ariſe not to compleat Certainty, either 
| of Truth or Falſhood. Thus it comes to pals 
that there are ſuch various and alniolt infinite De- 


grees of Probability and Improbability. To a weak 
Probability we ſhould give a weak Aſent; and a 


| fronger Aſſent is due where the Evidence is greater, 
| and the Matter more probable. If we proportiop 
| our Aſſent in all Things to the Degrees of Evidence, 
ve do the utmaſt that human Nature is capable of 


ina rational Way to ſecure itſelf from Error. 
ser. IX. 


and Inſpiration. 


| Of Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Imelligence, Reaſon, Faith 


'FTER we have conſidered the Evidence of 
- Propoſitions in the various Degrees of it, 
we. come to ſurvey the ſeveral Kinds of Evidence, 


or the different Ways whereby Truth is let into 


the Mind, and which produce accordingly ſeveral 


kinds of Knowledge. We ſhall diſtribute them 
into theſe fix (viz.) Senſe, Conſciouſneſi, Intelli. 
Fence, Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpiration, and then 


2 the Propoſitions which are derived from 
chem. - 8 | 


M 4 I. The 
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I. The Evidence of Senſe is when we frame a 
Propoſition according to the Dictate of any of 
our Senſes; ſo we judge that Graſs is green ; that 
a Trumpet gives a pleaſant Sound; the Fire bury; 
Mood; Water is ſoft, and Iron is hard; for we 
have ſeen, heard or felt all theſe. It is upon this 
Evidence of Senſe that we know and believe the 
daily Occurrences in human Life; and almoſt all 
the Hiſtories of Mankind that are written by 
. or Ear-Witneſſes are built upon this Prin- 
ciple. | KS 

| | the Evidence of Senſe we don't only in- 
I clude that Knowledge which is derived to us by 
our outward Senſes of Hearing, Seeing, Feeling, 
Taſting and Smelling, but that alſo which is de- 
rived from the inward Senſations and Appetites 
of Hunger, Thirſt, Eaſe, ＋ wit Pain, Wear. 
neſs, Reſt, &c. and all thoſe Things which belong 
to the Body; as Hunger is a painful Appetite, Light 

is pleaſant : Reſt is ſweet to the weary Limbs, 
Propoſitions which are built on this Evidence 
may be named ſenſible Propofitions, or the Difats: 


| of Senſe. 

| II. As we learn what belongs to the Body by T 
the Evidence of Senſe, ſo we learn what belongs E 
to the Soul by an inward Conſtiouſneſs, which WW ſo 
may be called a ſort. of internal Feeling, or ip!» WW ce 
ritual Senſation of what paſſes the in the Mind; as, be 
I think before I ſpeak ; I defire large Knowledee, I 15 
Juſpett my own Practice, I ftudied hard to Day; L 
my Conſcience bears Witneſs. of my Sincerity; W WM © 
Soul hates vain Thoughts ; Fear is an uneaſy Paſſion it 


long Meditation on one thing is tireſome. + ti 
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Thus it appears that we obtain the Knowledge 
of a Multitude of Propoſitions, as well as of ſingle 


Ilias by thoſe two Principles which Mr. Locke calls 


Senſation and Reflection: One of them is a ſort of 
Conſciouſneſs of what affects the Body, and the other 
is a Conſciouſneſs of what paſſes in the Mind. 
Propoſitions which are built on this internal Con- 
ſciouſneſs, have yet no particular or diſtinguiſhing 
Name aſſigned to them. 5 


III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abſtracted 


Propoſitions which carry their own Evidence 
with them, and admit no Doubt about them. 
Our Perception of this Self- Evidence in any Pro- 

ition is called Intelligence. It is our Knowledge 
of thoſe firſt Principles of Truth which are (as it 
were) wrought into the very Nature and Make 
of our Minds: They are fo evident in them- 
ſelves to every Man who attends to them, that 
they need no Proof. It is the Prerogative and 
peculiar Excellence of theſe Propoſitions, that 


| they can ſcarce ever be proved or denied : They 


cannot eaſily be proved, becauſe there is nothing 
ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, from whick 
an Argument may be drawn to prove them. 
They cannot well be denied, becauſe their own 
Evidence is fo bright and convincing, that as 
ſoon as the Terms are underſtood the Mind ne- 
ceſſarily aſfents: ſuch are theſe, M alſocver acteth 

has no Properties; a Part 


"bath a Being; Nothin 
5 14 than the Whol: z nothing can be the Cauſe 
| - "Theſe 8 are called Axioms, or Max- 


ims, or firſt Principles; theſe are the very Founda- 
tions of all improved Knowledge and Reaſonings, 
3 on this Account theſe have been thought to 
be innate Propoſitions, or Truths born with 55 
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Some ſuppoſe that a great part of the Know. 
ledge of Angels and human Souls in the ſeparate 
State is obtained in this manner, (viz.) by ſuch an 
immediate View of Things in their own Nature, 
which is called Intuition.. 


IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of Evidence, and 
that is when one Truth is inferr'd or drawn from 
others by natural and juſt Methods of Argu- 
ment; as, if there be much Light at Midnight, | 
infer, it proceeds from the Moon, becauſe the Sun i; 
under the Earth. If I ſee a Cottage in a Forreſt, ] 
conclude, Some Man has been there and built i. 
Or when I ſurvey the Heavens and Earth, this 
gives Evidence to my Reaſon, that there is a God 
who made them. 

'The Propoſitions which I believe upon this 
kind of Evidence, are called Conclu/tons, or rational 
Truths, and the Knowledge that we gain this Way 
is properly call'd Science, | 

Yet let it be noted, that the Word Science is 
uſually applied to a whole Body of regular or me- 
thodical Obſervations or Propoſitions which learn- 
ed Men have formed concerning any Subject of 
Speculation, deriving one Truth from another by 
a Train of Arguments. If this Knowledge chict- 
ly directs our Practice, it is uſually called an Ar. 
And this is the moſt remarkable Diſtinction be- 
tween an Art and a Science, (viz.) the one refers 


chiefly to Practice, the other to Speculation, Na- 


tural Philoſophy or Phyſick, and - Ontology are Sci- 
ences; Logick and Rhetorick are called Arts; but 
Mathematicks include both Art and Science; for 
they have much of Speculation, and much of Prac: 
tice in them. . 

* Note, Since this Book was written we have ſeen ſo many Apearances of 


the Aurora Borealis as reduces this inferente only to a Probabilit . 
wil 4 RL Objerve 
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Obſerve here, chat when the Evidence of a 


| Propoſition derived from Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, In- 

| telligence, or Reaſon is firm and indubitable, it pro- 

| duces ſuch Aſſent as we call a natural Cer- 
tomy. | 


V. When we derive the Evidence of any Pro- 
poſition from the Teſtimony of others, it is called 


| the Evidence of Faith ; and this is a large Part of 
| our Knowledge, - Fen thouſand Things there are 
| which we believe merely upon the Authority or 


Credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of 


| them. It is by this Evidence that we know there 


is ſuch a Country as China, and there was fuch a 
Man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is by this 


| that moſt of the Tranſactions in human Life are 


managed: We know our Parents and our Kin- 


| dred by this Means, we know the Perſons and 


Laws of our preſent Governours, as well as Things 

that are at a vaſt Diſtance from us in foreign Na- 

tions, or in ancient Ages. | 
According as the Perſons that inform us of any 


| thing are many or few, or more or leſs wiſe, and 


faithful, and credible, ſo our Faith is more or leſs 
firm or wavering, and the Propoſition believed. is 
either certain or doubtful ; but in Matters of Faith, 
an gxceeding great Probability is called a moral 
Certainty. 9 | 

Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into Divine and 
Human, not with Regard to the Propoſitions that 
are believed, but with Regard to the Teſtimony 
upon which we believe them. When God re- 
veals any thing to us, this gives us the Evidence 
of Divine Faith ;, but what Man only acquaints 
us with produces a human Faith in us; the one, 


being built upon the Word of Man, ariſes but to 


moral Certainty; but the other being founded = 


— 
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the Word of God ariſes to an abſolute and infal. 
lible Aſſurance, ſo far as we underſtand the Mean. 
ing of this Word. This is called ſpernalural 
Certainly. 

' Propoſitions which we believe upon the Evi. 
dence of human Teſtimony are called Narrative, 
Relations, Reports, Hiſtorical Obſervations, &c. 
but ſuch as are built on Divine Teftimony are term. 
ed Matters of Revelation; and if they are of great 
Importance in Religion, they are called Article; if 
—_ | | 
ledge, which are ſaid to be derived from Obſerva. 
tion and Experience, that is, Experience in our- 
ſelves, and the Obſervations we have made on 
other Perſons or Things; but theſe are made up 
of ſome of the former Springs of Knowledge join- 
ed together, (vix.) Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Reaſon, 
Faith, &c. and therefore are not reckon'd a dil. 
tinct kind of Evidence. | 


VII. Inſpiration is a ſort of Evidence diſtin 

from all the former, and that is, when ſuch an 
overpowering Impreſſion of any Propoſition is made 
upon the Mind by God himſelf, that gives a con- 
vincing and indubitable Evidence of the Truth 


and Divinity of it: So were the Prophets and the 


Apoſtles inſpired *. 

Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make 
uſe of the outward Senſes, or the inward Work- 
ings of the Imagination, of Dreams, Apparitions, 
Viſions and Voices, or Reaſoning, or perhaps hu- 
man Narration, to convey divine Truths to the 
Mind of the Prophet; but none of theſe would 
be ſufficient to deſerve the Name of Inſpiration, 


# Note here, I peu chiefly of the higheſt Kind of Inſpiration 
4 without 


There are ſome Propoſitions or Parts of Know. 


without a ſuperior or Divine Light and Power at- 
tending them. | „ 
This fort of Evidence is alſo very diſtin& from 


| what we uſually call Divine Faith; for every com- 
mon Chriſtian exerciſes Divine Faith when he be- 


lieves any Propoſition which God has revealed in 


| the Bible upon this Account, becauſe God has ſaid 


it, tho? it was by a Train of Reaſonings that he 


was led to believe that this is the Word of God: 
Whereas in the Caſe of Inſpiration, the Prophet 
| not only exerciſes Divine Faith, in believing what 


God reveals, but he 1s under a ſuperior heavenly 
Impreſſion, Light and Evidence, whereby he. is 
aſſured that God reveals it. This is the moſt emi- 
nent kind of ſupernatural Certainty. | 

Tho' Perſons might be aſſured of their own 
Inſpiration by ſome peculiar and inexpreſſible Con- 


ſciouſneſs of this divine Inſpiration and Evidence 


in their own Spirits, yet it is hard to make out 
this Inſpiration to others, and to convince them 
of it, except by ſome antecedent or conſequent 
Prophecies or Miracles, or ſome publick Appear- 
ances more than human. s N 
The Propoſitions which are attain*d by this ſort 
of Evidence are called inſpired Truths. This is 
Divine Revelation at firſt hand, and the Dictates 
of God in an immediate manner, of which Theo- 
logical Writers diſcourſe at large; but ſince it 
belongs only to a few Favourites of Heaven to 
be inſpired, and not the Bulk of Mankind, it is 
not neceſſary to ſpeak more of it in a Treatiſe of 
Logick, which is deſign'd for the general Im- 
provement of human Reaſon. | 
The various Kinds of Evidence, upon which we 
js any Propoſition, afford us theſe three Re- 
marks. | 


I. Remark 
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I* Remark. The ſame Propoſition may be known 
to us by different kinds of Evidence: That % 
<obole is bigger than a part is known by our Senſe, 
and it is known by the Self- Evidence of the Thing 
to our Mind. That God created the Heavens and 
the Earth is known to us by Reaſon, and is known 
alſo by Divine Teſtimony or Faith. 


IId Remark. Among theſe various Kinds of 


Evidence, ſome are generally ſtronger than others 
in their own Nature, and give a better Ground 
for Certainty. Inward Conſciouſneſs and Intelli. 
gence, as well as Divine Faith and Inſpiration, uſu- 
ally carry much more Force with them than Se» 
or human Faith, which are often fallible ; tho 
there are Inſtances wherein human Faith, Senſ: 
and Reaſoning lay a Foundation alſo for compleat 
Aſſurance, and leave no room for Doubt. 

Reaſon in its own Nature would always lead us 
into the Truth in Matters within its Compaſs, if 
it were uſed aright, or it would require us to ſuſ- 
pend our Judgment where there is want of Evi. 
dence. But it is our Sloth, Precipitancy, Senſe, 
Paſſion, and many other Things that lead our 
Reaſon aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect 
Eſtate : Hence it comes to paſs that we are guilty 
of ſo many Errors in Reaſoning, eſpecially about 

divine Things, becauſe our Reaſon either is buſy 
to enquire, and reſolved to determine about Mat- 
ters that are above our preſent Reach ; or becauſe 
we mingle many Prejudices and ſecret Influences 
of Senſe, Fancy, Paſſion, + Inclination, &c. with 
our Exerciſes of Reaſon, and judge and determine 
according to theſe irregular Influences, 


Divino 
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Divine Faith would never admit of any Con- 


troverſies or Doubtings, if we were but aſſur'd 


that God had ſpoken, and that we rightly under- 
ſtood his Meaning. : 


III Remark. bare greateſt Evidence and Cer- 
tainty of any Propoſition does not depend upon 
te Variety of the Ways or Kinds of Evidence, 


| whereby it is known, but rather upon the 


Strength and Degree of Evidence, and the 


Clearneſs of that Light in or by which it appears 


tothe Mind. For a Propoſition that is. known 


| only one Way may be much more certain, and 


have ſtronger Evidence than another that is ſup- 
ſed to be known many Ways. Therefore theſe 
Propoſitions, Nothing has no Properties, Nothing 
can make itſelf, which are known only by Intelli- 
gence, are much ſurer and truer than this Pro 


| ſition, The Rainbow has real and inherent Colours in 


it, or than this, e Sun rolls round the Earth ; tho? 
we ſeem to know both theſe laſt by our Senſes, 
and by the common Teſtimony of our Neighbours; 
So any Propoſition that is clearly evident to our 
own Conſciouſneſs or Divine Faith, is much more 
certtin to us than a thouſand others that have only 
the Evidence of feeble and obſcure Senſations, of 
mere probable Reaſonings and doubtful Arguments, 
or the Vitneß of fallible Men, or even tho? all 
theſe ſhould join together. 
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The Springs of falſe Fudgment, or the Dy. 
trine of Prejudices. 


* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N the End of the foregoing Chapter, we 
have ſurvey'd the ſeveral Sorts of Evidence, 
on which we: build our Aſſent to Propoſitions, 
Theſe are indeed the general Grounds upon 


' which we form our Judgments concerning Things, 


What remains in this ſecond Part of Lopick is 
to point out the ſeveral Springs and Cauſes of our 
Miftakes in judging, and to lay down ſome Rules 
by which we ſhould conduct ourſelves in paſſing 


a Judgment of every Thing that is propoſed 


-I: confeſs many Things which will be mention- 
ed in theſe following Chapters might be as well 
referr d to the third Part of Logick, where we 
ſhall treat of Reaſoning and Argument; for moſt 
of our falſe Fudgments ſeem to include a ſecret bad 
Reaſoning in them; and while we ſhew the Springs 
of Error, and the Rules of true Fudgment, we do 
at the ſame time diſcoyer which Arguments are 
fallacious, which Reaſonings are weak, and which 
are juſt and ſtrong. Yet ſince this is uſually cal- 


led a judging ill, or judging well, I think we may 


without any Impropriety treat of it here; and 
this will lay a ſurer Foundation for all forts of Ra- 
tiocination and Argument. 0B" 
Raſh Judgments are called Prejudices, and ſo 
are the Springs of them. This Word in com- 
mon Life ſignifies an ill Opinion which wwe have 
422 | conceived 
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conceive of ſome other Perſon, or ſome Injury done 
to bim. But when we uſe. the Word in Matters 
of Science, it 8 a Fudgment that is formed 
concerning any. Perſon or thing before ſufficieng Exa- 
mination 3 and generally we ſuppoſe it to mean a 
falſe Judgment or Miſtake: At leaſt, it is an Opi- 
nion taken up without ſolid Reaſon for it, or an 
Aſſent given to a Propoſition before we have juſt 
Evidence of the Truth of it, tho the thing ill 
may happen to be true. 

Sometimes theſe raſh Judgments are called Pre- 
poſſi ions whereby is meant, that ſome particular 
Opinion has poſſeſſed the Mind, and engaged the 

Aſſent without ſufficient Search or Evidence of 
the Truth of it AY 

{There is a vaſt Variety of theſe Prejudices and 
Prepoſſe 25 ion which attend Mankind in every Age 
and Condition of Life; they lay the Foundations 


| of many an Error, and many an unhappy Practice, 
| both in the Affairs of Religion, and in our civil 
Fee As well as in Matters of Learning. 


neceſſary for a Man who purſues Truth to 
— into theſe Springs of Error, that as far as 


poſſible he may rid. himſelf of old Prejudices an 


watch hourly againſt ac ones. 
The er of them is ſo great, and they are 
ſo interwayen with each other, as well as with 


| the Powers of human Nature, that it is fometimes 


hard. to diſtinguiſh them apart; yet for Method 
Sake . ſhall reduce them to theſe four, rant 
„ (via.) Prejudices ariſing from Things, or 


5. Wards, from our ſelves, or from aber Perſons; 


after the Deſcription of each Prejudice, we 
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ser. * | 
| Projudices ariſ ing from Things 


H E firſt fort of Prejudices are thoſe which 

iſe from the Things themſelves about which 
toe judge. But here let it be obſerved that there 
is nothing in the Nature of Things that will necef. 
farily lead us into Error, if we do but uſe our 
Reaſon aright, and with-hold our Judgment till 
there appear ſufficient Evidence of Truth. But 
ſince we are ſo unhappily prone to take Ad van- 
tage of every doubtful Appearance and Circum- 
ſtance of Things to form a wrong Judgment, and 
plunge ourſelves into Miſtake, therefore it is pro- 
per to conſider what there is in the Things len. 
Jelves that may occaſion our Errors. 


I. The Odſeurity of ſome Truths, Py the Diff 


L culty of ſearching them out, is one Occaſion of raſh 


and miſtaken Judgment. 

Some Truths are difficult becauſe they lye re: 
mote from the firft Principles of Knowledge, and 
want a long Chain of Argument to come at them: 
Such are many of the deep Things of Algebra and 
Geometry, and ſome of the Theorems and Pro- 
blems of moſt Parts of the Mathematicks. Many 
Things alſo in natural Philoſophy are dark and in- 


| tricate upon this Account, becauſe we cannot 
- come at any certain Knowledge of them without 


Labour f many and difficult, as well as charge. 
Able Experiments. 


106 upon them, becauſe we have no proper Means 
or Mediums to come at the Knowledge of them. 


deep 


Seger aa 


Theres are other Truths which have great Dark- 
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— 75 hings of Nature by the Aſſiſtance of Glaſ- 
ſeß and other Inſtruments ; yet we are not hither- 
to arrived at any ſufficient Methods to diſcover 
the Shape of thoſe little Particles of Matter which 
_— the various Sapours, Odours and Colours 
of Bodies; nor to find what ſort of Atoms com- 
poſe Liquids or Solids, and diſtinguiſh Hood, Mi-. 


|  nerals,” "Metals, © Glaſs, Stone, &c. There is 4 


Darkneſs alſo lies upon the Actions of the intellec- 
tual or angelical World; their Manners of Subſiſt- 
ence and Harney. the Power of Spirits to move 
Bodies, and the Union of our Souls with this ani- 
mal Body of ours are much unknown to us on 
this Account. | 2 1 e il 
Now in many of theſe Caſes a great part of 
Mankind is not content to be entirely ignorant; 
but they rather chooſe to form raſh and haſty 
Judgments, to gueſs at Things without juſt Evi- 
dence, to believe ſomething concerning them be- 
fore they can know them, and thereby they fall 


into Error. 


This ſort of Prejudice, as well as moſt others, 
is cured by Patience and Diligence in Inquiry and 


| Reaſoning, and a Suſpenſion of Fudęment till we 


have attain'd ſome proper Mediums of Know- 
= and till we ſee ſufficient Evidence of the 
ruth. | 185 3. „ e 


II. The Appearance of Things in a Diſguiſe is 
another Spring of Prejudice or raſh Judgment. 
The outſide of Things which firſt ſtrikes us is 
oftentimes - different from their inward Nature, 
and we are tempted to judge ſuddenly according 


do outward Appearances. If a PiFure is daub'd 
with many bright and glaring Colours, the vul- 
Fr Eye admires it as an excellent Piece; whereas 


the- ſame Perſon judges very e of 
90.4 - | Na ? 10Mme 


rain our exceſſive Forwardneſs to form our Opi- 
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ſome admirably Deſign ſketch*'d out only with a 
black Pencil on a coarſe Paper, tho* by the Hand 


of Raphael. So tlie Scholar * the Name of a 


new Book in a publick News-Paper, he is charm- 
ed with the Title, he purchaſes, he reads with huge 
Expectations, and finds it all Traſh and Im- 
pertinence: This is a Prejudice derived from the 
Appearance ;, we are too ready to judge that Vo- 
lume valuable which had ſo good a Frontiſpiece. 
The large Heap of Encomiums and ſwelling Words 
of Aſſurance at are beſtowed on Quack Medi- 
cines in publick Advertiſements tempt many a 
Reader to judge them infallible, and to uſe the 
Pills or the Plaiſter with vaſt Hope and frequent 
Diſappointment. * — . 

Me are tempted to form our Judgment of Per- 
ſons as well as Things by theſe outward Appearances, 
Where there is Wealth, Equipage and Splendor we 
are ready to call that Man happy, but we fee not 
the vexing Diſquietudes of his Soul: And when we 
ipy a Perſon in ragged Garments, we form a deſ- 
picable Opinion of him too ſuddenly; we can 
Hardly think him either happy or wiſe, our Judg- 
ment is ſo ſtrangely biaſſed by outward and ſenſible 
Things. It was thro? the Power of this Prejudice 
that the Jets rejected our bleſſed Saviour; they 
could not ſuffer themſelves to believe that the Man 
who appeared as the Sen of a Carpenter was allo 
the Son of God, And becauſe St. Paul was of a 
little Stature, a mean Preſence, and his Voice con- 


temptible, ſome of the Corinthians were tempted 


to doubt whether he were inſpired or no. 


This Prejudice is cured by a longer Acquain- 


Tance with the World, and a juſt Obſervation that 


Things are ſometimes better aud ſometimes worſe than 


they appear io be. We ought therefore to re- 
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nion of Perſons or Things before we have O 

nity to ſearch into them more perfectly. Re- 
member that a grey Beard does not make a Philoſo- 
pher 3. all is not Gold that gliſters; and a — 
ere may be worth an immenſe Sum. 


III. A Mixture of different Qualities in the Pe 
thay. is another Temptation to judge amiſs. We 
are ready to be carried away by that Quality which 
ſtrikes the firſt or the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions upon us, 
and we judge of the whole Object according to 
that Quality, regardleſs of all the reſt ; or ſome- 
times we colour over all the other Qualities with 
that one Tincture, whether it be bad or good. 

When we have juſt reaſon to admire a Man for 
his Ji irtues, we are ſometimes inclined not only to 
neglect his Weakneſſes, but even to put a good 
Colour upon them, and to think- them amiable. 
When we read a Book that has many excellent 
Truths in. it and Divine Sentiments, we are 
tempted to approve not only that whole Book, 
but even all the Writings of that Author. When 
a Poet. an Orator or a Painter has performed ad- 
mirably in ſeveral illuſtrivus Places, we ſometimes 
alſo admire his very Errors, we miſtake his Blun- 
ders for Beauties, and are ſo ignorantly fond as to 
N aſter them. 

is this Prejudice that has rendered ſo many 
great Scholars 8 Bigots, and inclined them 
to defend Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in all 
their Miſtakes, and vindicate all the Follies of 
their favourite Author, It is this that tempts ſome 
2 Writers to ſupport the Sayings of almoſt all 
tent Fathers 9 the Church, and acne * 


even in ei . Reveries. 
ey 1 *: 
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On the other Hand, if an Author has profeſs 
heretical Sentiments in Religion, we throw our 
Scorn upon every thing he writes, we deſpiſe even 
his critical or mathematical Learning, and will hard. 
ly allow him common Senſe. If a Poem has 
ome Blemiſhes in it, there is a Set of falſe Cri- 
ticks who decry it univerſally, and will allow no 
Begunes therme 151016 

This ſort of Prejudice is relieved by learning to 
diſtinguiſh Things well, and not to judge in the 
Lump. There is ſcarce any Thing in the World 
of Nature or Art, in the World of Morality or 
Religion, that is perfectly uniform, There is a 
Mixture of Wiſdom and folly, Vice and Virtue, 
Good and Evil, both in Men and Things. We 
ſhould remember that ſome Perſons have great Wit 
and little Judgment; others are judicious, but not 


witty, Some are good bumour' d without Compli- 


ment; others have all the Formalities oſ Complai- 
ſance, but no good Humour. We ought to know 


that one Man may be vicious and learned, while 


another has Virtue without Learning: That many 
a Man thinks admirably well who has a poor ut 
terance; while others have a charming manner 
of Speech, but their Thoughts are trifling and 
impertinent. Some are good Neighbours, and cour- 
teous and charitable toward Men who have 10 
Piety toward God; others are truly religious, but 
of moroſe natural Tempers. Some extellent Say- 
ings are found in very filly Books, and ſome filly 
Thoughts appear in of Value. We ſhould 
neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe by Wholeſale, but ſepa- 
rate the Good from the Evil, and judge of them 
apart: The Accuracy of a good Judgment con- 
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4; Yet let it be. noted too, that in common Diſ- 
courle we uſually denominate Perſons and Things 
cording to the major Part of their Character. 
He is to be called a wi/e Man who has but few 
Follies: He is a good Philoſopher who knows much 
of Nature, and for the moſt Part reaſons well in 
Matters of human Science: And that Boat ſhould 
eſteemed . well written, which has much more 
of. good Senſe ; In it than it has of Impertinence. | 


. Tho” A Thing be uniform in its own Na- 
ture, yet the different, Lights in which it may be 
placed, and the different Views in which it appears 
10 % will be ready to excite in us miſtaken Judg- 
ments. LABS it. Let an ere& Cone be Placed 
in a horizontal Plane, at a great Diſtance from 


the Eye, and it appears. a plain Triangle; but we 


that, very Cone to be nothing but a flat 
2 be obverted towards us. Set a 


yes afar off and we ſhall think it an oval Figure; 
very Edge of it be turned towards us, 
take it for a trait Line. So when we 
view the ſeveral Folds of a changeable Silk, we pro- 
-nounce.. this Part red, and that yellow, becauſe of 
is different Poſition to the Light, tho? the Silk 
2 e in one Light appears all of one Co- 


pe we ſurvey the fn Fe Mankind, and 
think of the. 1 of Millions, both on Earth 


| Pers, "and we. may be tempted to think hardly 
: of God himſelf : But if we view the Profu- 

= of his Bount: and Grace Sone his Crea- 
tures; on Earth, or the hopp) f pirits in Heaven, 
we: ſhall haye ſo exalted an Idea of his Goodneſs as 


owe ns ee dw 
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Frags 1 1 a little obliquely before our 


and in Hell, the Divine Government has a terrible 


Some Men dwell en- 
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becomes the Spring of another Preju 
Judgment, to which we are ſometimes expoſed. 
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tirely upon the Promiſes of his Goſpel, and think 


him all or : Others under a melancholy Frame, 
dwell upon his Terrors and his Threatnings, and 
are overwhelmed with the Thought of his Seve. 


 Tity and Vengeance, as tho there were no Mercy 


in him. | | 

The true Method of delivering our ſelves from 
this Prejudice is to view a thing on all ſides, to 
compare all the various Appearances of the ſame 
thing with one another, and let each of them have 
its full Weight in the Balance of our Judgment, 
before we fully determine our Opinion. It was by 
this Means that the modern Aſtronomers came to 
find out that the Planet Saturn hath a flat broad 
Circle round its Globe, which is called its Ring, by 
obſerving the different Appearances as a narrow 
or a brodder Oval, or as it ſometimes ſeems to be a 
Prait Line, in the different Parts of its twenty 


nine Years Revolution thro? the Ecliptic. And if 


we take the fame juſt and religious Survey of the 
great and blefſed God in all the Diſcoveries of his 
Vengeance and his Mercy, we ſhall at laſt con- 


clude him tg be both juſt and good." © | 
V. The cafual Aſſociation f many 4 our Ideas 
I 


ce or raſh 


If in our younger Years we have taken Medicines 


| 58 have been nauſeous, when any Medicine what- 
oe 


ver is afterward propoſed to us under Sickneſs, 


we immediately judge it nauſeous: Our F ancy has 


ſo cloſely joimd theſe Ideas together, that we 
know not how to ſeparate them : Then the Sto- 
mach feels the Piſguſt, and perhaps refuſes the 
holy Drog that can preſerve, Life. 80 # Child 
who has been Jet Blood joins the Ideas of Pain 
An e together, apd he hates che Sight 


©#} 
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of the Surgeon, becauſe ' he thinks of his Pals I 
Or if he has drunk a bitter Potion, he conceives 
x bitter Idea of the Cup which held it, and will 5 


drink nothing out of that Cup. 
It is for the ſame Reaſon that the Bulk of che 


common People are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly fond of the 


2 ms tranſlated by Hopkins and Sternbold, and 
k them ſacred and divine, becauſe they have 


been now for more than an hundred Years bound F 


up in the fame Covers with our Bibles. 


The beſt Relief againſt this Prejudice of AD. 


ciation is to conſider, whether there be any natu- 


ral and neceſſary Connection between thoſe Ideas 


which Fancy, Cuſtom, or C hance hath thus Joined 


together: And if Nature has not joined them, let 
our Judgment correct the Folly of our 3 


. and e cheſe Ideas again. 


A. 5 10 . II. 
Prejudices anfi ing a Wards. 


wits 


oO” R "I and Words are ſo linkt 1 


that while we judge of Things according to 
Words, we are led into ſeveral Miſtakes. Theſe 


may + be” diſtributed under two general Heads, 
(viz, ) Such as - ariſe from ſingle Wards or ——_— 15 


or ſuch as ariſe from Words n in e 
pe! ing a Diſcourſe. 5 


1. The moſt eminent and 3 Errors of | 
the-firſt Kind, are theſe three. (I.) beer, : 


Words are inſignificant, and have no Ideas; 
when the myſtical Divines talk of the Prayer of 


Silence, the ſupernatural and paſſroe Night of t the © 
Thy the Vacuity' of Powers, the Suſpenſion of all 
+a Or (2.) When our Words are equive- | 


cat, 
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cal, and fonify two or more Ideas, as the Words 
Lew, Light, Halb, Spirit, Righteouſneſs, and many 
other Terms in Scripture :; Or, (3.) When two 


or three Words are  Hmonymous, an ſignify one 
Idea, as' Regeneration and new Creation | in the new 


Teſtament both which mean only a Change of 
the Heart from Sin 10 Holine(s ;, or as the Elefor ꝙ 


Colopu and the Biſbop of = are two Titles of 


the ſame Man. 


Theſe kinds of Phraſes are the Occaſions of 
various Miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe 
in Theology; For both Words: withaut Ideas, as 
well as\/pnonymoyus and equivocal;Hords, have been 
ſed and abuſed by: the Humours, Paſſions, Inte- 
reſts, or by the real Ignorance and Weakneſs of 


Men to beget terrible. | Conteſts Amon Chri 


ſtians. 


But to relieve us Oo: all thoſe Dan gers, and 
to remove theſe ſarts 4 Prejudices which atiſe 
from ſingle Words or Phraſes, I muſt remit the 
Reader to Part. I, Chap. 4. where J have treated 
about Words, and to hoſe Directions which I have 
given 3 che ö * eker Pan . 


n. | There i 1s n e 08 alt 1 or 
Miſtakes which we are « to by Words; and 


dat is, when they are java i in Speech, and com. 


poſe a Diſcourſe; and here we are in Danger two 


ays. 


y is ben Rfen writes good Senſe, or 


Tpeaks: much to the Purpoſe, but he has not 3 


_ kappy-and engaging manner of Expreſſion. Fer- 
haßs he uſes coarſe and * Words, or old, ob- 
ſolete, and unfaſhionable-+ or Terms 


und Phraſes that are foreign, 2 ſcholaſtick, 
very uncomnon, 9 "oy 


ed 4 
\. 
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this, is ſtill worte f his e are long and 

inricate, or the LAS 

ing to the Ear. All del ib e Def 770 in 

Style, and lead ſome nice and RI, carers 
Readers into an ill Opinion! of all ch at ſuch a 

Perfon ſpeaks or writes. Many an excellent Dif. 


courſe of our Forefachers has had abundance of 


Contempt caſt upon it 12 our m lern retenders 


to Senſe, for want of their diſtioguilhing between | 


the Language and the Idas, 
On the other hand, when 2 May Fa | EE 


ſpeaks or writes upon any Subject, we are too 


ready.,to. run into his Sentiments, being ſweetly 
and inſenſibiy drawn by the Smoothneſs of 72 
Harangue, and the pathetic Power, of his Lan- 
guage. - ' Rhetorick wh | yarniſh/ every Error ſo that 
it ſhall appear in the Dreſs of 7; ruth, and put ſuch 
Ornaments upon Vice as to make it look like 
Virtue : It is an Art of wondrous and extenſive In- 
fluence 3 it often conceals; obſcures or overwhelms 
the Truth, and places ſometimes a groſs. Falſhood 
ina moſt alluring Light, The Decency of Action, 
the: Muſick of the Voice, the: Harmony of "the 
Periods,” the Beauty of the Style, and all the en. 

ng" Airs of the Speaker have: often ee 
Hearers into Error, and perſuaded them to 


approve whatſoever is propoſed to fo agreeable a 


manner. A large A flembly ſtands expoſed at once 
to the Power of theſe Prejudices, and imbibes 
tem all. So Citero and Demoſthenes made the 
Romans-and the Athenians believe almoſt whatlo: 
ever they 
The beſt Defence:againſt boch theſe Dangers 
$20 learn the Skill: (as much as poſſible) of /eþa+ 
rating our. thoughts and Meas from Mbrdi oy bros 
len, to judge of the Things in their on Natures, 
and in their natural TO" * to one ano- 


"MI ther, 


15 and grat-. 


pleaſed; | Dori 24105 f 
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ther abſtracted from the Uſe of Tad and 


to maintain a ſteady. and obſtinate Reſolution to 
hearken to nothing but Truth, in whatſoever 
Stile or Dreſs it 1 . 

Then we ſhall Sermon of pious and juſt 
Sentiments with Eſteem and Reverence, tho the 
Preacher has but an unpoliſhed Stile, and many 

in the manner of his Delivery. Then 


we ſhall. neglect and Diſregard all the flattering 


Inſinuations whereby the Orafor would make Way 
for his own Sentiments to take Poſſeſſion of our 
Souls, . if he has not ſolid and inſtrutive Senſe 
equal to his Language. Oratory is a happy Ta- 
tent when it is rightly employ*d to excite the Paſ- 
ſions Se hag of Virtue and Piety ; but to 


Gra „ this Art has nothing to do in the 
> ger ra, 


Ser. III. 
 Prejudices ariſing from- ourſelves i 


N Either Wards nor Things would fo often lead 
us aſtray from Truth, if we had not with: 
flow. ſelves ſuch Springs of Error as theſe that 


1. Many Errors 2 are derived FE our Weakneſs 
of Reaſon, and Incapacity to judge of Things in our 
Infant State. Theſe are the Prejudices of 
Infancy. We frame prin Miſtakes about the 
common Objedts which ſurround us, and the com- 
mon Affairs of Life: We fancy the! Nurſe is our 
beft Friend, becauſe. Children receive from their 
Nurſes their Food and other Conveniencies of 


Life. We judge that Books are very unpleaſan 


Things, becauſe. perhaps me — h to 
' em 
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dem by the Scourge. We judge allo that the 
Sky des the diſtant Hills, Js we cannot 
infortn our ſelves better in Childhood. We be- 
heve the Stars are not riſen till the Sun is ſet, be- 
cauſe 'we never ſee them by Day, But ſome 
theſe Errors may ſeem to be derived from the next 
Spring. 

Me Way to cure the F of 8 
to-diſtinguiſh, as far as we can, which are 0 
Opinions which we fram' d in perfect Childhood, 
w remember that at that Time our Reaſon waz. 
incapable of forming a right Judgment, and to 
bring theſe Propoſitions again to be examined at 
the Bar of mature Reaſon. | ; 


IL Our Senſes give us many a falſe Toma” 
on of Things, and tempt us to judge amiſs. This 
is called the Prejudice of Senſe, as when we ſup- 

the Sun bow Moon to be flat Bodies, and to 

but 4 few Inches broad, becauſe they appear ſo 
o the Eye. . Senſe inclines us to Jade. that t Air 
: has no Weight, becauſe we don't feel it preſs heavy 
mt us; and we judge alſo. by our Senſes that 

id and Heat, Sweet and Sour, Red and Blue, Sc. 

bas are ſuch real Properties in the Objects themſelves, 

#7 and exactly like thoſe Senſations which they excite 

in us. 

oſs Note, [Thoſe Miſtakes of this ſort which all 
Mankind drop and loſe in their advancing Age are 

if called mere Prejudices of Infancy, but thoſe which 

8 | abide with the vulgar Part of the World; and 

* — with all Men, till Learning and Philo- 

* y cure them, more properly attain the Name 

85 of Prejudices of Senſe. 

of © Theſe Prejudices are to be remov'd ſeveral Ways. 

we 

ta 

m 


(1) By the Aſſiſtance of one Senſe we cure the 
Miſtakes 8 another, as When a * thruſt 1778 
3 tt 
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ater” feems crooked, we are prevented from 
it to he really ſo in it ſelf, for when we 


; e and determine it to be ſtrait. (a.) 
Che Exerciſe of our Reaſon, and an Application 
to mathetnatical and Philoſophical Studies, cure 
many other Prejudices of Senſe both with relation 
to ih heavenly and earthly Bodies. (3.) We 
ſhould deer that our Senſes have often de- 
ceived us in various Inſtances, that they give but 
a confus d and imperfect Repreſentation of Thing 
in many Caſes, chat they often repreſent falſſy 
thoſe very Objects to which they ſeem to be ſui: 
ed, ſuch as the Shape, Motion, Size and Situation 
of groſs Bodies, if they are but placed at a Diſ- 


ſtance from us; and as for the minute Particles of 
Which Bodies are compoſed, our Senſes cannot 

_ diſtinguiſh them. (4.) We ſhould remember alſo 
that one prime and original Deſign of our Senſe is 
to inform us what various Relations the Bodies 
that are round about us bear to our own animal 
Body, and to give us notice what is pleaſant and 
uſeful, or what is painful and injurious to us; but 
they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us in- 
to a T e Acquaintance with the inward 
Nature of Things. It muſt be confeſs'd it is by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Eye and the Ear eſpecially 


| 3 ate called the Senſes of Diſcipline ) that our 
Minds are furniſh'd with various Parts of Know- 
ledge, by reading, hearing, and obſerving Things 
divine and human; yet Reaſon ought always to 
accompany the Exerciſe of our Senſes whenever 
we would form a juſt Judgment of Things pro- 
poſed to our Enquiry, ' 35 
© Here it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the 
Weakneſs of Reaſon in our Infancy, and the Dic- 
gates of our Senſes ſometimes in advancing * 
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kad the wiſer part of Mankind aftray-from Truth ; 
{the meaner Parts of our Species, Perſons whoſs 
Genius is very low, whoſe Judgment is always 
walk, who are ever indulging the Dif#ates of 

and Humour, are but Children of a larger 
dae, they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting Miſtakes in 
Life, and live and die in the midſt of e 5 

III. Imagination is another fruitful” ring of 
falſe Jullgments. Our Imagination is nothing elſe 
but the various Ap of our feaſible 1 Ideas 

in the Brain, where the Soul frequently works in 
— disjoining, multiplying, magnifying, di- 
misiſhing and altering the ſevera] Shapes, Colours; 
Sounds, Motions, Words and Things that have 
been communicated-to us by the outward Organs 
of Senſe. It is no wonder therefore if Fancy 
kads' us into many Miſtakes, for it is but Senſe 
at Second. hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſt upon 
the Imagination ſome Perſons believe to be true, 
dome will © chooſe a particular Number in a Lot. 
tery, or lay a large Wager on a /i ingle chance of a 
Dje, and doubt not of Succeſs, becauſe their 
Fancy feels ſo powerful an Impreſſion, and aſſures 
them it will be proſperous. A thouſand pretended. 
Prophefies and Inſpirations, and all the Freaks of 
Enthuſiaſm have been derived from this Spring. 
Dreams are nothing elſe but the ions of 
Faney: A Delirium is but a ſhort Wildneſs of the 
Imagination; and a ſettled Irregularity of Fancy 
n Diſtraction and Madneſs, 

One Way to gain a Victory over this unruly | 
Becky, is to ſet a Watch upon it perpetually, 
and to briddle it in all its Extravagances z never to 
believe any thing merely becauſe Fancy dictates i it, 
any more than I would believe a Midnight Dream, 
ee truſt * any farther than it is n 
. "= 
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taining Power of human Nature in Matters of 7. 
luſtration, Perſuaſion, Oratory,  Poeſy, Wit, Coy: 
verſation, Ec, but in the calm Enquiry after Truth 


and final Judgment of Things Fancy ſhould re- 
tire, and ftand aſide, unleſs it be called in to ex. 

lain or illuſtrate a difficult Point by a Simi: 
Another Method of Deliverance from theſe Pye. 
jullices of Fancy, is to compare the Ideas that ariſe 
in our Imaginatians with the real Nature of Things, 
as often as we have occaſion. to judge concerning 
them; and let calm and ſedate Reaſon govern and 
determine our Opinions, tho? Fancy ſhould ſhew 
never ſo great a . Fancy is the inferior 
Faculty, and it ought to obey. _ 


IV. The various Paſſions or Aﬀettions of the 
Mind are numerous and endleſs Springs of Pre- 
judice, They diſguiſe every Object they converſe 
with, and put their own. Colours upon it, and 
thus lead the Judgment aſtray from Truth. It is 
Love that makes the Mother think her own Child 
the faireſt, and will ſometimes perſuade us that a 
Blemiſh is a Beauty. Hope and Deſire make an 
Hour of Delay ſeem as long as two or three 
Hours; Hope inclines us to think there is nothing 
too difficult to be attempted 3 Deſpair tells us that 
a brave Attempt is mere Raſhnefs, and that every 
-Difficulty is unſurmountable. Frar makes us 
imagine that a Buſh ſhaken with the Wind has 
ſome ſavage Beaſt in it, and multiplies the Dan- 
gers that attend our Pach: But ſtill there is a 
more unhappy Effect of Fear when it keeps Mil- 
lions of Souls in Slavery to the Errors of an eſta- 
bliſned Religion: What could perſuade the wiſe 
Nen and Philoſophers of a Popi/s Country to be- 


leve 
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ve the groſs Abſurdities of the Roman Church, 
but the Fear of Torture or Death, the Galleys or 
che Inquifition © Sorrow and Melancholy tempt us 
to think our Circumſtances much more diſmal 
chan they are, that we may have ſome Excuſe for 
Mourning : And Envy repreſents the Condition of 
our Neighbour better than it is, that there might 
be ſome Pretence for her own Vexation and Un- 
ealineſs. Anger and Wrath and Revenge, and all 
choſe hateful- Paſſions excite in us far worſe Ideag 
of Men than they deſerve, and perſuade us to be- 
lieve all that is ill of them. A detail of the Evil 
Influence of the Afeltions of the Mind upon our 
Judgment would make a large Volume. 
- The Cure of theſe Prejudices is attained by a 


| conſtant ' Jealouſy of ourſelves, and Watchfulneſs 


over our Paſſions, that they may never interpoſe 
when we are called to paſs a Judgment of any 
thing: And when our Affections are warmly en- 
gaged, let us abſtain from judging. It would be 
alſo of great Uſe to us to form our deliberate Judg- 
ments of Perſons and Things in the calmeſt and 
ſereneſt Hours of Life, when the Paſſions. of Na- 


aur are all filent, and the Mind enjoys its maſt 


perfect Compoſure: And theſe Judgments ſo formd 
ſhould be treaſured up in the Mind, that we might 
have Recourſe to them in Hours of Need. See 
many more Sentiments and Directions relating to 
this Subject in my Doctrine of the Paſſions. 2d Editi- 


V. The Fondneſs we have for SELF, and the 
Relation which other Perſons and Things . have to 
our furniſh us with another long Rank 
of Prejudices, This indeed might be reduced 
o the Paſſion of Self- Love, but it is ſo copious. 
an Head that I choſe to name it as a diſtin& 
ts WE.” Spring 
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Spring of falſe Judgments. V4 generally 


| ready to fancy every thing of our own has ſome. 
thing peculiarly valuable in it, when indeed there 
is no other Reaſon, but becauſe it is our own, 
Were we born amongſt the Gardens of Haly, the 
Rocks of Switzerland, or the Ice and Snows of 
Ruſſia and Sweden, ſtill we ſhould imagine pecy- 
lar Excellencies in our native Land. We con- 
ceive a good Idea of the Town and Village where 
ve firſt breathed, and think the better of a Man 
for being born near us. We entertain the beſt 
Opinion of the Perſons of our own, Party, and ea- 
fily believe evil Reports of Perſons of a different 
Set? or Faftion. Our own Sex, or Kindred, our 
Houſes, and our very Names, ſeem to have ſome- 
thing good and. deſirable in them. We are ready 
to. mingle all theſe with our ſelves, and cannot 
bear to have others think meanly of them. 
So good an Opinion have we of our own Senti- 
ments. and Practices, that it is very difficult to be- 
lieve What a Reprover ſays of our Conduct; and 
We are as ready to aſſent to all the Language of 
: 2 We ſet up our own Opinions in Religi- 
on and Philoſophy as the Teſts of Orthodoxy and 
Truth and we are prone to judge every Practice 
| off, other Men either a Duty or a Crime which we 
| think would be a Crime or a Duty to us, tho? their 
Circumſtances are vaſtly different from. our own. 
This Humour prevails, ſometimes to ſuch a Degree, 
that we would make our own Taſte and, Inclination 
the Standard by which to judge of every Diſh of 
Meat that is ſet upon the Table, every Book in a 
Library, every Employment, Study and Buſineſs 
of Life, as well as every Recreation. 


l is from this evil Principle of fring 4p fel 
for. a Model what other Men ought to be, that the 
Aulichriſtian Spirit of Impaſition and ne 
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defend themſelves by the Goſpel of Ch A. 7 
It Every learned Critick has his own Hypothe 
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had its Original: tho' there is no more Reaſon 
ſor it than there was for the Practice of that Ty- 
rant, who having a Bed fit for his own Size, Was 
reported. to ſtretch Men of low Stature upon the 
Rack, till they were drawn out to the Length of 
his Bed s, and ſome. add alſo that he cut off the 
Legs of any whom he found too long for it. 
It is alſo from a Principle near akin to this that 
u pervert and ſtrain the Writings of any vene- 
"be Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Books of 
Scripture to make them ſpeak our own Senſe, 
Thre'-the Influence which our own Schemes or 
Hypathe/ts have upon the Mind, we ſometimes 
become ſo ſharp-ſighted as to find theſe Schemes 
in thoſe Places of Scripture where the holy Wri- 
ters, never thought of them, nor the holy Spirit 
intended them. At other Times this Prejudice 
brings ſuch a Dimneſs upon the Sight, that we can- 
not read any thing that oppoſes our own Scheme, 
tho it be written as with Sun-beams, and in the 
plaineſt Language; and perhaps we are in Danger 
in ſuch a Caſe of winking a little againſt the Light. 


We ought to bring our Minds free, unblaſs d 


" and teachable to learn our Religion from the 


Word of God; but we have generally formed all 
the leſſer as well as the greater Points of our; Re- 
ligion beforehand, and then we read the Prophets 
and Apoſtles only to perſuade them to confirm 
or own Opinions. Were it not for this Influ- 
enge of Self, and a Bigotry to our own Tenets, 
we could hardly imagine that ſo many fſtrangs, 


abſurd, inconſiſtent, - wicked, miſchie vous, and 


* 

* 
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if che common Text be not fayourable. to 
nion, a various Lełtion ſhall be made àuthen- 
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tick.” The Text muſt be ſuppoſed to be defefive 
or redundant, and the Senſe bf it ſhall be literal, 
or metaphorical, according as it beſt ſupports his 
own Scheme. Whole Chapters or Books ſha} 
be added or left out of the ſacred Canon, or be 
turned into Parables by this Influence. Luther 
knew not well how to reconcile the Epiſtle of St. 
James to the Doctrine of 7uſtification by Faith 
alone, and ſo he could not allow it to be Divine. 
The Papiſts bring all the Apocrypha into their 
Bible, 4. ſtamp Divinity upon it 3 for they can 
fancy Purgatory is there, and they find Prayers for 
the Dead. But they leave out the ſecond Com- 
mandment becauſe it forbids the Worſhip of Images, 
Others ſuppoſe the Mo/aick Hiſtory of the Creation 
and the Fall of Man to be oriental Ornaments, or 
a mere Allegory, becauſe the literal ' Senſe of thoſe 
three Chapters of Geneſis don't agree with their 
Theories. Even an honeſt plain-hearted and un- 
learned Chriſtian is ready to find ſomething in 
every Chapter of the Bible, to countenance his 
own private Sentiments ; but he loves thoſe Chap- 
ters beſt which ſpeak his own Opinions plaineſt: 
This is a Prejudice that ſticks very cloſe to our 
Natures; the Scholar is infeſted with 1 it _ and 
the Mechanick is not free. 

Self has yet a farther and a pernicious Influence 
Upon our Underſtandings, and is an unhappy 
Guide in the Search after Truth. When our own 
Inoclination or our Eaſe, our Honour or our Profi 
tempts us to the Practice of any thing of ſuſpe & 
ed Lawfulneſs, how do we ftrain our Thovght 
to find Arguments for it, and perſuade our ſelves 
it is lawful? We colour over Iniquity and ſinful 
Compliance with the Names of Virtue and Ino. 
bonct, or at leaſt of Conſtraint and Neceſſity. All 
"ow different and — Sentiments and Practi- 
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II. ces of Mankind are too much influenced by this : 
Five mean Bribery, and give too juſt Occaſion for ſa- 
eral, ryrical Writers to ſay that Self- Intereſt governs. all 
his Mankind. | 

ſhall When the Fudge had awarded due Damages to 
r be + Perſon into whoſe Field a Neighbour's Oxen 
[ther had broke, it is reported that he reverſed, his own 
" St, Lentence, when he heard that the Oxen which had 
ailb done this Miſchief were his own, Whether this be 
vine. 2 Hiſtory or a Parable, it is ſtill a juſt Repreſenta- 
heir tion of the wretched Influence of Self to We the 


can judgment. 

$ for One Way to amend this Prejudice is to thruſt 
OM Self ſo far out of the Queſtion that it may have 
pes, no manner of Influence whenſoever we are called 


ion to judge and conſider the naked Nature, Truth 
„ Or and Juſtice of things. In Matters of Equity be- 
hoſe tween Man and Man, our Saviour has taught us 
heir an effectual Means of guarding againſt this Preju- 
un- judice, and that is to put my Neighbour in the place 
z in of my ſelf, and my ſelf in the Place of my Neigh- 
his tour, rather than be brib'd by this corrupt Prin- 
ap- ciple of Self-Zove to do Injury to our Neighbours, 
eſt: Thence ariſes that Golden Rule of dealing with others 
our 4 we would have others deal with us. 

and In the Judgment of Truth and Falſhood, Right 
and Wrong, Good and Evil, we ought to conſider 
that every Man has a SELF as well as. we; and 
that the Taſtes, Paſſions, Inclinations and Inte- 
reſts of different Men are very different, and often 
contrary,. and that they dictate contrary Things: 
Unleſs therefore all manner of different and con- 
tary, Propoſitions could be true at once, Self can 
never be a, guſt. Teſt or ROAST of wand Nh 


Falſood, Good and Evil. 1 
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VI. The Tempers, Humours, and peculiar Turns 
of the Mind, whether they be natural or acquired, 
have a great Influence upon our Judgment, and 
become the Occaſion of many Miſtakes. Let us 
ſurvey a few. of them, 

(.) Some [Perſons are of an eaſy and creduloy; 
Temper, while others are perpetually diſcovering a 
Spirit of Contradiction. 

The credulous Man is ready to receive every thing 
for a Truth, that has but a Shadow of Evidence; 
every new Book that he reads, and every ingeni- 
ous: Man with whom he converſes, has Power 
enough to draw him into the Sentiments of the 
Speaker or Writer. He has ſo much Complai— 
fance in him, or Weakneſs of Soul, that he is 
ready to reſign his own Opinion to the firſt Ob- 
jection which he hears, and to receive any Senti- 
ments of another that are aſſerted with a. poſitive 
Air and much Aſſurance. Thus he is under a 
kind of Neceſſity thro* the Indulgence of this 
eredulous Humour, either to be often changing 
his Opinions, or to believe Inconſiſtencies. 
The Man of Contradittion is of a contrary Hu- 
- mour, for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every thing 
that is ſaid: he gives a flight Attention to the 
Reaſons of other Men, from an inward ſcornful 
Preſumption that they have no Strength in them. 
When he reads or hears a Diſcourſe different from 
his on Sentiments, he does not give himſelf leave 
to conſider whether that Diſcourſe may be true; 
but- employs all his Powers immediately to con- 
fute it. Your great Diſputers and your Men of 
Controverſy are in continual. Danger of this ſort of 
1 — : they contend often for Victory, and 
will maintain whatſoever they have aſſerted, while 
11 d 3 pr . 
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procal - Contradictions ; and it frequently happens 
chat a Debate about Opinions is turned into a mu- 
tual Reproach of Perſons. 

The Prejudice of Credulity may in ſome Mea- 
ſure be —5 by learning to ſet a high Value on 
Truth, and by taking more Pains to attain it; re- 
membring that Truth oftentimes lies dark. and 
deep, and requires us to dig for it as hid 'Frea- 
ſure; and that Falſhood often puts on a fair Diſ- 

guiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield up our 
fadgimene' to every plauſible Appearance. It is 
no part of Civility or good Breeding to part with 
Truth, but to maintain it with Decency and 
Candor. 

A Spirit of Contradiction is ſo pedantick and 
hateful that a Man ſhould take much Pains with 
himſelf to watch againſt every Inſtance of it: He 
ſhould learn ſo much good Humour at leaſt as 
never to oppoſe any thing without juſt and ſolid 
Reaſon for it: He ſhould abate ſome Degrees of 
Pride and Moroſeneſs, which are never failing In- 
gredients in this fort of Temper, and ſhould ſeek 
after ſo much Honeſty and Conſcience as never to 


, contend for Conqueſt or Triumph; but to re- 


view. his own Reaſons, and to read the Arguments 
of his Opponents (if poſſible) with an equal In- 
differency, and be glad to ſpy Truth, and to ſub- 
mit to it, tho* it appear on the oppoſite Side. 


hy £2 Y 'F here is another Pair of Prejudices Jeriv'd 


m ti Tempers of Mind, near akin to thoſe I 


| tive Juſt mention*d ; and theſe are the dogmatical 
and the ſceptical Humour, i. e. always poſt os} or 
always bling. 


By what means ſoever the Dogmatiſ came by 


bis Opinions, whether hy his Senſes, or by his 
Fancy, his 


ion, or his own Reading, yet 
te * them all _ the ſame Aſſurance ** 
| 4 0 
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he does a mathematical Truth; he has ſcarce any 
mere Probabilities that belong to him; every thing 
with him is certain and infallible; every Punctilio 
in Religion is an Article of his Faith, and he an. 
wers all manner of Objections by a ſovereign 
Perſons of this Temper are ſeidom to be con- 
vinced of any Miſtake: A full Aſſurance of their 
pwn Notions makes all the Difficulties of their 
..own. Side vaniſh fo intirely, that they think every 
Point of their Belief is written as with Sun- beams, 
and wonder any one ſhould: find a Difficulty in it. 
They are amazed that learned Men ſhould make a 
Controverſy of what is to then) ſo perſpicuous and 
indubitable. The loweft Rank of People both 
in learned and in vulgar Life is very ſubject to this 
Obſtinacy. | 8 
Sceptiſin is a contrary Prejudice. The Dag ma- 
iſt is ſure of every Thing, and the Sceptic believes 
nothing. Perhaps he has found himſelf often miſ- 
taken in Matters of which he thought himſelf well 
aſſured in his younger Days, and therefore he is 
afraid to give aſſent to any thing again. He ſees 
Jo: much Shew of Reaſon for every Opinion, and 
ſo many Objections alſo ariſing againſt evety 
Doctrine, that he is ready to throw off the Belief 
of every Thing: He renounces at once the Purſuit 
of Truth, and contents himſelf to ſay, There is 
nothing certain. It is well if thro? the Influence of 
ſuch a Temper he does not caſt away his Religion 
as well as his Philoſophy, and abandon himſelf to 
a profane Courſe of Life, regardleſs of Hell and 


+ 


Both theſe Prejudices laſt mentioned, tho' they 


are ſo oppoſite to each other, yet they ariſe: from 
the ſame Spring, and that is, Impatience.of Study 
and Want of digen Attenion in the Search f, 


Truth, 
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Truth; The Dogmatiſt is in haſte to believe ſome- 


thing he can't —— himſelf long enough in Suſ- 
pence” till ſome bright and convincing Evidence 
appear on one Side; but throws himſelf eaſually 


into the Sentiments of one Party or another, and 


then he will hear no Argument to the contrary. 
The Sceptic will not take Pains to ſearch Things 

to the Bottom, but when he ſees Difficulties = 
boch Sides reſolves to believe neither f chem. 
Humility of Soul, Patience in Study, Diligence in 
«Enquiry; with an honeſt Zeal for Truth, would go 
2 great er towards the Cure of both theſe Fol- 


15 

as (gc) Meder fort of 7 emper that is very injuri- 
ous to a right Judgment of things is an zuconſtunt, 
fickle; changeable Spirit, and a very uneven Temper 
F Mind. When ſuch Perſons are in one Hu- 
mour, they paſs a Judgment of Things agreeable 
to it; when their Humour changes, they reverſe 
their firſt Judgment, and embrace a new Opinion. 
They have no Steadineſs of Soul; they want Firm- 
eſs of Mind ſufficient to eſtabliſh themſelves in 


any Truth, and are ready to change it for the 


next alluring Falſhood that is agreeable to their 


Ohange of Humour. This Fickleneſs is ſometimes 
ſo mingled with their very Conſtitution by Na- 
ture or by Diſtemper of Body, that a cloudy Day 
and a lowring Sy ſhall ſtrongly incline them to 
form an Opinion, both of themſel ves and of Per- 
ſons and Things round about them, quite different 
from what they believe when the Sun Hines and 
the Heavens are ſprene. 

This fort of People ought to judge of Things 
and Perſons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful and 
compoſed Hours of Life, and reſerve theſe Judg- 
\— 3 e Conduct at an, r S 


e | I (4) Some 
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(.) Some Perſons have a violent and turgid Man. 
n bath of Talking and Thinking; whatſoever they 
judge of, it is always with a Tincture of this Va- 
nity. - 2 They are always in Extremes, — and pro- 
nounce concerning every thing in the Superlative. 
If chey think a Man to be learned, be is the chief 
Scholar of the Age: If another has low Parts, he 
is the greateſt Blockhead in Nature: If they ap- 
=o any Book on divine Subjects, it is the beſt 
Book in the World next to the Bible: If they ſpeak 


of a Storm of Rain or Hail, it is the moſt terrible 
Storm that fell fince the Creation; and a cold Win- 
ter Day is the coldeſt that ever was known. bel 
But the Men of this ſwelling Language ought 6. 
to remember that Nature has ten thouſand mode- pal 
rate Things in it, and does not always deal in Ex- gre 
tremes as they do. | 05 
(.) I think it may be called another fort of of. 
Prejudices deriv'd from Humour, when ſome Men fro 
believe a Doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient and Tt 
has been long believ'd; others are fo fond of Ne- 15 


velly, that nothing prevails upon their Aſſent ſo 
much as new Thoughts and new Notions. Again 
there are ſome who ſet a high Efteem upon every 
thing that is foreign, and far-fetch'd; therefore 
China Piftures are admired, how aukward ſoever: 
Others value Things the more for being of our 
own native Growth, Invention, or Manufacture, 
and theſe as much deſpiſe foreign Things. 
Some Men e Letters and Theology will not be- 
lieve a Propoſition even concerning a ſublime Sub- 
N FQ, till every thing myſterious, deep and diffi- 
Cult is cut off from it, tho* the Scripture aſſerts 
It never fo plainly.; others are ſo fond of a My- 
Sery and things incomprebenſille, that they would 
ce believe the Doctrine of the Trinity if it 
could be explained; they incline to that _w 
1 JJFFͤ CCC 
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Rant of one of the Antients, Credo quia impolſi- 
bile.eft 3 1 believe it becauſe it is impoſſible. 
Jo cure theſe Miſtakes remember that neither 
antique or novel, foreign or native, myſterious or 
plain, are certain Characters either of Truth or 
I might mention various other Humours of Men 
that excite in them various Prejudices, and lead 
them into raſh and miſtaken Judgments; but theſe 
are ſufficient for a Specimen. | 


VII. There are ſeveral other Weakneſſes which 
belong to human Nature, whereby we are led in- 
to Miſtakes, and indeed are render'd almoſt unca- 
pable of paſſing a ſolid Judgment in Matters of 
great Depth and Difficulty. Some have a native 
Obſcurity of Perception, (or ſhall I call it a want 
of natural Sagacity?) whereby they are hinder'd 
from attaining clear and diſtin&t Ideas. Their 
Thoughts always ſeem to have ſomething con- 


fuſed and cloudy in them, and therefore they judge 


in the dark. Some have a Defect in Memory, and 
then they are not capable of, comparing uu pre- 
„ in or- 
der to ſecure themſelves from Inconſiſtency in 
Judgment. Others may have a Memory large 
enough, yet they are 55 to the ſame Errors 
from a Narrowneſs of Soul, and ſuch a Fixation and 
Confinement of Thought to a few Objes, that the 
ſcarce ever take a ſurvey of Things wide t 
to judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelyes 
dom all Inconſiſtencie s. 
Tho' theſe are natural Deſelis and Weaknefſss, 
arg may in fome meaſure be reliev'd by La- 
bour, -Diligence and a due Attention to proper 
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But among all the Cooks of falſe Judgment 
which are within ourſelves, I ought by no means 
to leave out that univerſal and original Spring of 
Error, which we are informed of by the Word 
of God, and that is the Sin and Defection of our 
firſt Parents, whereby all our beſt natural Powers 
both of Mind and Body are impair'd, and ren- 
der'd very much inferior to what they were in 
a State of Innocence. Our Underſtanding is 
darken'd, our Memory contracted, our corrupt 
Humours and Paſſions are grown predominant, 
our Reaſon infeebled, and various Diſorders attend 
our Conſtitution and animal Nature, whereby the 
Mind is ſtrangely impoſed upon in its Judgment 
of Things: Nor is there any perfect Relief to 
be expected on Earth. There is no hope of ever 
recovering from theſe Maladies, but by a /ncere 
Return to God in the Ways of his own Appoint- 
ment, whereby we ſhall be kept ſafe from all dan- 
gerous and pernicious Errors in the Matters of 
Religion; .and'tho*' Imperfections and Miſtakes will 
hang about us in the preſent Life as the Effects 
of our original  Apoſtacy from God, yet we hope 
for a full Deliverance from them when we arrive 
„% „ Snort. IVs 7 
Prejudices ariſing from other Perſons. 
T7 ER E it not for the Springs of ee 
that are lurking in our ſelues, we ſhould. not 
be ſubject to ſo many Miſtakes from the Influence 
of others © But ſince our Nature is ſo ſuſceptive 
Of Errors on all Sides, it is, fit we ſhould have 
Hints and Notices given us, how far otber,; Per 


ſons may have Power over us, and become the 


e = Ng 
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Cauſes of our falſe Judgments. This might all 
be caſt. into one Heap, for they are all near akin, 
and mingle with each other: but for Diſtinction 
ſake let them be called the Prejudices of Educatiom of 
tom, of Authority, and ſuch as ariſe from the 
manner of Propoſal. 1 
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I. Thoſe with whom our Education is entruſt- 
upt ed may lay the fir/# Foundation of many Miſtakes 
nt, in our younger Years. How many Fooleries and 
nd Errors are inſtilled into us by our Nurſes, - our 
the Fellow-Children, by Servants or unſkilful Teach- 
ent ers, which are not only maintained through the fol- 
to lowing Parts of Life, but ſometimes have a very 
er unhappy Influence upon us! We are taught that 
10; There are Goblings and Bugbears in the Dar; our 
u- young Minds are crowded with the Terrible Ideas 
n- of Ghoſts appearing upon every Occaſion, or with the 
of pleaſanter Tales of Fairies dancing at Midnight. 
ul We learn to propheſy betimes, to foretel Futurities 
ts by good or evil Omens, and to preſage approaching 
De Death in a Family by Ravens and little Worms, 
e which we therefore call a Death- watch. We are 
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ing, ſome are for the Nominals, and ſome for the 
Realiſts in the Science of Metaphyſicks, becauſe 
their Tutors were devoted to theſe Parties. The 


F 


old 
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bld Philoſophy and the new have gained thouſands 
of Partizans the ſame way: And every Religion 
has its Infant Votaries, who are born, live and die 
in the ſame Faith without Examination of any 
Article. The Turks are taught early to believe in 

Mabomet; the Jews in Maſes; the Heathens wor- 
ſhip a multitude of Gods under the Force of their 

Zhacation, And it would be well if there were 

not Millions of ChHftians, who have little more 
to ſay for their Religion, than that they were 

born and bred up in it. The greateſt part of the 

Cbriſtian World can hardly give any Reaſon why 

believe the Bible io be the Word of God, but 
| becauſe they have always believed it, and they 


were taught ſo from their Infancy. As Jews and 


Turks, and American Heathens believe the moſt 
monſtrous and incredible Stories, becauſe they 
have been train'd up amongſt them, as Articles of 
Faith; fo the Papiſts believe their Tranſubtanti- 


ation, and make no Difficulty of aſſenting to Im- 


poſſibilities, ſince it is the current Doctrine of 
their Catechiſms. By the ſame Means the ſeveral 
Sects and Parties in Chriſtianity believe all the 
ſtrained Interpretations of Scripture by which they 
have been taught to ſupport their own Tenets: 
They find nothing difficult in all the abſurd GI 
Ns and far-fetch'd Senſes that are ſometimes put up- 
on the Words of the ſacred Writers, becauſe their 
Ears have been always accuſtom?d to theſe Gloſſes; 
and therefore they fit ſo ſmooth and eaſy upon 
their Underſtandings, that they know not. how 
to admit the moſt natural and eaſy Interpretation 
in Oppoſition to then. 

la the fame manner we are nurſt up in many 


filly and groſs Miſtakes about domeſtick Affairs as 
well as in Matters of political Concernment. It 
is upon the ſame Ground that Children are train'd 
a up 
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up to be Y/bigs and Tories betimes ; and every one 
learns the diſtinguiſhing Terms of his own Party, 
as the Papiſts learn to ſay their Prayers in Latin, 
wit Meaning, Reaſon, or Devotion. 
This ſort of Prejudice muſt be cured by calling 
all the Principles of our young Years to the Bar 
of more mature Reaſon, that we may judge of 
the Things of Nature and political Affairs by juſt- 
er Rules of Philoſophy and Obſervation : And 
even the Matters of Religion muſt be firſt inquired 
into by Reaſon and Conſcience, and when theſe have 
led us to believe Scripture to be the Word of Gad, 
then that becomes our ſovereign Guide, . and Rea- 
ſon and Conſcience muſt ſubmit to receive its 
Dictates. " | 


II. The next Prejudice which I ſhall mention 
B, that which ariſes from the Cuſtom or Faſhion of 
thoſe amongſt whom we live. Suppoſe we have 
freed our ſelves from the younger Prejudices of our 
Education, yet we are in Danger of having our 
Mind turned aſide from Truth by the Influence of 


general Cuſtom. 


Our Opinion of Meats and Drinks, of Gar- 


ments and Forms of Salutation are influenced much 
more by Cuſtom than by the Eye, the Ear, or the 


Taſte. Cuſtom prevails even over Senſe itſelf, and 


therefore no Wonder if it prevail over Reaſon too. 
What is but Cuſtom that renders many of the 
Mixtures of Food and Sauces elegant in Britain, 
which would be aukward and nauſeous to the In- 
babitants of China, and indeed were nauſeous to 


us when we firſt taſted them? What but Cuſtom 


could make . thoſe Salutations polite in Muſcovy, 
which. are ridiculous in France or England? We 
call our ſelves indeed the politer Nations, but it is 
we who judge thus of ourſelves; and that 1255 
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cied Politeneſs is oftentimes more owing to Cuſton 
ftdhan Reaſon. Why are the Forms of our preſent 
Garments counted beautiful; and thoſe Faſhions of 
our Anceſtors the Matter of Scoff and Contempt, 
which in their Day were all decent and genteel! 
It is Cuſtom that forms our Opinion of Dre, and 
reconciles us by Degrees to thoſe Habits which 
at firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtrous. It muſt 
be granted there are ſome Garments and Habity 
which have a natural Congruity or Incongruity, 
Modeſty or Immodeſty, Decency or Indecency, 
Gaudery or Gravity; tho' for the moſt part there 
is but little of Reaſon in theſe Affairs: But what 
little there is of Reaſon or natural Decency, Cuſtom 
triumphs over it all. It is almoſt impoſſible to 
perſuade a gay Lady that any thing can be de- 
cent which is out of Faſgion: And it were well if 
Faſbion ſtretch'd its Powers no farther than the 
Buſineſs of Drapery and the fair Sex. 
The Methods of our Education are govern'd 
by Cuſtom. It is Cuſtom and not Reaſon that ſends 
every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and begin 4 


little Acquaintance with Greek, before he is bound 


an Apprentice to a Soapboiler or Leatherſeller. 
It is Cuſtom alone that teaches: us Latin by the 
Rules of a Latin Grammar ; a tedious and abſurd 
Method And what is it but Cuſtom that has for 
paſt Centuries confined the brighteſt Genius's even 
of the high Rank in the Female World to the only 
Buſineſs of the Needle, and ſecluded them moſt 
unmercifully from the Pleaſures of Knowledge, 
and the divine Improvements of Reaſon? But we 
begin to break all theſe Chains, and Reaſon begins 


to dictate the Education of Youth, May the 


growing Age be learned and wiſe 
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It is by the Prejudice ariſing from our own Ci 
um, that we judge of all other civil and religious 
Forms'and Practices. The Rites and Ceremonies 
of War and Peace in other Nations, the Forms 


of Weddings and Funerals, the ſeveral Ranks of 


Magiſtracy, the Trades and Employments of both 
Sexes, the publick and the domeſtick Affairs of Life, 
and almoſt every thing of foreign Cuſtoms is judg?d 
irregular. It is all imagined to be unreaſonable or 
umatural, by thoſe who have no other Rule to 
judge of Nature and Reaſon, but the Cuſtoms of 
their own Country, or the little Town where they 
dwell. Cuſtom is called a ſecond Nature, but we 
often miſtake it for Nature itſelf. 

- Beſides all this, there is a Faſhion in Opinions, 
there is a Faſhion in Writing and Printing, in 
Stile and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue 
of the Nation, that Parliaments may ſeitle the 
Succeſſion of the Crown, and that a People can make 
4 King; in the laſt Age this was a Doctrine akin 
to Treaſon, Citations from the Latin Poets were 
an Embelliſhment of Stile in the laſt Century, 
and whole Pages in that Day were covered with 


them; it is now forbidden by Cuſtom, and ex- 


poſed by the Name of Pedantry; whereas in 
Truth both theſe are Extremes. Sometimes our 
printed Books ſhall abound in Capitals, and ſome- 
times reject them all. Now we deal much in E 
fays, and moſt unreaſonably deſpiſe ſyſtematic 
Learning, whereas our Fathers had 7 Value 
for Regularity and Syſtems; then Folid's and 
Qvarts's were the faſhionable Sizes, as Volumes 
in OfFavo are now. We are ever ready to run in- 
to Extremes, and yet Cuſtom ſtill perſuades us that 
Reaſon and Nature are on our Side. „e pet, 
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This Buſncfs of the Fuſbion has a molt | power- 
ful Influence on our Judgments ; for it employs 
thoſe tu ſtrong E 


wy "of i Fear thdiShame to 
rate upon our. rſtandings with unha 
. aſtiamed to believe or — 
ünfaſnionable Opinion in Philoſophy, and a cow- 
-ardly:Soul:dares not ſo much as indulge a Thought 
eſta bliſbed or fuſbionubls Faith, nor 
inn Oppoſition to Caſtam, cho it be according 
-zonthe Dictates of Readon Ar 41! 
1120 Ecconfeſs, there is a Reſpect due to'Mankind 
which ſhould incline even the wiſeſt of Men to 
follow the innocent Cuſtoms /' of their Country in 
2outward Practices of the Civil Life, and in ſome 
MNcaſure to ſubmit to Faſhion in all indifferent A, 
ofeirs,; where | Reaſon and Scripture make no Re. 
rances. againſt it. But the Judgments of the 
Minds ought to be for ever free, and not biaſſed 
uby the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of any e or Nation 
Mhatſoe rer. 
To ileliver our Underſtandings from: this Dan- 
ger and e we um conſider theſe three 
oe | Parfids ©: 
We That the mt Part of the. Civil Cuſtom 
Hany particular Nation or Age | ſpring from 
Humour rather than Reaſon. Sometimes the Hu- 
mour of the Prince prevails, and ſometimes the 
Humour of the People. It is either the Great or 
the Many who dictate the Faſhion, and theſe have 
notealways the higheſt Reaſon on their Side. 
7 2. Conſider aid; that the Cyſtomts. of the ſame 
-Nation::in different Ages, the Cuſtoms of different 
>Nations:in the ſame Age, and the Cuſtoms of dif- 
+ ferent Towns and Villages in the-fame Nation, are 
very various and contrary to each other. The 
faſhionable, Learning, Language, Sentiments and 
Rules of nn wean. renn in az fernt Coun- 
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oys tries. and Ages of Mankind'; but Truth and Reaſon 
18 are ale a more uniform and ſteady Nature, and 
Wy don't change with the Faſhion. Upon this-Ax- 
an count, to cure the Prepoſ/eſſtons which ariſe from 
W Cuſtom, it is of excellent Uſe to travel, and ſee the 
ght Cuſtoms, of various Countries, and to read the 
nor Travels of other Men, and the Hiſtory of paſt 
ing Ages, chat every thing may not ſeem ſtrange and 
it uncouth which is not practiſed within the Limits 


ind of our own Pariſh, or in the narrow Space of our 
to on Life: time. 

In 3. Conſider yet again, how often we our ſelves 
me have changed our own Opinions concerning the 
Af- Decency, Propriety, or Congruity of ſeveral 
Re- Modes or Practices in the World, eſpecially if we 


the have lived to the Age of thirty or forty. Cuſtom 
ſſed f ; Faſhion, even in all its Changes, has been 
ion teady to have ſome Degree of Aſcendency over our 
5 Underſtanding, and what at one time — de- 
Jan- cent, appears obſolete and diſagreeable afterward, 
Are when the Faſhion changes. Let us learn there- 
105 fore to abſtract as much as poſſible from Cuſtom 
and,” Faſhion, when we would paſs a Judgment 
Tag. © the real Value and intrinſic Nature of 
Things 


i. The Authority of Men is the Spring of another 
Rant of Prejudices. 


d 


and aucient Authors is moſt remarkable. We pay 
\Deference to the Opinions of others, merely 
cauſe they lived a thouſand Years before us; and 
even the Trifles and Impertinencies that have' a 
| Mark of Antiquity upon them are reverenced for 
this Rea ſon, becauſe they came from the Anci- 
enth It is granted, that the Aucients had many 
* and great Men among tr, an] brd f 
| ir 
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Among theſe the Authoriry of our. Fortfathers | 
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Be Wings) which Time hath delivered down 
to ids, as "truly valuable: But thoſe Writers lived 
rather in the Tofant-Stare of the World ; z and the 
Philoſo Obers, as well as the polite Authors of our 
Age, are properly the Elders, who have ſeen the 
Miſtakes of the younger Ages of Mankind, and 
corrected them by Obſervation and Experience, 

© Some' borrow all their Religion from the 74- 
thers of the Chriſtian Church, or from their Sy- 
nod, or Councils; but he that will read Monſieur 
Daille on the Uſe of the Fathers will find many 
Reaſons why they are by no means fit to dictate 
our Faith, ſince we have the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
and the Writings of the Apoſtles and Prophets in 
our own Hands. 


Some Perſons believe every thing that their 


Kindrid, their Parents, and their Tutors believe, 
The Veneration and the Love which they have 
for their Auceſtors incline them to ſwallow down 
all their Opinions at once, without examining 
what Truth or Falſhood there is in them. Men 
take up their Principles by Inheritance, and de- 


fend chem as they would their Eſtates, becauſe 


they are born Heirs to them. I freely grant, that 
Parents are appointed by God and Nature to teach 
us all the Sentiments and Practices of our younger 
Tears; and ha Py are thoſe whoſe Parents lead 
them into the of Wiſdom and Truth ! 1 
grant farther, that when Perſons come to Years 
of Diſcretion, and judge for themſelves, they 
ought to examine the Opinions of their Parents 
with the greateſt Modeſty, and with a humble 
Deference to their ſuperior Character; they ought 
in Matters perfectly dubious to give the Prefer- 
ence to their Parents Advice, and always to pay 
them the firſt Reſpect, nor ever depart from their 
— and ** till Reaſon and — 
; | make 
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make it neceſſary. But aſter all, it is poſſible that 
Parenis may be miſtaken, and therefore / Reaſon 
and Scripture ought to be our final Rules of Deter- 
mination in Matters that relate to this World, and 
11 which is to come. 

Sometimes a favourite Author, or a Writer of 

great Name, drags a thouſand Folbwers after him 
into his own Miſtakes, merely by the Authority 
of his Name and Character. The Sentiments of 
Ariſtotle were imbibed and maintained by all. the 
Schools in Europe for ſeveral Centuries ; and a 
Citation from his Writings was thought a ſuffi- 
cient Proof of any Propoſition. The great Def- 
cartes had alſo too many implicit Believers in the 
laſt Age, tho he himſelf, in his Philoſophy, diſ- 
claims all ſuch Influence over the Minds of his 
Readers. Calvin and Luther, in the Days of Re- 
formation from Popery, were learned and pious 
Men, and there have been a Succeſſion of their 
Diſciples even to this Day, who pay too much 
Reverence to the Words of their Maſters, There 
are others who renounce their Authority, but give 
themſelves up in too ſervile a manner to the Opi- 
nion and Authority of other Maſters, and follow 
AS) bad or worſe Guides in Religion. 

If only learned, and wiſe, and good Men had 


| Swe on the Sentiments of others, it would 


be at leaſt! a more excuſable ſort of Prejudice, and 
there would be ſome Colour and Shadow of Rea- 
ſon for it: But that Riches, Henours, and outward 
Splendour ſhould ſet up Perſons for Dictators to all 
the reſt of Mankind; this is a moſt ſhameful In- 
vaſion of the Right of our Underſtandings on the 


one hand, and as ſhameful a Slavery of the Soul 


on the other. The poor Man or the Labourer too 


{often believes ſuch a Principle in Politicts, or in 
"Morality and e concerning the Rights, LE the 
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King nd 1 Peo le, juſt as, his wealthy Neighbour 
715 alf the Parh follows the Opinion of 
> Bee, an the Ti 1 rd of 2 Manor 715 into 


| anden Key. Hy 


common IS 125 95 

fort Proiples of: ente, we Fan | 
bnd how they are taken up and forſaken, changed | 
and reſymed by the Influence of Princes. In all 
Nations the Prieſts have much Power alſo in dic- 
cating the Reli igion of the People, but the Princes 
dictate to them: And where there is a great Pomp 
and Grandeur attending the Prieſthood in any 
Religion whatſoever, with ſo much the more Re- 
verence and ſtronger Faith do the People believe 
whatever they teach them: Yet it is too often 
evident that Riches, and Dominions, and high 
Niles in Church or State have no Manner of Pre- 
tence to Truth and Certainty, Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs above the reſt of Mortals, becauſe theſe Su- 
petioriries in this World are not always conferred 
accordin 15 to Merit. 

I confeſs, where a Man of 7 dom and Lars, 
of Obſervation and Experience, gives us his Opi- 
nio and Advice in Matters of the civil or the 
moral I Life, Reaſon tells us we ſhould pay a great 
Attention to him, it is probable he may be in the 
Right,” Where a Man of Jong Exerciſe in Piety 
ſpeaks of Practical Religion, there is a due Defe- 
re | to be paid to his Sentiments: And the fame 

we may ſay concerning an ingenious Man long verſ- 


7 Aft or Science, he may juſtly expect due 
egate "when he ſpeaks of his own. Affairs and 
075 Buſineſs. But in other Things each of theſe 
ay YA enough, notwithſtandin all their 
ery. Year, and particular Skill; Nor even 
ue they to be Pele 
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ur ſelyes from theſe Pre WR ces, "ie 
ſy 1 Er to 8 that there i 18 Cs 5 ok. - is | 
radter among Mankind, which has any” ult - 
Pretence to ſway the Judgments of other Sa 
their, Aughoricy For there haye been Perſons. 
the; ſame Rank and Character who have Main- 
4055 different and contrary Sentiments; but. all. 
ſe. can, never be. true, and therefore, the mere 
1 6 or Reputation that any of them poſſeſſes, . is : 


Of. A nt Evidence of Truth. _ 
Il we believe the Ancients in Philoſe phy 3 ? But | 
ſome, of the Ancients were Stoicks, ſome Peripa- 
Hels, ſome Platonicks, and ſome Epicureans, ſome 
5, and ſome Sceptics. Shall we judge of Mat- 
ters of the Chriſtian Faith by the Fathers or Pri- 
nitipe Writers for three or four hundred Years 
after Chriſt 2 But they often contradicted one an- 
= 450 and. themſelves too; and what is ot 
they ſometimes contradicted the Scripture, 4 — . 
Now among all theſe different and contrary Sen- 
timents in Philoſophy and Religion, which of the 
Ancients. muſt we believe, for we cannot. believe 
em all? 3 
be rains To believe in all Things a8 s qur Pre Ce 
eſſors did, is the ready way to keep Mankind ii 15 
by everlaſting State of Infancy, and te. E 
eternal Bar againſt all the Improvements o our 
Reaſon and our Happineſs. Had the preſent A 
Philoſophers ardleg to themſelves with the FA 
ob Forms, and occult Qualities of iel ö 
with. the ſolid « $ heres, Excentricks and Epicyc cles.of 
Ptolom „ And the ancient Aſtronomers ;. then, 55 
eat! N Bacon, Copernicus, and Joſcartes, * 


i ' greater , Sir Jaac Newton, Mr. ocke, and Mr. 


5 Had riſen in our World in vain. " Wgmuſt 
EE i. 
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have: blandered:.on ſtill in ſucceſſive 3 


amongſt Abſurdities and thick Darkneſs, and a 


hundred uſeful Taventions: for the un of 


human Lite had heyer been knonn. 1 115 
Thus it is in Matters of Philoſophy and Science, 


But, you will ſay, ſball not our own" Anceſtors de. 
termine our Fudgment in Malters of civil or religi. 


aus Concernment? If they muſt, then the Child 
of a Heathen muſt believe that Heatbeniſin is 
Truth; the Son of a Papiſt muſt aſſent to all the 
Abſurdities of Popery; — Poſterity of the Fews 
and Socinians muſt for ever be Socinians and Jes; 
and a Man, whoſe Father was of Republican Prin- 
ciples, muſt make a Succeſſion of Republicans in 
his Family to the End of the World. If we 
ought. always to believe whatſoever our Parents, 
or -our-P7i2ts,. or our Princes believe, the Inhabi- 
tants of China ought to worſhip their own Idols, 
and the Savages of Africa ought to believe all the 
Nonſenſe, and practiſe the Idolatry. of their Negro 
Fathers and Kings. The Britiſh Nation, when it 
Was: Heathen, could never have become Chriſtian ; 
and when-it was a Slave to Rome, it could never 
have been reformed. 

. Beſides, let us conſider that the great God, our 
common Maker, has never given one Man's Un- 
derſtanding a legal and rightful Sovereignty to de- 
tetmine Truth for others, at leaſt after they are paſt 


the State of Childhood or Minority. No ſingle 


Perſon, how learned and wiſe, and great ſoever, or 
whatſoever natural, or civil, or eccleſiaſtical Rela- 


S have to us, can claim this Dominion 


3 


red; Man Ne — Authority, until he makes his 
mm der e Our Saviour himſelf 

Gi ü e hos — ww 
drous 


Lear our Faith. St. Paul the Apoſtle, in his pri- 
vate Capacity would not do it; nor hath an in- 
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dus Worts among them, they bad not" med in 
diſtelieviag his Doctrines, and refuſing” him for 
the Arab. No Biſhops or Preſbyter, no | 
or l no Church or Aſſembly of Men, (ſince 
the Days of Inſpiration) hath Power derived to 


them from God to make Creeds or Articles of 


Faith for us, and 'impoſe them upon our Under- 
ſtandings. We muſt all act according to the beſt 
of our own Light, and the Judgment of our own 
Conſciences, uling the beſt Advantages which 
Providence hath given us, with an honeſt and im- 
Diligence to enquire and ſearch out the 
Truck: For every one of us muſt give an Account of 
Kinjolf- to God. To believe as the Church, or the 
Court | believes, is but a ſorry and a dangerous 
Faith: This Principle would make more Heathens 
than Chriſtians, and more Papiſts than Proteſtants ; 
and perhaps lead more Souls to Hell than to Hea- 
ven; for our Saviour himſelf has plainly told us, 
that if the Blind will be led by the Blind, they muff 
both\fall- in the Ditch. 
Tho there be ſo much Danger of Error ariſing 
from the three Prejudices laſt mentioned, yet be- 


forte I diſmiſs this Head, I think it proper to take 


Notice, that as Education, Cuſtom and Authority 
are no ſure” Evidences of Truth, ſo neither are they 
certain Marks of Falſhood ; for Reaſon and Scrip- 


tire; may join to dictate the ſame Things which 


aur Parents, our Nurſes, our Tutors, our Friends, 
and our Country believe and profeſs.” ' Vet there 
appeurs ſometimes in our Age a Pride and Petu⸗ 
lancy in Louth, zealous to caſt off the Sentimerts 
of cheir Fathers and Teachers on Purpoſe to ſhew 
that they carry none of the Prejudices of ' Eduta- 
im and Aritbority about them. They indulge'all 
manner of: licentious Opinions and Practices, from 

a vain Pretence of allerting their Liberty. But 
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hanging one Pre life for an- 
— — 2258 6 Gets e by this means, we 
a Sac of Truth and i 


ew te He Preju ices of A the Pride and 
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v. There, is another Tribe of Prejudi ces whack 
1 FE akin to thoſe of Authority, and that is 
with we Yeoeive a Doctrine becauſe of the Man. 
nt inwhich it is propiſed to ut by others. I have 
already mentioned the powerſul Influence that Ora., 
tory and” fine Words have to inſinuate a falſe Opi b 
nion, and ſometimes Truth is refuſed, and ſuf. 
fers Contempt in the Lips of a wiſe Man, 10 
want 6f the Charms of Language: But there are 


_— other Manners of Propoſal whereby mil- 

Seftiments' are powerfully conveyed into the- 
Mind, DONT! 
Some Plphbrs* are eaſily perſuaded to belere 
t' another dictates with a poſitive Air and a 
Tauss 6 ef Aſſurance : They feel the over- 

f a confident Dictator, eſpecially 
bear he be of ſuperior” Rank or Charakter to them. 


ſelves. 100 JD OW 
„Sone are * y convinced of the Truth of 
bo mg he that propoſes it puts on 
FRO; th of 55 , and makes ſelemn Appeal; to 
en, and Proteſtations of the Trath of it: The 
pleus 2 a Dar pv Chriſtian is i 7 4 res 
ceive ary thing t in pr With uch an 
awful Solemimnity: i de | | 
nN Prejudice near all 10 i when a hum - 
bie Soul 15 frighted into any particular Sentiments 
of Religien, becauſe à Man of Breat Name or 
Chiakd&ter" pronounces | Hereſy | the contrary i 
Sefifinithts; caſts che Diſdelievef Out bf the Church, 
and forbids him the Gates of Heaven, © 


91080 


ems A. Theright Uſeof Reaſon. — 289: 
Oihers on allured into perticulap op! jor th 
tor Prices on. 75 Und 

e lofter Tempers of f Mankind, 5 tn, 


| ed Souls are ſometimes. led away Cap- 
20 gn by the /oft Airs 5 lbs, 2 
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Fe rant, Where natural or. reveald; Religion 


dictate to us the infinite and ever ing 
eee of any facred Doctrine, it cannot be 
oper, to uſe an wy of theſe Methods to perſuade . 
to receive and obey the Truth, after, we have 
oy ſufficient, Reaſon and Argument to convince. 
Underſtandings. Yet all theſe Methods con - 
wag in ne el, have been oſten uſed to con- 
vey Fal ſhood into the Soul as well as Truth; and 
if we, build our Faith merely upon theſe Founda- 
tions, . the Evidence of Trutk 
- il a Strength of Argument, our Belief is but 
37 EG of Prejudice : For neither the, poft ag 


i awful, or ſolemn, the terrible or Mes. 
1 Re 7950 reſs carry any certain Lacke wit with 
m. den that Truth lies on that Side. 
| is another Manner of propoſing. our own. 
of inion, or rather oppoſing the Opinions of others, 
Ry h demands a mention here, and that is chen 
* N make a: Zeſt ſerve inſtead of an Argument 3 
he refute what they call Error by a. Turn 
do 7 and anfwer every Objection againſt their 
4 Sentiments, by caſting a Sxeer upon the Ob- 
TA e Theſe Scoffers practiſe with Succeſs upon 
N- Vea cowardly 8 irits: Such as have not been 
wy ll eftabliſhed in Religion or Morality, have 
or ; 8 out of the beſt Principles hy a. n. 1 
ry lent, nf Beh 3 they have yielded up their: Opi- 
h,. | . and . oh cry 


Part II. 
I There is no Way to cure theſe Evils | in ſuch a 
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*Xnetate World as we live in, but by learning 
to diſtinguiſh well between the e of am 
Doctrine; and the manner of : Addreſs either in pro- 
poſing, attacking, or defending it; and then by 
letting a juſt and ſevere Guard of Reaſon ang 
Conſcience over all the Exerciſes of our Judg. 

ment reſolving to yield to nothing but the con. 
vincing Evidence of Truth, religiouſly obeying 
the Light of Reaſon in Matters of pure Reaſan, 
and the Dictates of Revelation in Things that re- 
late to our Faith. 

Thus we have taken a big] Survey of ſome of 
the infimte Varieties of Prejudice that attend Man- 
kind on every ſide in the preſent State, and the 
Dangers of Error or of raſh Judgment, we are 
perpetually expoſed to in this Life : This Chapter 
ſhall conclude, with one Remark, and one Piece of 
Advice. 

The n is this. This ſame Opinion, whe. 
ther falſe or true, may be dictated by many Pre. 
at the ſame time; for as J hinted before, 
Prejudice may happen to dictate Truth ſometimes 
as well as Error. But where two or more Prejudice 
oppoſe, one another, as it often hap baren ns, the / Fa 
er prevails, and gains the Aſſent: Yet how ſeldom 
does. Reaſon interpoſe with ſufficient Power to get 
| the Aſcendant of them all as it ought to do! _ 
The Advice follows, (viz.) Since we find ſuch 
a ſwarm of Prejudices attending us both within 
and without; ſince. we feel the Weakneſs of our 
Reaſon, the Frailty of our Natures, and our In- 
ſufficiency to guard our ſolves from Error upon 
this. Account, it is not at all unbecoming the Cha- 
fracter of a Logician or a Philoſopher (together with 
the Advice. already given) to direct every Perſon 
5 We 1 Ti "We. to 8 his on Ad. 


3 


qreſſes to Heaven, and imp 
do lead him into all Truth, and to aſt Wiſdom of 
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lim; uubo giveth liberally to them that aſk it, and 

raideth us not with our own; Fol lie. 
duch a devout Practice will be an excellent Pre- 
narative. for the beſt Improvement of all the Di- 
ions and Rules propoſed in the two following 
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General Directions to afſift us in judging 
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aright. 
THE chief Deſign of the Art of Logick is to 
| affiſt us in forming a true Judgment of 
Things; a few proper Ob/zrvations for this End 
have been dropt occaſionally in ſome of the fore: 
going Chapters: Vet it is neceſſary to mention 


thetn again in this Place, that we may have a 
more compleat and ſimultaneous View of the ge- 


f Direftions, which are neceſſary in order to 
jidge" aright. A Multitude of Advices may be 
ffümed for this Purpoſe; the chief of them may, 
for Order ſake, be reduced to the following 
ir Hod 2s eee | G TS 
J. Direct. When we conſider our ſelves as Phi- 
op bers, or Searchers after Truth, we ſhould e. 
amine all our old Opinions afreſh, and enquire what 
was! the" Ground of them, and whether ou A ent 
were built vn juſt Evidence; and then we /bbuld = 
* thoſe” Fudgments which were formed Berttb- 
fore without du? Examination. A Man in purſuit 
e Knowledge ſhould throw off all thoſe Preju- 
4 1 : 


7” ices 


N 


£0677 K: . Part 1 
e . wich” he tad i imbibed in Times Paſt, and 


2 inſt all the Springs of Error mentioned 
5 3 85 Chapter,. With utmoſt Waxchful 
$ | for ne to come. 
Ober de here, that this ; Rule of caſting away al 
1. former p. cjudicate inions and Sentiments, is 
"ot propoſed to any of us to be practiſed at once, 
onlidered as Men of *Buſ ineſs, or Religion, as Friend 
or Neighbours, as Fathers or Sons, as Magiſtrates, 
_ Subjetis or Chriſtians y but merely as Philoſophers 
and Searchers after Truth : And though it may be 
Well preſumed that many of our Judgments, both 
true and falſe, ber” with the Practices built 
on in the natural, the civil and the religious 
were formed without ſufficient Evidence; 
yet an un niverſal Rejettion of all theſe might deſtroy 
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preſent Senſe and Practice of Duty 
he © Re io 15 God, our Selves, and our Fellow- 


5 76. Mankind d would be hereby thrown | 1 
to: uch State of Doubling. and Indifference, that 
* 89 5 too long e're. they e any 
| og i e e Ne Tun Train of 
Ne i. 
: 8 des, the common Afairs of. human Life of 
E. i . apo a much ſpeedier Determination, and 
The Bl. times act upon Pr preſent Probabili- 
F of Mankind have not Time and 
1} 
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the OE ES: fo begin, ol 
their” Knpwledg e anew,, 3 to build up evety 
4 9 ini 1 94 Practice afreſh. pon the jute 
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TRE, it be; objerved alſo, that bir . as any 
8 5 87 of forming and. 0 correcting his 
J his Rules of Conduct in 9 — natural, 
a religious Life by t ſtrict Rules of La- 
+; and .ſo far as he hath.” ime and Capa r= 
Ig old Opinions, to re-examine all 0 
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> © 7 
are any Way, doybtful, and to determine 
5 Wirbour juſt Evidence, he is likely to ve 

el much the wiſer, and the happier Man. 


4nd if 223 aſſiſt him) ſo much the bette 
Chriſtian. And tho? this cannot be done all”: 

bbc, vet it may be done by prudent Ste r 

Deg! 8, till our whole Set of Opinions an Pri 

5 be in time correted. and referid 1 5 
| 1 upon Juſter at 2 a 
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8 Dirt Naber that all your PSs if thoſe 
5 5 boncerning which you paſs any Judge us. Be 
and fe, compleat, comprebenſive, eee 
or aerly, as far as you have Occaſion to dee 
Wer7 ng them.” This is the Subſtance' of the 
'Chaprer of the firſt Part of Togick. 10 Rules 
ohh direlt our Cont tions, muſt be r 1 if 
#E-would form our Judgments arig Went If 
e wilt make haſte to judge at oh venture, 
ile "our Ideas are dart Na 5 17 Fo 75 ay 
N, we ſhall be in Danger of r 255 ON 10 
Migakes. This is like a Pero who 
5 5 of the Sum total of a lar 7 1 
5 | rithmetick, without ſurveying all t - 
of. Bitte as 4 Pager who ple to 0 
0 tine Landſkip in the Twilight, hen 1 
il Hardly  diftinguiſh a Houſe from a FE. 


_ | C Her ere" "that this Dir2#ion, does 1. | 
Al qui tos Bain clear, diſtinct, complex tg eas 
ay 1 mgs"in all their Parts, wers, 2 1 
teſt * abfohite Senfs N, for this belongs. to Go One, 
8 and is im dvr or for us to attain : But it is f reſt 
any Way ve or limited Senſe; that is, Our N 
his : be clear, diſtinct and cotnprehienfive 575 
70 Kalt 10 fat as. we have Occaſio 07 Alps that ts ime To 
ain them. We Bi fac form mat Ir 
2 An 5 ddgments concern ig Gol , 
ich Wire . fn 5 


234 LOGIC K: Or, Part II. 
Animals, Men, Heaven, Hell, Sc. by thoſe partial 
and very imperfect Conceptions of them to which 
we 33 _—— i, we judge no farther. concern- 
. Ne may hive a clear and. diſtin& Idea of the 
Exiſtence of many Things in Nature, and affirm 
that they do exiſt, tho our Ideas of their Intimate 
Efſtnees and Cauſes, their Ralatiam and Manners of 
Alion are very confuſed and obſcure. We may 
dge well concerning ev ral Properties. of any 


He tho* other Properttes:are unknown,. for per- 


haps we How: not all the Properties of any ay 
whatſoever. 

—— - we \ home canes kae as the abſolute 
Properties of an Object; and we may judge of 
them with Certainty, while the — Pr. 
ties are very obſcure and unknown to us. So we 
may have a clear and juſt Idea of the Area of 4 
Parallelogram/ without knowing what Relation it 
bears to the Area of a Triangle or a Polygon. I may 
know the length of the Diameter E a Circle, with- 
our owing: what Proportion. it has to the Cir- 
1 6 Fj 
There are other Things whoſe eternal Relative 


Mater; and that Water will allay our Thirſt, or 
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Properties. with reſpect to each other, or whoſe" 
Relations to us we know better than their o] 
imtnard and abſolute Properties, or their eſſential 
diſtinguiſhing Attributes. We perceive clearly, 
that Fire wl warm or burn us, and will evaporate 


queneb the: Fire, tho we know not the «inward dif- 
tinguiſhing. Particles or prime eſſential Properties 
of Hire or Mater. We may know the King, and 
Lord Ghancellor, and affirm many Things of them 
in their /egal-Charaters, tho? we can have but a 
confuſed Idea of their Perſons or natural Features, 
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wie” bas revealed God himſelf to us, as our C. 
I, Preſerver, ' Redeemer, and Sanctiſier, and as 
eee ri our Worſhip in clearer Ideas than it 
las revealed many other abſtruſe Queſtions which 
ey be raiſec about his own Divine - Bray” 9 
ande his Immenſiiy or Ounipręſencee. 
his therefore is the general Obſervation in or 
aer to guide our Judgments, that we ſhould not al- 
h bu ſelves 10 form a Fudgment concerning Things 
the than our clear and 79 0 reach, and 
thori we are not in dang er of £111 oi ey 
Bur chere is one con erable often agai ft this 
Rule Which is neceſſary 5 anſwered; and there 
i ong juſt 4 1 50 7 Exception, which is: a8 
en wake: oe " 2 * 
T ion is this: May we not judge {a 
2 total or com leat w Jy When 
r 11 only of ſorne Part 


lat 
Bropetties of them ? May de not affirm, 7 


Vod 15 eternal, or that a bis par | 
fr 2 7 ;the? 5 ſo 7815 ße 75 
ky Tate Ky ral +; 2 
Aae ſcure 0 cla Idea of 2 8 
ral? 19717 9 ffirns, 
F Anim. 92 Arte Sprinps 
1 (Clear 1 thi theſe n Sg. 
imd! "11 general 7 * e ee 0 
ofe ſu ppoſect ant noron Parts; Pro 
fie FTA re clearly: and diſtinctly pe per 8 
22 : be & | With, or conta med i _ 
01071 23 Properties br general Ideas, "which" - 5 
ppoſe to be clear 'and diſtinct as far an Fe 0 
p.of hem; And as We. Have, 908 
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Top Bak 7 ran; Now! 

| e gth of, this Chain 
aftened__ to "the of, | ve a0 eat Idea dea that 
1 Links are thus. 1 d., a a clear 
CS 5 the diſtant Talks are * Os xd with the 
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mache ben Fa affirm. that c 8 2 are join d 

eee; bor have clear Perception of the 

18 oe eo. how. Fs 8 and, B; and 
Aces ele ep the Connexion of the 
known. So that, clear, 
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— — of thoſe 8h Y yo N 1 . 


and on our Own clear 


13 5 'Dilagriinetit, 


1 7 8 YEN 
th 5 8 ree or anger; provided always 
921 habe à clear and ſufficient Evidence of t 
Hity of the Pet ſoris who inform us. Fn 
This WRen we'read in Scripture the great Doc- 


of the Deity of Chrift, r the Uni of he fe 
a5 biman Naka in him, of the Kune Agen. 


of the Weffell Spirit, that tr Son is the Br 
71 be 5 Glory, that all. Things were createe 
1, 17 fer. Bom, that be Syn hall g 7057 'his 
Father; and that God: hall"! 


255 Dake 9 205 Hafely belieye thein: Fot aw 


(oF tl Objects themſelves are not ſuffi 
= Amer, and perfect, for our own Mine 
for —.— adgments or Propoſitions coneerꝶ 
dee have à Clear and diſtinck Per: 
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five Ideas as is needful, boch 
bjett zd Predicate of # Propofition, 
are Subject and Prodi. 
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9 4 4 * 44 . Een, 
Perhaps ſome may obiect- againſt this Repreſentation of Things, and 
ſay," that “ We cannot jiroperly ber fafd 40: Geliaus a Propoftion any farther 
than we ouffeltes have Ideas under the Terms: Therefore if we have w 
<<” under the Terms; we believe nothing but the Connection of Words 
ger Sounds ; and if we have but aßſeure and inadegirate Ideas under the 
6 Terms, then we partly beheve a Connection of Things, and partly 2 
% οnnection of Sounds: but that we cannot properly be ſaid to believe the 
« . Prof en, for our Faith can ne ver go beyond our Idess, N 201 2-40 
No to ſet this Matter in a cleer Light, I ſuppoſe that every Prepoſition 
Which is. propoſed. to my Aſſent, is a Sentence madd up of Terms which 
have ſome Ideas under them, known or unknown tu me I confeſs, if I 
believe: there ate no Ideas zt all under the Terme, and there is nothing 
meant hy them, then indeed (with regard to me) it is the mere joining of 
Sounds >; But if (for inſtance) a Plou man has credible Information from an 
honeſt and, Kilful Mathematician; that an Ellipfis is. made, by the Section ef 
ahb be believes the Propoſition, er he believes the Sentence is true, as it 
ia made uh Terms Which his Informant underſtands; tho' the Ideas be 
Neno wn to bim; abat it, he belſeves there are ſome Ideas which his In- 
ant - has under theſe Words which are really cumnected:. And, I think 
this may july; be called, beleving the Propofition, for it i Belief of ſome · 
thing mort khan the mere joining of Sounds; it is u belief of the real Con- 
Og. of dme 27 — 8 * — = 
Aan may be ſaid to believe the Truth of a ropoſition, which 
1 — 2t- al gt eee RAPE i dg 
Nich mare Reaſon fill may we be ſaid to heliewitna Propoſition upon cre- 
dible Teſtimony, I we have ſems ſort of Ideas undet the Terme, tho they 
4e but pertial ar inadequate; and obſcure; ſuch as Divine Anſevers wer: 
ve 


hs. 


Vim and Thummim - For ſince it is purely upon Teſtimony we be- 
the neten Ports of the Ideas Agnified by.thoſe Words to he connected, 
upon the ſame Teſſimony we may allo believe all the untyowun Parts of the 
Ideas ſigniſied by thoſe Words to be connected, (vix.) becauſe our Informant 
is towing and faithful. And in this Senſe we may juſtiy be ſaid, ta be- 
lere a P iti Seripture entirely, which we underſtand but very imper- 
And indeed, unleß this Repreſentation of the Matter ba allowed, there are 
but very few-Propoſitions in the World, even in hamm Things, to which 
we ann tive: an entire. Aſſent, on which, wa, may be ſaid either 40 know, or 


aglequate, and maſt perfect Iden. And it age — in Divine Thing 


744-45 Þ „ how exceeding inadequate ave my I, Gad, and his Ho 
lineſs ? yet I may boldly and entirely — hill 2 
| is 
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cate 23 er with utmoſt. Attention" and obſerue hou! 
far they agree, and wherein they, differ: W! 

the Propoſition may be affirmed Abſolutely or Re- 
lativgly, whether in pole or, in Part, whether 


Univerſally, or Particularly,., and then under. what 
x Limitations. Turn theſe Ideas about in 
Jour Mind, and take a View of them on all Sides, 
juſt as a Maſon would do to ſee whether two hewn 


Stones exactly ſuit each other in every Part, and 
bas-z2g ated] to g 9 8 
is- connected with the Ideas of the Term Heline neſs, | becauſe Reaſon partly 
inſorms me; bureſpectally berauſe the Divine . mony which has conneRt-" 
1 CI ths por e forcibly from the Doctrine 
argue upon this Hea perhaps more 
of Gals Incomproben ſibleneſs. If we could believe nothing but what we have 
liess of, it would be impoſſible for us to believe that God is Incompreben- 
fbl: ; For this implies in it a Belief, that there are ſome unknown Ideas 
belantzing to the Nature of God. Therefore we do boch believe and profeſs 
that ornething concerning unknown Ideas, When we! believe 2nd! profeſs 
that Gf is Tnchmprebenſable. 
4pefogte” myſelf that moſt of thoſe very Perfons who odject apainſd r 
Repteſentation 'of Things, will yet readily confeſs, they: believe all the Pro- 
rw in Scripture, rather has declare They do not believe ſeveral of them z 
Ro wide acknowledge that ſeveral of them are far above their Under-- 
fandingy er that they have ſcarce any Ideas of the true Senſe of chem. 
Aud therefore where Fropofitions derived from credible Teſtimony are made 
> + rc or: inadequate Ideas, I think it is' much more proper to by, 
„than that Ve do not believe them, leſt we cut off a Mok) 
tude of che ſitions of the Bible from our Aﬀent of. Faitu. 
obſerved here, that when we believe Propoſition on mers” 


2 of which we have no Ideas at all, we can-only de ſaid to g e a- 


Seapli tie Aﬀent to the Truth of that Propofition, wirhaut any particular 
Knowledge of, or explicit Aſſent to the ſpecial Truth contained In that Propoji= 
tim: And This our implicit Aſſent is of very little Uſe, unleſs it be to ny 
our Belief of the Knowledge and Veracity of him that informs us. 
I our Tata of a Propofition are more or leſs clear and adequate; 2 well 
wht and proper, ſo we do explicitly aſſent more or |leſs to the particular 
Tl contained in that Propofition. And our Aſſent hereby becomes more 
n tor elie-Encreaſe of our Knowledge” or he DizeRtiot-a6E 
When Divine Teſtimony plainly propoſes to our Faith ſack a 
hero We! have” bat obſcure, doudtful and inadequate Idery we are Chand! 
* — the 4 ob of it, as expreſt in thoſe Tn in order to 
ho revealed it, at a God of Nn. 
y: Bari our Duty to uſe all proper Methods to vbtain 
E. r Tien Know lodge of the particular Lor containgd is the 
— ou 2 by it either in Knowledge or Virtue." All 


Rules. of Grammar and Criticiſm ſhould be employed to * — 
sey Iazubzchat belong to thoſe Words, and which were defigned by the 
— The' we may believe the Truth of à Propeſitiom 
den not under ſtand; yet we —_——— ro ne 
e 0 de „ 
e eee IEEE: 
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i e bon 10 10° 
| Compare the, 20h 
dlicale in their ſcveral arts: Take heed in this 
Matter that you neither add to, or diminiſh the 
Ideas contained in the Subject or in the Predicate ; 
or ſuch an Inadvertence or Miſtake. ing on 
hat ahi Error in Juigen. e e 
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; 8 Direct. & nar for Evidence? E lb: with 
Diligence and Heneſty, aud be. beartily ready to re. 
cerve Evidence, whether iy" 22 Ke, or Dif 
Agreement of Ideas. 

Search with Diligence ſpare no Labour i in arch 


ing for the Truth in due Proportion to the Im-. 


> of the Propoſition. Read the beſt Au- 
thors Who have writ an that Subiect 3 conſult 
- wife and learned Friends in Converſation; 
and be not unwilling: to borrow Hints toward 
your Den from the meaneſt Perſon, nor 
de receive _ Glimpſe:.of; Light. from the at 
untedrned..::: Diligence and Humility,is. the Way 
ta thrive in the Riches af e eee e » 
well as in Gold or Silver. Search eargfully for 
| Emideuce-of Truth, and dig. fer Mejdon'ss 12 
; ure. kth ac Fe n 143 1 910111 2. 
Geurch with a Honeſty of - Soul; (and tins 
cere Impartiality to find the, Truth. Watch 
againſt. cvery Tempratien that might bribe. your 
n or warp it aſide from I ruth. Nen 
indulge y Ie aa any: nnen md Þ Propoſe 
tian were dae or n 1 4. Withghes pervers th the 
Judgment, and tem Mind ſtrangely to be- 
heve — ang N Evidence which RI Win to 
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ball, Direct Since the Evidence of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas is the Grout 
of dur Aſſent to any Propoſition, or the great Cri- 
Ion of Truth; therefore we ſhould ſilſpend our 
Maemen, and neither aſſirm or deny till bis EU.. 
ane appear. n e ede l at Deng 289ÞhT 
his Direction is different from the ct.; for 
tho? the Evidence of the Agreement on Diſagretmem 
2 Ideas moſt times depend on the Clearneſs 

Diſtintineſs of the Ideas themſelves, yet it does 
not always ariſe thence. Teſtimony may be-a:ſuf.- 
fidfent*+ Evidence of the Agreement or-Difagree-- 

ion 


ment of two obſcure Ideas, as we have feen 
before! in the Exception under the ſecond Di ; 
Therefore; tho? we are not univerſally and in-all 
Ciſes bound to ſuſpend our Judgment ill our Ideas 
Nahe Ohjelts themſelves are clear and diſtinct, yet 
ne muſt always ſuſpend our Judgment, and with- 
bold our Aſſent to, or Denial of any Propoſition, 
i ſems juſt Evidence appear of its Truth or Fal/huod: 
Iris an Impatience of Doubt and Suſpence, a Raſh⸗ 
veſß and Precipitance of Judgment, and Haſtineſs 
to believe ſomething on one Side or the other, that 
pflanges us into many Errors. 
T kis Direction to delay and ſuſpend our Arſſent, 
is more particularly neceſſary to be obſer ved when 
ſueh Propoſitions offer themſelves: to us as are 
ſupported by Education, Autbority; Cuſtom; Incli- 
nunion, Iniereſt, or other powerful Prejudicessi for 
our Judgment is led away inſenſibly to believe al 
cat they dictate ; and where Prejudices and Dan- 
Error are multiplied, we ſhould ſet the 
tr Guard upon our Aſſen rt. 
9! Ter remember the Cantium or Limitatiom here 
which I gave under the firſt Direction, (vixi) ithat 
this is not to be too ſtrictly applied to Matters of 
dally Prafiice, either in human Life or Religion; 
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242 LG H DN: or, Part II. 
but hem nden our ſelves as Phiigſopbers o 
Bear chetgiafter i ruili, e ſhould: with-hold 
dum A fengowhets there is nov” juſt! Evidence : 
And aH and us ſaſt dv we can in a dur Conf. 
tence ih our daily neceſſary Duties we ſhould 
alſo reform and adjuſt all our Principles and Prac. 
aces both in Religion and che civil Bife ah theſe 
aalen ona to eien aft br 
10 e iG io aac. 6 H — 2 
0 VI. Direct. We b e of. every in vis 
by: theſe: proper and pecutiar> Mediums a4 Means 
whereby the> Evidence "of it is 10 be obtained, whe- 
ther- it — Senſe, Conſtioufneſs, "Intelligence, Rea- 
Joi, or Teſtimony. All our Faculties and Powers 
lavaiearo/cemployect in! judging of their + wa. 
Objects. 
fe judge of Sounds, Colours, Gere Sapors, 
the'Smoatbueſs, : Roughneſs,” Softneſs. or Harde of 
Bodies, ĩt muſt be done hy the Uſe of -our- Senſes : 
But then we muſt take heed that our Senſes are 
well diſpoſed as ſhall bei ſnewn afterward 
And ſmnce our Senſes in their various Exerciſes 
art in ſome Caſes liable to be decived, and more 
eſpegially hen by our Eyes or Ears we judge of 
the Figure, Quantity, Diſtance and Poſition of Ob- 


ʒjects that are afar off; we ought to call our Reaſn 


into the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes; and correct the 
Errors of one Senſe. by the help of another. 
Inis. by the Powers Yoſt Senſe and Neuſon aan 
r that we muſt judge philoſophically of 
— Nature, the: ſecret Properties and Pow. 
ers, the — — Effects, the Relations and on 
portions of a thouſand cotporeal Objects whic 
ſutrdund us on Earth, or are placed at a diſtance 
. —— anc cn 
to ſenſibie Hxperimenis, and 
nt rr . them, a0 ma) fp 


e100 * himſelf 
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An 


STS 
o — 
SIS. 


ſition 
leans 
he- 
Na- 
wers 


Woh N 


am be vigbr Up of Rea 4265 


mimſelf and others with ſtrange a „and 
ln {toy entertain the! World With Siglus and 
Sbewspi bit will never become a P And 


au the other hand; if a, Man impriſon himſelf in 
hi Aloſet; and empldiy the moſt exquiſite Powers 
oN] to find out tlie Nature of Things in 
the'5 cofparcal/ World, without the Uf of his 
Senſes, and the Practice of Experiments, he will 
frame to himſelf a Scheme of Chimeras inſtead of 
ue Philoſophy.' Hence came the Invention of 
ſubſtantial Forms and Qualities,” of Materia Primi 
1 Privation, with all the inſignificant Names 
uſd by the Peripatetick Writers; and it was for 
vnnt of more Experiments that the Great De 

5 failed in ſeveral Parts of his P 

ritin 

dnt e. abſtracted and ſpeculative Parts of the 
Mathematicks, which treat of Quantity and Num- 
bene the Faculty of Reaſon muſt be: chiefly. em- 
ployed to perceive the Relation of various” Qaan- 
ities, and draw certain and uſeful Concluſion; but 
wants che Aſſiſtance of Senſe alſo to be abquaint- 
ad with Lines, Angles and Figures. And in practical 


Amatics our e Have RW r loy- 


we would Fugs of ths. pure: Properties, d 
Aion af the: And, of — "Natare of Spirits, 
their various Perception and Powers, we muſt not 
enquire of bur Eyes and our Ears, nor the Imhges 
or Shapes daid up in the Brain, but we muſt have 
r On d ren 0. what paſſes 

1 own Mind. * Dag N . = 
\5:we-areto paſs a Judgment any 

relates to Spirits he a 2 a with Animal Na- 
lrrr. and the mixt Properties of Senſation, Funcy, Ap- 


petite; Paſſton, Pleuſure and Pain, which ariſe thence, 


vt maſt conſult U—ü— his and the other 


olli Powers | 
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Pawers-which we find an ourſelves conſider d as Men 


ar Creatures made up of -a 2 3 and 
— — l »deduce elk a6; prion 'Conſ — 


| 515 we have — to —— concerning — 
2 Pur: ped diftant Countries, and where 
eſent;- the Powers of Senſe 
— Rraſpn ym the —— are bt ſufficient to 
inform us, and we muſt —— have recourſe to 
the Teſtimony of othery's apd this is. either divine or 
human. dense n N 
In Matters of nere „bene Prudenie we ſhall 
find the greateſt Advantage:by makiig wiſe Obſer- 
vations on our own 3 and the Coriduct of 
others, and a Survey of ibe Events attending ſuch 
Conduct. Experience in this Caſe is equal to a 
natural Sagacity, or rather ſuperior. A Treaſurt 
of | Obſervations and Experiences collected by wiſe 
Men, is of admirable Service here. And perhaps 
there is nothing in the World of this kind equal 
to the facred Book of Proverbs, even if we look on 
it as a mere human Writing. | 
In Queſtions of Natural Religion we fene erke 
ciſe the Faculty of Reaſon which God has given 
us g and ſince he has been pleaſed to afford u us his 
Word, we ſhould confirm and improve or correct 
our Reaſonings on bow Subjet eh ths Divine AF 
ſiſtance of the Bible. 
In Matters of rere Religion, that is, Chr | 
ftianity, Juduiſm, &c. which we could never have 
known by the Light of Nature, the Word of. 
God is our only Foundation and chief Light; tho? 
here our Reaſon muſt be uſed both to fin out che 
true Meaning of God in his Word, and to derive 
juſt Inferences from what God his wräten; As welk 
as to judge of the Credentials hereby Divire'Te fi 
. mony-.is diſtinguiſhed from mere human — 
a from Inpaſturt. | 


gm The right:Ufe of Reaſun. 345 
As Diviue Ravelatian can never contradict night 
hen, (fer they are two great Lights giwer) us 
oy — our C ſo Recon ought 
no oafſume de irelf a: Power do contra 
diet Divine Reuelation. 205 O t⏑ιο]⁰)ο vw IH 

ho Reuclation be not contrary e Reaſon, yet 
chens are four Clafes: wherein Matters of Revela- 
tion, may berdaid-to rife above, or 8⁰ dend nur 


Reaſon. JT OY fel GI RPO a roi 
01% H ben Revelation afferts- 209. Things off Which 
we have clear Ideas, to be join'd, whoſe Connection or 
Nene, is not diſcauerable by. Reaſon ; as 77 5 
ipture informs us that The Dead Kall riſe, that 
bene Hall be burnt up, and the Man Cbriſt 
all retus n from Heaven, none of theſe 
kings could ever be found our or proved =p 
3. Eten . . any Pr jon, 
while. Reaſon ha; us clear and diftin# yy, Prop tbe 
Subje 2, or of | the Predicate z as God created all 
Things by Jeſus Chriſt: By the Urim and Thum 
mim 977 ave forth Divine Oracles. The Predi. 
cue ot each Ugh dee Propoſitions is to u an db- 
Ire. Idea dea, for we know. not what was the petuliar. 
ucy of Jeſs Chriſt,when God the Father created 
the. World by him; nor have we any clear and 
chin Conception what the Lrim and Dhuminine: 


were, nor how God gave Anſwers ro his People by 


2 467 N. n 10, NM al 

He oO bas in Plain and expreſs Lau- 
Fudge, dec axes ſome, Doctrine which our qa — 
prefent knows nol, with evidence and certainiy hare?) 


NA. 


58˙ 


thr . to 5 to ſome of. its um Princis! 


4 Hot Chin Teſus,15 the mighty God Eſa. 
robin carries a ſeeming Oppu- 

f IN! . U N. + 5 the Godbead, 
Dp. 5 Keal n. A ili o1 4 
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tions or Dofrines, are plain) 
aſc On at 


don, which. 
1 vg Senſe With, 1 5 


J = 3G 3,48, . The 
8 } ora? ; na et 
2 2 3 L 9 75 


op A e N is in. 3 be. 
Gu dit cannot. prove them to he tterly: inconſiſ. 
tent or impoſſible, tho' the Ideas of. them may be 
obſcure, tho we ourſelves ſee npt-the rational Con- 
ection of. them, and tho we know not certainly 

W. to reconcile le them. In theſe Caſes Reaſon, mult 
3 — Faith; that is, «we are bound to believe 
what Go erts, and wait till he ſhall clear up 

that which G eg dark and difficult, and till the 
Vſteries. o Faith ſhall be farther exp plained | to us 
eit 12 is. World. « or in the, World to come *, 
nd wn el dictates this Sabraifſion, _ 


os 


Toles 


5 E OWE It i is very uſefu) | to bave fine © & 
nexah Principles of 5 ſor Filled in the Mind, whiſe 
Evide ITE 05 great and obvious, that they may he al. 
5 at band to affiſt us in judging of the 
ariety of Things wobich occur, | Theſe may 
d-firſt. Notions, or Nadel, Principles; 
c tho many of them are deduced from each 
* et $a 55 all of them may be called Prin: 
compared with a hed other Judg- 
| 58 15 we E under the Regulation and 
inns of th GP ho ary Propoſitions. , 
Every Art an an as well as the Mairs "7 
civil, Life and Religion, have peculiar rinci 1 
of this kind belonging to them. There are! 
raghyical, _Dbyſical, Mathematical, Political, cer: 
nomical; Medicinal, Theological,, Moral, and Pru. 
® See forethinþmae on this ubjeRt, Dire, u. Paal and Chaps. V. SG, 
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i 15 1 89 c ict all in BA 
Ace ole 9 are bh ihe! moſt univerſa VE 
us both as Men and as Chriſtians, may be Fa 
in Elin Caper among the Rules of Tuck 
nt; ab ut rage Objects. ERR. 
910 55 grebe, Let the Dee of ous! 2 
y Proppfition Her. exatt 22 portion 't the 
rees, of Evidence. Rem this 's 
Na HO Print; iples of ie that Man 
e in this Noe AS RI human 
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ae 111 Things e Ry which oo Kn wy 
1 made there is infinite Variety in their 
F 5 es" of Evi ence, And as God hath "Bk 
5 Minds a Power to ſuſpend theit Affe 
vidence'be plain, ſo we have à Power 0 re. 


At Tie weaker. Belief in infinite Variety of 
es) proportionable to their Evidence. I be= 
je that he Planets are inhabited, ang I believe 
at Ide Harth roll, among them yearly rund the 
7 bit J don't belięve both theſe Propoſitions 
'an"equal Firmneſs of Aſſent, becgüſe the A= 
ents for the latter are drawn from a bhematicul 


K pon Conjeltures afid moral Retiſonings,” Vtr 

elthet do I 5 — either of theſe Fropeſi 
mly. as 1 do chat 25% Earth is about twenty 
a 7 5 un, + becauſe” the ann! 
roof . 3s nch, eaſier,” plainer and ffranget. 
Fe Betber, SOOT 1 fay that” the Earth Was 
? ," F have feilt a mort in- 
fallib IN Aurarice Naehe all the-reft; becauſe 
Reaſon 2 4s join to — 
1 eb Di- 


* e 7 
is. 
= _ 


ncip ay of Jud men "It Void Pe 0 


things. which, are propoſed to s wich a 


but the Arguments for the former At 
wlikions 
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IXch Direction. Keep your Mind always open io 
receive Thuth, and neus ſet Limits to your own Th. 
provenients.” Be ready always to hear what may be 
objetedieveniagainſt your favourite Opinions, and 
thoſe which have fad longeſt Poſſeſſion of your 
Aſſent. And if there ſhould be any new and un- 
controula ble Evidence brought againſt theſe old or 
E don't wink your Eyes faſt 
ainkt the Light, but part with any thing for the 
fak of Tr .: e When you overcome 
an, Error you gain Truth; the Victory is on your 
Side, and the A Nane is all your own. 
' T-confels thoſe Fl. Principles F Belief and 
Practice which univerſally 1 our Conduct 
TN | to this and the Life to 
2 ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in the 
i e ip our le ſuch as, the' Exiſtence 
ad Providence f God, the Trath of Chriſtianity, 
the Authorify of Scripture, the great Rules of As. 
rality, c. We ſhould avoid a light fluttering 
Genius, ever ready to change our Foundations, 
and to be carried about with every Wind of Deftrine. 
To guard againſt which Inconvenience, we ſhould 
labour with eurneſt Diligence and fervent Prayer, 


that our moſt fundamental and important Points of 


Belief and Practice may be eftabliſhed upon j 
Grounds: Gf R22/07 and Scripiure. when we co 
ro Years of Diſcretion, and fit to judge for oak. 
3 Wy important Po. Yet 2 it is 

ſſi the Folly or Prejudices o younger 
Wat have "ſabliſhett 4 d in ſome 


miſtalen . even in very important Mat- 


8 hold ourſelves ready to re- 


jt Se rhe 
e toward the Corret᷑tion or 


celve any hew Advantage 
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* fit every of our Habliiſe d We $ 


Gr & the Rig bt Uſe Reon 1 

an 8 ee 8 H A P. v. 0 Ts N Yo 73 IC 

ae Rules & 1 Ae us in judging of ports 
T would ve endlefb to run e 


WAN 4. $4. ' cular. A l! HAN. 
1 ticular 2 Eoncerning which we ET 


{165 hg. ALL Wii £ " Miſh 
pa ment at one titrne or an- 
other Things of the moſt frequent Occurrence, 
othe wideſt Enden and of che greateſt Im- 
emi are the Objects and Exerciſes of Stic, 
of Reafon, and Speculntion, the Matters of Mora- 
Neligion and Prudence, of human and divine 
fo together with the Eſſays. of; Reaſoning 
be paſt und future.” Special Rules ic 
key thele” n be "the: Ons rope: TG the; gra 
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2 "and Rules of Fulgniint | coming We 
5 ee, TT 
0 97 605 Senſes ate ſometimes kabile to. 1 — 
105 eived, yet when they are rightly" a poſed 
fitly ex exerciſed about their proper Objet?s, with 
ft Aﬀfiftance of Eo ad 155 give us Wan 
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e of 


od 2 aut ue. 
az to 79 P 1 tion and uns- 
lb in mg Lovers Faculties G $enſo 
the, beſt manner we are Capable of, about theſe 
9 A Fa - very | 
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£50 LOG R or, Pan l 
"ay Things » Which are the proper Obects of 
Ah may te proved ad by the itt Confequ ences 

| would, le from the Suppoſition of the con. 
If ve could have no Certainty of the 
. 'of Our Senſes, we could never be ſure of 

SA of the common Affairs and Occurrences of 

Life.” Men could not tranſact any of their cit. 

r e Concerns with any Certainty or Juſtice; 
* Indeed could we eat or drink, walk or move 
with Safety. Our Senſes direct us in all theſe. 

Again, che Matters of Religion depend in ſome 
Meature” upon the Certainty of © the Dictates of 
Senſe ; for Faith comes by Hearing, and it is to 
dur Senſes that God appeals in working Miracle, 
to — ah His” own Revelation. Now if when our 

580 and Ears, and other Organs of Senſe are 
ce diſpe 5oſed and 'exercifed ' about their proper 
ey were always liable to be deceived, 
De Gad be no Knowledge of the Goſpel, no 
Probf of divine Revelation BY Vitions, = her or 
Miracles. mug tt 
Orr Senles will diſcover T things. near us 0 
round about us, which are neceſſary for our pre- 
ſent State with ſufficient Exactneſs, and Things 
diſtant alſo ſo far as they: relate to our ur merüß 
U of then”: i „„ 

Nor 9 chere need of any more accurate Rules 
for the Uſe of our Senſes 0 Judgment of all 
the common Affairs of Life,” or even of miraculous 
and divine Operations, than, the vulgar Part of 
Mankind are ſuffiejently acqwainted with by. Na- 
ture, and by their own daily Obſervations. 
But if we wonld expreſs theſe Rules in a more 
ac manner; bow to judge by * _ ha our. 
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ode Ther ge oof Reaſon 2238 
n Me muſt take care that the. O "hops A 
boſe 6 be rightly diſpoſed, and not und 
mper A conſiderable Decay; 48 
laltance, that our Hes are not tinctured wich $ fg 
Aunlice, when we . r judge of Cologrs, le 
ns pronqunce them all yellow, : That our, Hands 
a not burning in a * nor a 72 
Hul or, the Pal, when we would judge of 
Heat, or Coldnefs of any Object: Wee our Palale ? 
be not vitiated by any Diſeaſe, or by ſome. other 
inproper Tate, when we would judge of the true 
aße of ay Solid or Liquid. This Direction re- 
lates to all our Senſes, but the following Rules 
chiefly refer to our Sight. 
doi dogs muſt obſerve whether the Objef. be at.. 
aproper Diſtance, for if it be too near or too far 
our A loves, will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh. ma- 
m Things which are _ Properly the Objects of 
Sight and therefore (if poſſibſe) we "wht make 
nearer Approaches to the Object, or remove far-/. 
ther ag lit, till we have obtained that due Dic- 
tance which gives us the cleareſt Perception. 
We muſt not employ our Sight to rake a 
alk gavey at once of Objelis that are too large for 
i büt we muſt view. them by Parts, and then 
judge of the Whole: Nor muſt our Senſes ag. 
of Objects too ſmall, for ſome Things which ap 
pear-thro?, Glaſſes to be really and diſtinctiy ex. 
tent, are either utterly inviſible, or greatly con- 
3 would judge of them by the nak d. 
n - 1:71, "> bs 
4 mult; place ourſelves. in ſach a "Po; * 7 
toward the hw ot or place the Obfect in ſuch a. 
Pein toward our Eye, as may give us the clezg- 
dp epreſentation of it; for 15 23 i 
gr alters the Appearance of the Sha 
dies. "And 2 is Reaſon we ſhould 8 No 
_— R Poſition 
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2572 LOGIC Kk. Or, Path | &\ 
Poſition: both of the Eye and the Object in ſome 
Caſes, that by viewing the Objef? in ſeveral Ap. 
pearances we may paſs a more compleat and cer. 
tain Judgment concerning it. 
86 We muſt conſider what the Medium is by 
which Objects are repreſented to our Senſes ; whe- 
ther it be thinner or thicker ; whether it be Air, 
or Vapour, or Water, or Glaſs, Sc. whether it 
be. duly enlightened or duſky; whether it reflect, 
or refract, or only tranſmit the Appearance of the 
Object; and whether it be tinctured with any 


> 


— 
©S 


OS B&SS&= 


— 
* 


3 Colour; whether it be moving or at i 
eſt. | 55 

6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other Helps to aſſiſt 55 
our Senſes; and if we make uſe of Glaſſes, we 1 


muſt make all juſt Allowances for the Thickneſs 255 
or Thinneſs of them, for the Clearneſs or Dul- ſap! 
neſs, for the Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, for the 
Plainneſs, the Convexity or Concavity of them, 
and for the Diſtance at which theſe Glaſſes ate 
. Placed from the Eye, or from the Object, (or 
from one another, if there be two or more Glaſ- 
ſes uſed) and all this according to the Rules of 
Art. The ſame fort of Caution ſhould be uſed 
alſo in Mediums which affift the Hearing, ſuch as 
"Speaking-Trumpets, Hearing-Trumpets, &c. 

7. If the Object may be propoſed to more Senſe 
than one, let us call in the Afſiſtance of ſome 
other Senſes, to examine it, and this will increaſe 


the Evidence of what one Senſe diftates. Ex. gr. 
Our Ear may aſſiſt our Zye in judging of the Di- 
ſtance of Bodies, which are both viſible and ſo- 
. Norous, as an exploded Canon, or a Cloud charges 
_ with Thunder. Our Feeling may affift our Sight in 
71 judging of the Kind, the Shape, Situation or Di- 
ſtance of Bodies that are near at Hand, as whe- 
ther 4 Garment be Silk or Stuff, &c. So if I i 
l : N - - : {ee 
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ſee; bear, and embrace wy PO, Tam "__ he f * 
pteſenk. oy. 7&6. 7) 
1/33 We ſhould alſo make een Trials, at fone 
diſtant Times, and in different 8 
aring former Experiments with later, an 
Hern Obſervations "EW thoſe of other Per- 
ſons. AT tur 
It is by ſuch Michods as theſe that Moder Phi 
phy has been ſo greatly improved by the aſs of 
E the 7 54 h 
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Pi Principles and Rules of Fudgment in Minds G 
KXeaſon and Speculation, | 

TY Reaſon we judge both in Wiatedes" & 
pectin and Pra#itice ; there are peculiar 
Ni which relate to Things practical, Whether 
810 be Matters of Religion, Morality, or Prudence, 
yet, many Things in this Section may be applied 
o praffical Enquiries and Matters of Faith, tho? 


| it; Aeby relates to n or Speculations, of 


Reaſon. 
 Whatſoever clear Ideas we can join together 
ard Inconſiſtency, are to be counted Poſſible, 


: becauſe Almighty Power can make whatſoever 
1 we. can .COncelye. | 


2. From the mere Poſſibility of a Thing we can- 


5 infer i its cual Exiſtence ; nor from the Men- 


ence of it can we infer its Impoſſibility.. 
ote, The Idea of God ſeems to claim an Ex- 
emption from this general Rule; for if he be poſ- 


bs ” he certainly exiſts, becauſe the very, 1 Idea 
includes Eternity, and he cannot begin to be 15 If 
10 bran Not, he is impoſſible, for the very. Tame 


R 2 2. What- 
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3. Whatſoeyer is evidently contained, in the Idea 
of any thing, may, be affirmed, of that thing with 
Certainty. Reaſon is contained in the Idea of a 

lan.z and Exiſtence is contained in the Idea of 
God; and therefore we may affirm Gad exiſts, and 
Man is . reaſonable. „ GAS, „ 
4. It is impoſſible that the ſame Thing ſhould 
be, and not be at the ſame Time, and in the ſame 
Reſpect. Thence it follows, that zue contradic- 
tory Ideas cannot be joined in the ſame Part of the 
ſame Subject, at the ſame Time, and, in the ſame 
Reſpects: Or, that !wo contradictory Propoſitions can 
never be both true. 


9 4 


- 5. The more we converſe with any Subject in 
034 WR Ae © — N pu ** 
its various Properties, the better Knowledge of it 
we are likely to attain; and by frequent and re- 
peated.. Enquiries and Experiments, Reaſonings 
ant "Converſations about it, we confirm our true 
Judgments of that Thing, and correct our former 
Miſtakes, _ 


SOR en e eil 
6. Yet after our utmoſt Enquiries, we can never 


be aſſured by Reaſon, that we know all the Powers 
and Properties of any finite Being. 
7. If finite Beings are not adequately known by 

us, much leſs are Things infinite: For it is of the 
| Nature, of a finite Mind not to be able to compre- 
hend what is infinite. n 


8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and 
certainly concerning Infinites, in ſome Parts of 
them, or ſo far as our Ideas reach, tho? the 1nf- 
rity of vm. hath. eee incomprehenſible i 

And this is built on the general Rule follow- 


4 
i 


7 

ou 

bel o the hic 5 
comprehended, I may affirm many Things with 
Foo ; Certainty 


1 9 0 to be denied, tho? there are other things 
onging to the ſame Subject which cannot be 


Balles, 
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2 concerning human Souls, their Union with 
oncernin 15 the Drvi/ibility of Matter, and 
. (ih F God, tho many other Things re- 
hag fg, are all Darkneſs to us. 
16. If any Opinion propoſed has either 10 Argu- 
mients; or equal Arguments fbr and againſt it, we 
muſt remain in Pere Suſpence about it, till con- 
vinding Evidence appear oni one Side. 
AF, Where preſent Neceſſity of Action does 
not conſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not im- 
mediately yield up our Aſſent to mere probable 
guts, without a due Reſerve, if we have any 
reaſonable” Hope of attaining greater Light and 
Evidence on one Side or the other: For when the 
Balance of the Judgment once reſigns its Equili- 
hrium or Neutrality to a mere probable Argument, 
it is too ready to ſettle itſelf on that Side, ſo that 
the Mind will not eaſily change that Judgment, 
tho bright and ſtrong Evidence appear afterwards 
onthe other Side. ; 
12, Of two Opinions if one has enter b 
Difficulties attending it, we muſt not reject it im- 
mediately, till we examine whether the contrary 
. has not Difficulties as unanfwerable. 
13. If each Opinion has Objefions againſt it 
we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould 
rather embrace that which has the leaſt Difficul- 
ties in it, and which has the beſt Arguments to ſup- 
it: And let our Aſſent bear 1 to the 
007 Evidence. | 
4. If any Doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſs uf- 
friend Light and Evidence to command our Aﬀent, 
we ſhould not reject it becauſe there is an Objec- 
tion or two againſt it which we are not able to 
anfiver 4 for upon this Foot a common "Chriſtian 
would: be baffted out of every Article of his Faith, 
and muſt renounce even the Dictates of his Res- 
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ſan and his Senſes; and the moſt learned Man pe 
would hold but very few of them faſt ; 2 
 Jome- Objections Which 3 the ſacred Dos- 
trine of the Eterpity and the Omnipreſence. of God, 
and the philoſophical Doctrines of Ligbt, Atoms, 
* een, Ec. are Naur ſolvable to this 
x gle CA hes, two Dara are propoſed, either 
in Matters of Speculation or Practice, and neither 
of them has certain and convincing Evidence, it is 
generally ſafeſt to take the middle Way. Modera. 
dien is more likely to come near the Truth than 
doubtfal Extremes. This is an excellent Rule to 
-Judge of the Characters and Value of the greateſt 
Part of Perſons and Things for Nature ſeldom 
deals in Superlatives. It is a good Rule alſo by 
which to form our Judgment in many /þeculative 
Controverſies; a reconciling. Medium in ſuch Cafes 
does often beſt ſecure Truth as well as Peace. 
16. When two different Propoſitions have each 
a very ſtrong and cogent Evidence, and do not plain- 
I appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of 
them, tho we cannot at preſent ſee the Way to 
reconcile 'thern, Reaſon, as well as our own Con- 
ſcicuſneſs, aſſures us that the Will of Man is free, 
and that Multitudes of human Actions are in that 
_ Reſpett' contingent , and yet Reaſon and en 
aſſure us that God foreknows them all, and this im 
Plies a certain Futurity. Now tho? learned Men 
have not to this Day hit on any ſo clear and hap- 
x py Mechod as is defired to reconcile theſe Propo- 
| fitions, yet ſince we do not ſee a plain [nconſiſtency 
in them, ve juſtly believe then) both, becauſe their 
Evidence is great. 
1ꝙ97. Let us not therdfare too ſuddenly determine 
in difficult Matters that two Things are lterly in- 
be . or chere We Se Propoſitions which 
may 


q v. S. 2. The right Lie ef Reaſon. 257 
may appear iuconſiſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards 
we find their Conſiſtency, and the Way of recon- 
ciling them may be made plain and caſy : As alſo, 
there are other Propoſitions which may appear 
confiſtent at firſt, but after due Examination we find 
their Tyronſiftency. 5 822 
18. For the ſame Reaſon we ſhould not call 
thoſe Difficulties utterly inſolvable, or thoſe Ob- 
jections unanſiwerable, which we are not preſently 
able to anſwer: Time and Diligence may give far- 
ther Light. ce 
19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from 
Error, we ſhould not be too frequent or haſty in 
aſſerting the certain Conſiſtency or Inconſiſtency, tha 
abſolute Univerſality, Neceſſity, or Impoſſibility of 
Things, where there 1s not the brighteſt Evidence, 
He is but a young and raw Philoſopher, who, 
when he fees two particular Ideas evidently agree, 
immediately aſſerts them to agree univerſally, to 
agree neceſſarily, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
other voiſe: Or when he ſees evidently that two par- 
ticular Ideas happen to di/agree, he preſently aſſerts 
their conſtant and natural Inconſiſtency, their utter 
In poſſibiliiy of Agreement, and calls every thing 
contrary to his Opinion Abſurdity and Nonſenſe. A 
true Philoſopher will affirm or deny with much 
Caution or Modeſty, unleſs he has thoroughly ex- 
amined and found the Evidence of every Part of 
is Aſſertion exceeding, plain. RENT 
20. Let us have a Care of building our Aſſu- 
rance of any important Point of Doctrine upon one 
ſugle Argument, if there are more to be obtained, 
We ſhould not ſlight and reject all other Argu- 
ments which ſupport the ſame Doctrine, leſt if 
our favourite Argument ſhould be refuted, and fail 
us, \we: ſhould be tempted to abandon that impor- 


tant Principle of Truth. I think this was a very 
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able, Practice in Deſcartes, and ſome of his 
owers, who when he had found out the Ar- 
gument for the Exiſtence of God, derived from the 
Idea of a moſt perfect and ſelf-exiſtent Being, he 
ſeemed to deſpiſe and abandon all other Arguments 
againſt Atheiſm, AENSY 300 S487) LN 780 
21. If we happen to have our chief Arguments 
for any Opinion Tefuted, we ſhould not immedi. 
ately give up the Opinion itſelf; for perhaps it 
may be a Truth ſtill, and we may find it to be 
juſtly ſupported by other Arguments, which we 
might or ce think weaker, or perhaps by new Ar- 
guments which we knew not before, 


2h 
O 


22. We ought to eſteem that to be ſufficient E. 


vidence of a Propoſition, where both the Kind and 
the Force of the Arguments or Proofs are as great 
as the Nature of the Thing admits, and as the 
Neceſſity or Exigence of the Cafe requires. So if 
we have a credible and certain Teſtimony that Chriſt 
roſe from the Dead, it is enough; we are not to 
1 80 mathematical or ocular Demonſtration for it, 
VV. TE 2 - 7; 
23. Tho' we ſhould ſeek what Proofs may be 
attained of any Propoſition, and we ſhould. receive 


any Number of Arguments which are juſt and 


evident for the Confirmation of the fame Truth, 
yet we muſt not judge of the Truth of any Pro- 
i ck by the Number of Arguments which are 

ought to ſupport it, but by the Strength and 
Weight of them : A Building will ſtand firmer and 
longer on four large Pillars of Marble, than on 


ten of Sand, or Earth, or Timber. 


25 7 Yer where certain Evidence is not to be 
found or expected, a conſiderable Number of pro- 


bable' Arguments carry great Weight with them 
even in Matters of Speculation, That is a proba- 
ble Hypotheſis in Phitoſophy or in Theology, which 
" GJ; - : Ex - goes 
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lation'to God and the other World. 
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goes fartheſt toward the Solution of . hou 
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F ther: 115 
ERE © it may be proper in the firſt Place 
H' to mention a few Definitions of Work: 0 


"By Matters of Morality and Reli gion, * mean 
thole Things which relate to our Duty to God, 
our Selves, or our Fellow- Creatures. 

Moral Good, or Virtue, or Holineſs, in an Ac- 
ton or Temper conformable to the Rule of our 
Duty. Moral Evil, or Vice, or Sin, is an Action 
or "Temper unconformable to the Rule of our 
Duty, of a Neglect to fulfil it. 

Note, The Words Vice or Virtue, chiefly imply 
the Relation of our Actions to Men and this 
World: Sin and Holineſs rather imply their Re- 


Natural Good is that which gives us Pleaſure or 
Satisfaction. Natural Evil is that which gives us 
ren" or Ot. 

Happineſs conſiſts in the Attainment of the 
higheſt and moſt laſting natural Good. M {0 
confiſts in ſuffering the higheſt and moſt lafti 
natural Evil; that is, in ſhort, Heaven or Hall... 

Tho” this be a juſt Account of perfe/F 7 5 
and perfect Miſery; yet whereſoever Pain overba- 
larices' Pleaſure, there is a Degree of Misery; and 
whereſoever Pleaſure overbalances Pain, there is 5 \ 
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| aF-pipcen now. to lay down ſome Principles and 

Rules of Fudgmens. in Matters of ran and Re. 

ligion. 
5 — The Will of our Maker, whether diſcover. 
ed by Reaſon or Revelation,” carries the higheſt 
Authority with it, and is therefore the Bi got Rule 
of Duty to intelligent” Creatures; 'a Con ormity or 
Non - conformity to it determines their Actions to 
be morally good or evil. 

2. Whatſoever is really an | dlinediate Duty to- 
ward ourſclves, or toward our F ellow. Creatures, 
is more remotely a Duty to God; and therefore in 
the Practice of it we ſhould have an Eye to the 
Mill of God as our Rule, and to his Glory as our 
End. 

Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely 

united our Duty and our Happineſs together; and 
has connected Sin or Vice, and Puniſtment; that 
is, he has ordained that the higheſt natural Good 
and Evil ſhould have a cloſe Connection with o- 
rul Good and Evil, and that both in the Nature 
of Things, and by his own poſitive Appoint- 
ment. 
4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due Information 
in order to determine what is Duty, and what 
is Sin, becauſe Happineſs and Mi Very depend up- 
on it. 

On this Account our en to preſent 
porul Good, and our Averſion to preſent tem po- 
ral Evil, muſt be wiſely overbalanced by the Con- 
ſideration of future 'and eternal Good or Evil, that 
is, © Happineſs or Miſery. And for this Reaſon we 
ſhould not omit a Duty or commit a Sin, to 


= any 8 8 Good, or to avoid any temporal 
Evil. 
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66. Tho our natural Reaſon in a State of Inno- 

zence might be ſufficient to find out thoſe Duties 

which were neceſſary for an innocent Creature, in 

order to abide in the Favour of his Maker, yet in 

8. fallen State our natural. Reaſon is by no means 

ſufficient to find out all that is neceſſary to reſtore 
ſinful: Creature to the divine Favour. 


1 7. Therefore God hath condeſcended in vari- 


dus Ages of Mankind to reveal to ſinful Men what 
he requires of them in order to their Reſtoration, 
and has appointed in his Word ſome peculiar Mat- 


ters of Faith and Practice, in order to their Sal- 


vation. This is called revealed Religion, as the 


Things knowable concerning God, and our Du- 


ty by 1 Light of Nature are called natural Reli- 
bree are alſo many Parts of Morality, and 


natural Religion, or many natural Duties relating 
to God, to our ſelves, and to our Neighbours, 


which would be exceeding difficult and tedious 


2 the Bulk of Mankind to find out and deter- 


mine by natural Reaſon; therefore it has pleaſed 
God in this facred Book of Divine Revelation to 


expreſs the moſt neceſſary Duties of this kind in 
a very plain and eaſy manner, and made them in- 


telligible to Souls of the loweſt Capacity; or they 
may be very 2 derived thence by the Uſe of 
Reaſon. 


9. As there are ſome Duties much more neceſ- | 


| A and more important than others are, ſo every 


Duty requires our Application to underſtand and 


9 Practiſe it in Proportion to its Neceſſity and _ 
zjance. 


81 10 4 > Where two Duties ſeem to ſtand in he 


ſition to each other, and we cannot practiſe 
th, the le muſt give Way to the greater, and 
the Gmiſnon of the leſs is not ſinful. So ceremo- 


nial 
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nial Laws. give. Way fo moral: God ill, have Mercy 


and not Sacrifice.” 
11. In Duties of natural Reli in; e may 


Jack ge. of the different Degrees of their Neceſſity 
nd Importance by Reaſe#, according to their 
greater or more apparent Tendency to the Ho- 


nour of God and the Good of Men : But in Mat- 


ters of revealed Religion, it is only divine Revela- 
_— can certainly inform us what is moſt ne- 


and moſt it nt; yet we may be 


aſſiſted alſo in that i by the Exerciſes of 
Reaſon. 

12. In Actions wherein there may be ſome 45 — 
ple about the Duty or Lawfalne © of them, 
ſhould chooſe always the /afe/t Side, and 2 * 
as far as we can from the Practice of Things whoſe 
Lawfulneſs we ſuf 
13g. Points of e greateſt Inportance i in human 

Life, or in Religion, are generally the moſt evi. 
dent, both in the Nature of Things and in the 
Word of God; and where Points of Faith or 
Practice are exceeding difficult to find out, they 
PORE be exceeding important, This Propoſition 

may be proved by the Goodneſs and Faithfulneſs 
of God, as well as by Experience and Obſerva- 


__ 
| In ſome of the outward Practices and 
— of Religion, as well as human Affairs, 


there is frequently a preſent Neceſſity of ſpeedy — 
tion one Way or another: In ſuch a Caſe, 


ing ſurveyed Arguments on both Sides, as 2 8 | 


our. Time and Circumſtances admit, we muſt 
guide our Practice by hoſe Reaſons which appear 
moſt probable, and ſeem at that Yime to overbalance 
the. reſt ; yet always reſerving room to admit far- 
ther Light and Evidence, when ſuch Occurrences 


return again, It is a  Preponderation of dircumſtantial 
1 Arguments. 


124 
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|- FEY that muſt determine our Actions i in 2 
Occurrences. 

We may alſo determine upon robbie Ar- 
ts, where che matter is of /mall Conſequence 
ould not anſwer the Trouble of ſeeking af- 
eriainty. Life and Time are more precious 


255 a; have a large Share of them laid out in 
ſcrupulc W Enquiry, whether ſmoaking 7 obacco, or 

bY e e riwig be lawful or no. 

of 1616.1 Akan of greater Importance, and which 


= have a long and laſting, and extenſive 

ence on our future Conduct or Hap ineſs, we 

ſhould, not take with Probabilities, if Certain- 

"re A may. be, attained, Where there is any Doubt, 

1 the Mind, in ſuch Caſes we ſhould call in the 
a of all manner of Circumſtances, Rea- 

Moqtives, Conſequences on all Sides: We 


rol Wait longer and with earneſt, Re ſeek, 

mh 5 and divine Advice by we fi 5 deer 

Ine Hur Judgment and our Practice, 9 GeR | 
e; 9. "old Roman Sentence, Quod ſtatuendum eſt 

7 , deliterandum oft din. We ſhould be Ta 

7 in; . conſidering what we muſt determine once 
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man Prudence. 
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| HE" gr great Delign of Prudence, as Aer 

a tom Me Morality and Religion, is to determine 

and manage every Affair with Deceney, and to 
Advantage. 

- 5 his. 8 decent, which. is agreeable to our Sete 

ondition, . or Circumſtances, whether ir be in 

Beh Me 1 or Action. 55 
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That is advantageous which attains the moſt and 


beſt Purpoſes, and avoids the moft and greateſt In- 
convenencies. 
As there is mile Varkery in-the Steen kante 


of Perons, Things,” Aﬀions; Times and Places, ſo 
we” miſt be furniſhed with ſuch general Rules as 
are actommodable to all this Variety by a wiſe 


Judgment and Diſcretion: For what is an Act of 
conſummate Prudence in ſome Times, Places and 
Circumſtances; would be conſummute Folly in others. 
Now theſe Rules may be jy pro in the following 
ma "i 
Our Revard to Ferſons or Things ſhould be 
erned by the Degrees of Conternment we have 
with them, the Relation we have to them; or the 
Expeftation we have from them. Theſe ſhould 
be the Meaſures by which we ſhould proportion 
our Diligence and Application i in any thing chat re- 
lates to them. 
2. We fhould always conifider hotter - the 
7 aut RN <br be attainable; whether it be 
wit, whether it be worthy the 
Ae Fug, whether it be worthy of the 
Means uſed in order to attain it. This Rule is ne- 
ceſſary both in Matters of Knowledge, and Matters 
of Practice. ä 227 
3. When the Advantages and Diſadvantages, 
* Convenienties and Inconvenienties of any Action are 
balanced together, we muſt finally determine on 
that Side which has the ſuperior Weight; and 
Feed ſooner in things which are neceſſarily and 
= be done or determined. 
f Advantages and Diſadvantages in their 
Wa: RE are equal, then, thoſe which are moſt 
certain or "likely as to the Event ſhould turn the 
Scale of our Toma, and determine our Prac- 
f tice. e ö 
ee 8. Where 
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. Where the Inprobabilities of Succeſs or Ad- 


| are greater than the Probab ities, «iti 
2 0 e 12 act or venture. It 25 proper 10 
abs nc Ute Whether this be not the Caſe in almoſt all 
10 trries/4> for they that hold Stakes will certainly 
0 ure Part to Naw rang and,only the Remainder 
by ing divided into Prizes muſt render the 1mproba- 


of bil 2 A Ga ain to eich Adventurer greater. than the 
. 8 
as We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any WT 


8 Advantage, auc abandon the Purſuit of it, the? 
8 we cannot attain all the Advantages that we de- 
be fire. / his. would be to act like Children, who 
8 are fond of ſomething which ſtrikes their Fancy 
mo oft, and ſullen and regardleſs of every thing elſe, 
I f they are not humoured in that Fancy. 
90 „ Tho' a general Knowledge of Things be uſe- 
HE 5 in Science and in human Life, yet we ſhould 
5 ontent our ſelves with a more ſuperficial Know- 
he ledge of thoſe things which have the leaſt Rela- 
be to our chief End and Deſign. © _. 
be 99 This Rule holds good allo! in Matters of Bi: 
1 * neſt and Practice, as well as in Matters of Know- 
Ix 7 dre : and therefore we ſhould not graſp at every 
bs thing, leſt in the end we attain nothing. Perſons 
that either by an Inconſtancy of Temper, or by a 
\ yain Ambition, will purſue every ſort of Art and 
7 Science, Study and Buſineſs, ſeldom grow excellent 
Fl in any one of them: And Projectors who form 
d twenty Schemes ſeldom uſe ſufficient Application 
id to finiſh one of thay or make it turn to good 
1 "Account. 
as 1 Take heed of delaying and, trifling amongſt 
> ; Means inſtead of reaching at the End. Take 
= .heed of waſting, a Life. in mere ſpeculative Studies, 
2 "which is called to Aion and Employment : Dwell 
» bot too long in philoſophical, mathematical, or 
h grammas- 
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rammatical, | Parts. of Learning, when your af 
0 is , Phy/ick, or Divinity. O not 
end the Day in gathering Flowers by the Way 

leſt Night come upon you before you ar- 
rive a 0 Journey s End, and then you will not. 


; 10, "Where the. Caſe. and nnn of wiſe 


and good Men reſemble our oπjƷ Caſe and Circum- 
2 may borrow a great deal of Inſtruction 


22 our prudent Conduct from their Example, 
as in all Caſes we may kara, much from 


* 
4 


the far and inward Nature of Things, as to 
acquaint us with the Exiſtence of Things, and to 


inform 


their Converſalion and Advice. riv 
11. After all other Rules remember 1 that Te 
mere Speculatiom in Matters of human Prudence can ſhc 
never be a perfect Director without Experience and C 
Obſervation, We may be content therefore in 0 
our. younger Years to commit ſome unavoidable be 
Miſtakes in Point of Prudence, and we ſhall ſee ble 
Miſtakes enough in the Conduct, of others, both i 
which ought to be treaſured up amongſt our uſe- the 
ful O}/ervations, in order to teach us better Judg- lt, 
ment for Time to come. Sometimes the Miſ⸗ rel: 
tates, Imprudences and Follies, which our ſelves or Wal 
others have, been guilty of, give us brighter and _ oug 
more effectual Leſſons of Prudence, than the wiſeſt por 
Councils, and a faireſt bien le . ever have . 
1 a ſ 
EY EE T. . *. of : 

cur! 

Prin 1 Rules of 8 in Matter of an 
human 7. . ter 

whi 

PHE, Evidence of human Tables i is \ pot ſo wh 
r to lead us into the Knowledge of trac 


be in itſelf poſſible ; if not, it can never be credi- 


„ 


* 
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norm us of Matters of Fact both paſt and pre- 
ſent. And tho' there be a great deal of Fallibility 
in the Teſtimony of Men, yet there are ſome 
Things we may be almoſt as certain of, as that 
ue Jun ſhines, or that five Twenties make a Hun. 
dred. Who is there at London that knows any 
thing of the World, but believes there is ſuch a 
City as Paris in France ; that the Pope dwells at 
Nome ; that Julius Cæſar was an Emperor, or that 
Luther had a great hand in the Reformatioonn. 


H we obſerve the following Rules, we may ar- 


rive at ſuch a Certainty in many Things of human 
Teſtimony, as that it is morally impoſſible we 
ſhould be deceived, i. e. we may obtain a moral 
Certainty. | „ a 
1. Let us conſider whether the Thing reported 
lle, whoſoever relates it. * 
2. Confider farther whether it be probable, whe- 
ther there are any concurring Circumſtances to prove 
it, beſide the mere Teſtimony of the Perſon that 
relates it. I confeſs if theſe laſt Conditions are 
wanting the thing may be true, but then ir 


_ ought to have the ſtronger Teſtimony to ſup- 


tt it. | | 5 75 a 
Ty Conſider whether the Perſon who relates ut 
be capable of knowing the Truth : Whether he be 
a ſtilful Judge in ſuch Matters, if it be a Bufineſs 
of Art, or a nice Appearance in Nature, or ſome 
curious Experiment in Philoſophy. But if it be 
a mere Occurrence in Life, a plain, ſenſible Mat- 
ter of Fact, it is enough to enquire whether he 
who relates it were an Eye or Ear-Witneſs, or 
whether he himſelf had it only by Hearſay, or can 


— 4 
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4. Conſider whether the Narrator be honeſt and 
faithful, as well as ſkilful: Whether he hath no 
Biaſs upon his Mind, no peculiar Gain or Profit 
by believing or reporting it, no Intereſt or Prin- 
ciple which might warp his own Belief aſide from 
Truth, or which might tempt him to prevaricate, 
to 1 falſly, or to give a Repreſentation a lit- 
tle different from the naked Truth of Things. In 
ſhort, whether there be no Occaſion of Suſpicion 
concerning his Report, 

5. Conſider whether ſeveral Perſons agree toge- 
ther in the Report of this Matter; and if ſo, then 
whether theſe Perſons who joined together in their 
Teſtimony might not be ſuppoſed to combine lo- 
gether in a Falſhood. Whether they are Perſons 
of ſufficient Skill, Probity and Credit, It might be 
alſo enquired, whether they are of different Na- 
tions, Sects, Parties, Opinions, or Intereſts, For 
the more divided they are in all theſe, the more 
likely is their Report to be true, if they agree to- 
gether in their Account of the fame Thing ; and 


eſpecially if they perſiſt in it without waver- 


"yr Conſider farther, whether the Report were 


capable of being eaſily refuted at firſt if it had not 


been true; if fo, this confirms the Teſtimony. 
F. Enquire yet again, whether there has been 
.a conſtant, uniform Tradition and Belief of this Mat- 
ter from the very firſt Age or Time when the 
Thing was tranſacted, without any reaſonable 
- Doubts or Contradictions. Or, | 
8. If any Part of it hath been doubted by any 
conſiderable Perſons, whether it has been ſearched 
out and afterwards confirmed, by having all the 
Scruples and Doubts removed. In either of theſe 
Caſcs the Teſtimony becomes more firm and cre- 
Jible. | 1 bt 
0 9. En- 


SS ges rras 


E 


9 
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9. Enquire on the other Hand, whether there 
are any con/iderable Objections remaining againſt the 
Belief of that Propoſition ſo atteſted. Whether 
there be any thing very improbable in the thing it 
ſelf. Whether any concurrent Circumſtances ſeem 
to oppoſe it. Whether any Perſon or Perſons give 
4 poilivs und plain Teſtimony againſt it. Whether 
they are equally feilful, and equally faithful as thoſe 
who affert it. Whether they be as many or more 
m Number, and whether they might have any 
ſecret Biaſs or Influence on them to — 
* „ 
10. Sometimes the entire Silence of a Thins may 
have ſomething of Weight toward the Deciſion 
of a doubtful Point of Hiſtory, or a Matter of 
human Faith, (viz.) where the Fact is pretended 
to be publick, if the Perſons who are ſilent about 
it were ſkilful to obſerve, and could not but know 


| fuch an Occurrence ; if they were engaged by 


Principle or by Intereſt to have declared it ; if 
they had fair Opportunity to ſpeak of it : And 
theſe Things may tend to make a Matter ſuſpi- 
Cons, if it be not very well atteſted by poſitive 
roof. 


11. Remember that in ſome Reports there are 


more Marks of Falſbood than of Truth, and in 
others there are more Marks of Truth than of Falſe⸗ 
bood, By a Compariſon of all theſe things toge- 
ther, and putting every Argument on one Side 
and the a th into the Balance, we muſt form as 
good a Judgment as we can which Side prepon- 
derates 4 and give a ſtrong or a feeble Aſſent or 
Diſſent, or with-hold our Judgment entirely, ae- 


cording to gFeater of leſſer Evi dence, according to 
more plain or dubious Marks of Truth or Falſe- 


%. 


— 


12. Ob- 
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12. Obſerve that in Matters of human Teſti. 
mony, there is oftentimes a great Mixture of Truth 
and Falſhood in the Report itſelf: Some Parts of 
the Story may be perfectly true, and ſome utterly 
falſe; and ſome may have ſuch a blended Con- 
fuſion of Circumſtances which are a little warpt 
aſide from the Truth, and miſrepreſented, that 
there is need of good Skill and Accuracy to form 
a. Judgment concerning them, and determine 
which Part is true, and which is falſe. The whole 
Report is not to be believed, becauſe ſome Parts 
are indubitably true, nor the whole to be rejected, 
| becauſe ſome Parts are as evident Falſboods. 

We may draw two remarkable Ob/ervations from 
this Section. 11 5 


f Odſero. I. How certain is the Truth of the 


Chriſtian Religion, and particularly of the Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, which is a Matter of Fact on 
which Chriſtianity is built! We have almoſt all 
the concurrent Evidences that can be derived from 
human Teſtimony joining to confirm this glorious 
Truth. The Fact is not impoſſible ; concurrent 


Circumſtances caſt a favourable Aſpect on it; it 
was foretold by one who wrought Miracles, and 


therefore not unlikely, nor unexpected: The A- 
poſtles and firſt Diſciples were Eye and Ear-Wit- 
neſſes, for they converſed with their riſen Lord; 
they were the moſt plain, honeſt Men in them- 
ſelves; the Temptations of worldly Intereſts did 
rather diſcourage their Belief and Report of it: 
They all agree in this Matter, tho' they were 


Men of different Characters; Phariſees and Fiſber- 


men, and Publicans, Men of Judæa and Galilee, 
and perhaps ſome Heathens, who were early con- 
verted: The Thing might eaſily have been diſ- 
proved if it were falſe ; it hath been conveyed by 


& 


ie Q 7 


5 conſtant 
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conſtant Tradition and Writing down to our 


Times ; thoſe who at firſt doubted were afterwards 
convinced by certain Proofs ; nor have any pre- 


tended to give any Proof of the contrary, but 


merely denied the Fact with e in O 
dae to _ theſe Evidences. - 19 


-Obferw. IL. How weak is the Faith which is due 
to a Multitude of things in ancient human Hiſto- 
y] For tho* many of theſe Criteria, or Marks of 
Credibility are found plainly in the more general 
and publick Facts, yet as to a Multitude of particu- 
lar Fafts and Circumſtances, how deficient are they 
in ſuch Evidence as ſhould demand our Aſſent! 
Perhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all 
paſt Ages, and which was not a publick Fact, ſo 
well atteſted as the Reſurrection of Chriſt. 


SercrTr. VI. 


Principles and Rules of Fudgment in Matters as. 
| divine Teſtimony. 
| AS human Teſtimony acquaints us with Matters 
of Fat, both paſt and preſent, which lye 
— the Reach of our own perſonal Notice; 
ſo divine Teſtimony is ſuited to inform us both of 
the Nature of Things, as well as Matters of Fatt, 
and of Things future, as well as preſent or paſt. 
Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, 
or by Men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be be- 
Fate with full Aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to 
believe whatſoever divine Revelation dictates : For 
God is perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived 3 he 
is, faithful and good, and will not deceive his Crea- 
tures: And when Reaſon. has found out* the. cer- 


* n date or 3 _ divine Teſtimony: to 


belong 
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belong to any Propoſition, there remains then no 
farther Enquiry to be made, but only to find out 
the true Senſe and Meaning of that which God 
has revealed, for Reaſon itſelf demands the Belief 
of it. 

| Now divine Teſtimony or Revelation requires theſe 
following Credentials. 

1. That the Propoſitions or Doctrines reveal. 
ed be not inconſiſtent with Reaſon ; for intell] igent 
Creatyres can never be bound to believe real In- 

conſiſtencies. Therefore we are ſure the Popiſh 
Doctrine of T; ranſubſtantiation is not a Matter of 
divine Reve lation, becauſe it is contrary to all our 
Senſes and our Reaſon, even in their proper Ex- 
erciſes. 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himſelf, and agreeable to his own Nature and 
divine Perfections. Now many of theſe Per- 
fections are diſcoverable by the Light of Reaſon, 


and whatſoever is inconſiſtent with theſe Perfections, 


cannot be a divine Revelation. 

But let it be noted that in Matters of Practice 
yoward our Fellow Creatures, God may command 
us to act in a Manner contrary to what Reaſon 
would direct antecedent to that Command. 80 
Aralam was commanded to er up his Son a 
Sacrifice : The Maelites were ordered to borrow 


of the Egyptians without paying them, and to 


Plunder and ſlay the Inhabitants of Canaan : Be- 
cauſe God has a — Right to all Things, 
and can with Equity diſpoſſeis his Creatures of 
Life, and every — which he has given them, 


and eſpecially ſuch ſinful Creatures as Mankind; 
and be can appoint whom he to be the In- 
ſtruments of | this juſt Diſpoſſeſſion or Depriva: 
tion. So that theſe divine Commands are not 
a n with bright Reaſow'; tor whatlocver 

Is 
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- 


zs ſo cannot be believed where that Inconfiftency 


pears. | 
17 . Upon the ſame Account the whole Doctrine 


of Revelation muſt be conſiſtent with itſelf ; every 
Part of it muſt be conſiſtent with each other : 
And tho' in Points of Practice latter Revelation 
may repeal or cancel former divine Laws, yet in 
Matters of Belief no latter Revelation can be 
inconſiſtent with what has been heretofore re- 
vealed. | 

3. Divine Revelation muſt be confirmed by 
ſome divine and ſupernatural Appearances, ſome 
extraordinary Signs or Tokens, Viſions, Voices, or 
Miracles wrought, or Prophecies tulfilled, There 
muſt be ſome Demonſtrations of the Preſence and 
Power of God, ſuperior to all the Powers of 


Nature, or the ſettled Connection which God as 
Creator has eſtabliſhed among his Creatures in 
this viſible World. | 


4. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and won- 
derful. Appearances and Operations brought to 
conteſt with, or to oppoſe divine Revelation, there 


muſt and always will be ſuch a Superiority on the 


Side of that Revelation which is truly divine, as 


to manifeſt that God is there. This was the 
Caſe when the Egyptian Sorcerers contended with 


Moſes. But the Wonders which Moſes wrought 
did fo far tranſcend the Power of the Magicians, 


as made them confeſs, It was the Finger of God. 


5. Theſe divine Appearances or Atteſtations to 


Revelation muſt be either known to ourſelves, by 
our own perſonal Obſervation of them, or they 


muſt be /ufficiently attefted by others, according to 


the Principles and Rules by which Matters of 
© buman Faith are to be judged in the foregoing 
tion. 
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Some of thoſe who. lived in the Nations and 
Ages where Miracles were wrought, were Eye and 
Ear-Witneſſes of the Truth and Divinity of the 
Revelation; but we who live in theſe diſtant Ages, 
mult; have them derived down to us by juſt and in- 
conteſtable Hiſtory and Tradition. We alſo even 
in theſe diſtant Times may ſee the Accompliſh- 
ments of ſome antient Predictions, and thereby ob- 
tain that Advantage toward the Confirmation of 
our Faith in divine Revelation beyond what thoſe 
Perſons enjoyed who lived when the Prediction, 
were pronounced. 0 at 

6. There is another very conſiderable Confir- 
mation of divine Teſtimony ; and that is, when the 
Doctrines themſelves either on the Publication or 
the Belief of them produce ſupernatural Effects. 
Such were the miraculous Powers which were com- 


munieated to Belieyers in the firſt Ages of Chri- 


ſtianity, the Converſion of Jews or Gentiles, the 
amazing, Succeſs, of the Goſpel of Chriſt without 
human Aid, and in Oppoſition to a thouſand Im- 
diments, its Power in changing the Hearts and 
Lives of ignorant and vicious Heatbens, and wicked 
and profane Creatures in all Nations, and filling 
them with a Spirit of Virtue, Piety and Goodneſs. 
 Whereſoever Perſons have found this Effect in their 
own Hearts, wrought by a. Belief of the Goſpel 
of Cbriſt, they have a Witneſs in themſelves of the 
Truth of it, and abundant Reaſon: to believe it 
— . 
Of the Difference between Reaſon and Revela- 


tion, and in what Senſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee 


** 
_ 
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* and Rules of judging, concerning Things 


. paſt, ' preſent, and to come, by the mere Uſe of 


3 1 
Ie 1 


by human Faith, yet Reaſon alſo may in a good 


Degree aſſiſt us to judge of Matters of Fact both © 
paſt, preſent, and io come, by the following Prin- 


ciples. 


. There is a Syſtem: of Beings round about us; 
of which we ourſelves are a Part, which we call 


the World; and in this World there is a Courſe of 
Nature, or a ſettled Order of Cauſes, Effelis, Ante- 


cedents, Concomitants, Conſequences, &c, from which 
the Author of Nature doth not vary but upon 
very important Occaſions, _ Boy © 

2. Where: Antecedents, Concomitants and Conſe- 
quents, Cauſes and Effects, Signs and Things figni- 
fied; Subjects and Adjuncts are neceſſarily connected 
with each other, we may infer the - Cauſes from 


the Effects, and Effects from Cauſes, the Antece- 


dents from the Conſequents, as well as Conſequents 
from Antecedents, && UP and thereby be Pretty cer- : 
tain of many Things both paſt, preſent, and o 


come, It is by this Principle that Aſtronomers can 
tell what. Day and Hour the Sun and Moon were 


edipſed frve bundred Years ago, and predict all fu- | 


ture Eclipſes as long as the World ſhall ſtand. They 
can tell preciſely at what Minute the Sun riſes or 
ſets this Day at Pequin in China, or what Alti 
iude the Dog-ſtar had at Midnight or Midnoon in 


Gardiners 


— 


- 
4 1 
* 
” 
_ 


| we attain the greateſt Aſſurance of 
1 Things paſt and future by divine Faith, and 
learn many Matters of Fact, both paſt and preſent, 


8 
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Gardiners upon the ſame Principle can foretel the 
Months when every Plant will be in Bloom, and the 
Plowman knows the Weeks of Harveſt : We are 
fare if there be'a Chicken, there was an Egg : If 
#bere be a Rainbow, we are certain it rains not far 
off : If we behold a Tree growing on the Earth, we 
Know it has naturally a Root under Ground. 

3. Where there is ſuch a neceſſary Connection 
between Cauſes and Effefts, Antecedents and Conſe- 
. quents, Signs and Things ſignified, we know alſo 
like Cauſes will have like Effects, and pro- 


portionable Cauſes will have proportionable Effects, 


contrary Cauſes will have contrary Effects; and ob- 
ferving Men may form many Judgments by the 
Rules of Similitude and Proportion, where the 
Cauſes, Effects, &c. are not entirely the fame. 

4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain 
Connection between Antecedents, Concomitants and 


Conſequonts, we can give but a Conjecture, or a pro- 


Jable Determination. If the Clouds gather, or the 


 FWeather-glaſs ſinks, we ſuppoſe it will rain : If a 
_ Man ſpit Blood frequently with coughing, we ſuppoſe 
his Lungs are hurt: If very dangerous Symptom; 
appear, we expect his Death, 


5. Where Cauſes operate freely with a Liberty 


| of Tadiff, erence to this or the contrary, there we can- 
not certainly know what the Effects will be: For 


it ſeems to be contingent, and the certain Know- 


-Yedge of it beloggs only to God. This is the Cafe 
m the greateſt Part of human Actions. 
5. Yet wiſe Men by a juſt Obſervation of hu- 
man Nature will give very probable Conjectures 
in this Matter alſo concerning Things paſt, or 
Things future, becauſe human Nature in all Ages 
and Nations has ſuch a Conformity to itſelf. By 
2 Knowledge of the Tempers of Men and their 
preſent Circumſtances, we nay be able to give 4 


nappy 
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happy Cueſs what their Conduct will be, and what 
will be the Event, by an Obſervation of the like 
Caſes in former Times. This made the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus to lay, ** By looking back into 
« Hiſtory, and conſidering the Fate and Revolutions 
& of Governments, you will be able to form a Gueſs, 
« and almoſt propheſy upon the future. For Things 
e paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely uniform, 
4 and of a Colour; and are commonly caſt in the 
„ ſame Mould, So that upon the Matter, forty 
« Years of buman Life may ſerve for a Sample of 
« ten thouſand,” Collier's Antoninus, Book VII. 
Sect. 50. 

7. There are alſo ſome other Principles of judg- 
ing concerning the paſt Actions of Men in former 
Ages, beſides Books, Hiſtories, and Traditions, which 
are the Mediums of conveying human Teſtimony 
as we may infer the Sill and Magnificence of the 
Antients by ſome Fragments of their Statues, and 
Ruins of their Buildings, We know what Roman 


Legions came into Great Britain by Numbers of 
. Bricks dug out of the Earth in ſome Parts of the 
Illand, with the Marks of ſome particular Legion 


upon them, which muſt have been employed there 
in Brick-making. We rectify ſome Miſtakes in 


Hiſtory by Statues, Coins, old Altars, Utenſils of 


War, &c. We confirm or diſprove ſome pre- 
tended Traditions and hiſtorical Writings, by Me- 


dals, Images, Pictures, Urns, &c. 


Thus I have gone thro? all thoſe particular Ob- 


felt of our Fudgment which I firſt propoſed, and 


have laid down Principles and Rules by which we 
may ſafely conduct ourſelves therein, There is a 


Variety of other Objects concerning which we 
are occaſionally called to paſs a Judgment, (viz. 
The Characters of P e1{ons, the 
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Value and Wart f 
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of Things, the Senſe and Meaning of particular 
Writers, Matters of Wit, Oratory, Poefy, Matters 
of Equity in judicial Courts, Matters of Traffick and 
Commerce betwixt Man and Man, which would be 
endleſs to enumerate. But if the general and ſpe- 
cial Rules of Judgment which have been mentioned 
in theſe two laſt Chapters are treaſured up in the 
Mind, and wrought into the very Temper of our 
Souls in our younger Years, they will lay a Foun- 
dation for = and regular Judgment concerning a 


thouſand tpecial Occurrences in the religious, civil 

and laarned Life. | ns 

one TY ORAL ai 7 
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whereby our Ideas are framed, and the ſe- 

-* cond is Judgment, which joins or disjoins 
our Ideas, and forms a Propoſition, To the third 
Operation of the Mind is Reaſoning, which joins 
ſeveral Propoſitions together, and makes a Sy/logi/m, 
that is, an Argument whereby we are wont to infer 
ſomething that is leſs known, from Truths which are 
more evident. 

In treating of * Subject, let us conſider more 
particularly, 

1. The Nature of. a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of 
which it is compoſed. 

.2, The ſeveral kinds of Sylegils with parti 
cular _ relating to them. 


22 


A the firſt Work of the Mind is Perception, 
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280 1 OGIT CE. Or, Part II. 
3. The Dettrine of Sophiſms, or falſe Reaſoning, 
together with the Means of avoiding them, and the 


Manner of ſolving or anſwering them. 
4. Some general Rules to direct our Reaſoning, 


— + Ci * 
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CHAP, I. 


Of the Nature of 4 Syllogiſm, and the Part 
of which it is compoſed: 


F the mere Perception and Compariſon of two 
Ideas would always ſhew us whether they agrees 
or difagree'3 then all rational Propoſitions would 
be Matters of Intelligence, or firſt Principles, and 
there would be no Uſe of Reaſoning, or drawing 
any Conſequences. It is the Narrowneſs of the 
human Mind which introduces the Neceſſity of 
Reaſoning. When we are unable to judge of the 
Truth or Falſhood of a — — in an imme- 
diate Manner, by the mere Contemplation of its 
Subject and Predicate, we are then conſtrained to 
uſe a Medium, and to compare each of them with 
fome third Idea, that by ſeeing how far they agree 
or diſagree with it, we may be able to judge how 
far they agree or diſagree among themſelves : As, 
if there are two Lines A and B, and I know not 
whether they are equal or no, I take a third Line 
C, or an Inch, and apply it to each of them; if it 
agree with them both, then I infer that 4 and B 
are equal; but if it agree with one and not with 
the other, then I conclude A and B are unequal : 
| On, 0 1 
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So if the Queſtion be whether God muſt be wor- 

1 — we ſeek a third Idea, ſuppoſe the Idea * 
reator, and ſay, 

Our Creator muſt be appel 

God is our Creator. 

Therefore God muſt be worſhipped, 

The Compariſon of this third Idea, with the 
two diſtinct Parts of the Queſtion, uſually requires 
two Propoſitions which are called the Premiſſes: 
The third Propoſition which is drawn from them 
is the Concluſion, wherein the Queſtion itſelf is an- 
ſwered, and the Subject and Predicate joined either 
in the Nægative or the Afirmative. 

The Foundation of all Affirmative Concluſions is 
laid in this general Truth, that fo far as two pro- 
poſed Ideas agree to any third Idea, ' they agree al- 
ſo among themſelves. The Character of Creator 
agrees to God, and Worſhip agrees to a Creator, 
therefore Worſhip agrees to God. 

The Foundations of all negative Concluſions is 
this, that where one of the two propoſed Ideas 
agrees with the third Idea, and the other diſagrees 
with it, they muſt needs diſagree ſo far alſo with 


one another; as, if no Sinners are happy, and if 


Angels are happy, then Angels are not Sinners. 


hus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt No- 


| tion of a Syllogi/m : It is a Sentence or Argument 


made up of three Propoſitions ſo diſpoſed, as that 


the laſt is neceffarily inferred from thoſe which go 
before, as in the Inſtances which have been juſt 


mentioned. 
In the Conſtitution of a Syllogiſm two Things 
may be conſidered, (viꝝ.) the Matter and the Form 


of 1 it. 


The Matter of which a Syllogiſm is made up, 


s three Propoſitions ; and theſe three Propoſitions 


due made up of three Ideas or Terms variouſly } * 


a wh LOGIC k: or, Part III. 

— The Wee 7. nt ew * you Matter 
ry Sy m 3 three Propoſitions the 

proxime or immediate Matter of it. 

The three Terms are named the Hain, the 
Minor, and the Middle. 

The Predicate of the JOS Ja is called the 
major Term, becauſe it is generally of larger Ex- 
tenſion than the minor Term, or the Subject. The 
major and minor Terms are called the Extremes. 

middle Term is the third Idea invented and 
| diſpoſed in two Propoſitions, in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew the Connection between the major and 
minor Term in the Concluſion ; for which Reaſon 
the middle Term itſelf is ſometimes called the A.- 
gument. 

That Propoſition which contains the Predicate 
of the Concluſion, connected with the middle Term, 
is uſually called the major Propoſition, whereas the 
minor Propoſition connects the middle Term with 
the Subject of the Concluſion, and is ſometimes 
called the Aſſumption. 

Note, This exact Piſtinction of the ſeveral Parts 
of a Syllogiſm, and of the major and minor Terms 
connected with the middle Term, in the major and 
minor Propoſitions, does chiefly belong to /zmpl: 


or categorical Syllogiſms, of which we ſhall ſpeak 


in the next Chapter, tho? all Syllogiſms whatſoever 
have ſomething analogical to it. 

Note- farther, that the major Propoſition is ge- 
nerally placed firſt, and the minor ſecond, and the 
Concluſi . in the laſ Place, where the Syllogiſm 
is regularly compoſed and ſented. . 

The Form of a Sollogiſm i the framing and dit 
7 — of the Premiſſes 4 to Art, or juſt 
Principles of Reaſoning, and OT LINE Infe- 
ve 2 * the II — them. 
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common Diſcourſe or Writing, ſuch cauſal Par- 
ticles as For, Becauſe, manifeſt the Act of Reaſon- 


appear, or are not placed in regular Form. 
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with  ficular Rules relating to them. 


Yllogiſms are divided into various Kinds, either 
8 according to the Queſtion which is proved by 


rms them, according to the Nature and Compoſition of 


and them, or according to the middle Term, Which is 
2 uſed to prove the Queſtion, OP Ek 


4 < F . i 
. 
as al 


and affirmative. - 


ge- I Of univerſal and particular Syllogiſms, both negative 


A. proved, ſo Syllogiſms are divided into uni- 


called a Diviſion of Syllogiſms drawn from the 
Concluſion 3, for ſo many Sorts of Concluſions there 


bg | * T may 


The 4# of Reaſoning or inferring one thing 
from another, is generally expreſt and known by 
the Particle Therefore, when the Argument is 
formed according to the Rules of Art; though in 


ing as well as the ative Particles Then and There- 
fire: And whereſoever any of theſe Words are 
uſed, there is a perfect Syllogiſm expreſt or im- 
plyed, tho* perhaps the three Propoſitions do not 


'the IN Of the various Kinds of Syllogiſts, with pur. 


A Ccording to the Qyeftion which is to be 


venſal Affirmative, univerſal Negative, particular | 
Affirmative, and particular Negative. This is often 
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7 5 be which are marked with the Letters A, E, 
In an uni verſal e Syllogim, one Idea is 18 
proven unwerſally to agree with another, and may ; 
univerſally affirmed of it, as every Sin deſerve; 
Death, evrry umammul Wiſh is 4 Fin; amen 
. Ynlawful Wiſh deſerves Death. 

In an univerſal negative Syllegiſm, one Idea is 
proved to diſagree with another Idea univerſally, 
and may be — denied of it, as, no Injuſtice can I tons 
be pleafing to Cod; all Perſecution for the Sake of Fl three 
Conſcience is Injuſtice; therefore 10 Perfecuti on for | 
Conſcience Sake can be pleaſing io God. | 
Particular affirmative, and particular negative 
Syllegiſms may be eaſily underſtood by what is {aid 
of Univerſals, and there will be ſufficient Exam- 
ples given of all theſe in the next Section. 

The general Principle upon which theſe univer- 
fal and particular Syllogiſms are founded is this; 
whatſoever is affirmed or denied univerſally of any 
Idea, may be affirmed or denied of all the parti 
cular Kinds or Beings, which are contained in the 
Extenſion of that univerſal Idea. So the Deſert 
Te is affirmed univerſally of Sin, and an un. 

ul Wiſh is one particular Kind of Sin, which 
is contained in the univerſal Idea of Sin, therefore 
the Deſert of Death may be affirmed concerning 
an antlawful Wiſh. And fo. of the reſt. 

- Note, In the Doctrine of Syllogiſms, a fingular 
nd. an indefinite Propoſition are ranked among 
Univerſals, as was before obſerved in the Doctrine 
of PIs 
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T and compound. This is drawn from the N 
ure and Compoſitian of them. 

Single ee — made up of three — 
tons: Compound Syllogiſms contain more than 
three 1 — may be formed into two ot 
more Syllogiſms. = 

| Single S pllogiſms, for Diſtin&ion's Sake, may 
1 eren into * Simple, Complex and Confunc- 
8 {al tive. 


Xam- "Thoſe. are. properly called fimple or categorical 2? 


SWlegi/ms,, which are made up of three plain, fins 
uver- gie, or categorical Propeſitions,, wherein the middle 
this; Tem is evidently and regularly joined with one 


| any WW Fart of the "Queſtion in the major Propoſition, | 


part- and with the other in the minor, whence there 


n the I pllows a plain fingle Concluſion; as, every bu- 


Deen man Virtue is to be ſought with Diligence; Prudence 
1 17 ag human Virtue; therefore Prudence is tobe ſought 
vhich Wl diipently. 

refore WW 0e, Tho- the Terms of Propaſitions may be 


waplexz, yet where the Compoſition of che whole 

Argument is thus plain, fimple and regular, it is 

gular properly called a /tmple Syilogiſm, ſince the Com- 

as. ö 
rr! 


rning 


„As Ideas and Propoſitions are divided into Angle and pad ond 


axle are ſubdivided into Smple and complex; ſo Py are the ſams Divigons 
and — applied to Syllogiſms. 
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E plan, Fmple Sllogiſms, and their Rules, "4 
HE: cit Diviſion. of Syllogiſims i is into 72 
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Finple Sy ms have ſeveral Rules. belonging 

to them, RE being obſerved, will generally = 

the 1s from falſe 1 ras © But thel Rules be- 
ing founded on four reneral Axioms, it is neceſſa 
0 e theſe Axiom, beforehand, for the Uſe 
G thoſe who will enter into the ſpeculative Reaſon 
of all theſe Rules. 

iom I, Particular Propoſitions. are contained 

in Univerſals, and may be inferred from them; but 
Univerſals are not contained in Particulars, nor 
can be inferred from them, 

Axiom 2. In all univerſal Propoſitions, the Sub- 
ject is univerſal: In all particular Propoſitions, the 
Subject is particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative Propoſitions, the 
Predicate has no greater Extenſion than the Sub- 
jet; for its Extenſion is reſtrained by the Sub- 
ject, and therefore it is always to be eſteemed as a 
particular Idea, It is by mere Accident, if it 
eyer be taken univerſally, and cannot happen but 
in ſuch univerſal. or ſingular ben as are 
Feciprocal. 

Axiom 4. The Predicate of a negative Propo- 
ſition is always taken univerſally, for in its whole 
| Extenſion it is denied of the Subject. If we fay 
10 Stone is vegetable, we deny all forts of Yegeta- 
tion e Stones. 


The Rules of 1 SEE e are 
theſe. 


Rule I. The middle Term muſt not be taken twice 
particularly, but. once at leaſt univerſally. For if 
the middle Term be taken for two different Parts 
or Kinds of the ſame univerſal Idea, then the Sub- 
Ject of the Concluſion is compared with _ : 

theſe 


t III. 


ging 
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theſe Parts, and the Predicate with another Part, 
and this will never ſhew whether that Subject and 
Predicate agree or diſagree : There will then be 
for: diftintt Terms in the Syllogiſm, and the two 
ts of the 2 0 will not be compared with 
nr e third Idea; as if I ſay, ſome Men are pious, 
aud ome Men are Robbers, I can never infer that 
ſome þ Robbers are pious, for the middle Term Men 
being taken twice particularly, it is not the fame 
Men who are ſpoken of in the major and minor 
Propoſitions. 


"Rule II. The Terms in the Concluſion muſt never 
be taken more univerſally than they are in the Pre- 
miſſes, The Reaſon is derived from the firſt 


| Axiom, that Generals can never be inferred from 


Py rliculars. 


Rule III. 4 negative Concluſo on cannot be ore 
by two affirmative Premiſſes. For when the two 
Terms of the Concluſion are united or agree to 
the middle Term, it does not follow by any Means 
that they diſagree with one another. 


b Kol IV. IF one of the Premiſſes be negative, the 
Condluf Fon muſt be negative. For if the middle 
Term be denied of either Part of the Conclu- 
ſion, it may ſhew that the Terms of the Conclu- 
ſion ee but it can never ſhew that mY 


7 ry | | TY i 2 * 


Rule V. If either of the Premiſſes be particular, the 
Concluſion muſt be particular. his may be proyed 


for the moſt part from the firſt Axiom. 

' Theſe two laſt Rules are ſoruetimes united in 
this ſingle Sentence, The Concluſion always follows 
10 weaker Part of the Premiſſes, Now Negatives 
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and Particulars are counted inferior to Affirmatives 


and Univerſals. 


Rule I. e negative Promiſes nothing 


can be concluded. For they 88 the middle 
Term both from the Subject and Predicate of the 
Concluſion, and when 45 1 diſagree to 2 
third,, we cannot infer that Ha; either agree or dif: 
agree with each other. 

| Yet where the Negation is a Part of the nidal 
Term, the two Premiſſes may look like Negatives 
according to the Words, but one of them is 4 
firmative in Senſe ; as, What has no Thought can. 
not reaſon ;, but a Worm bas no Thought ;, therefore 
a Worm cannot reaſon. The minor Propoſition does 
really affirm the middle Term concerning the Sub- 
ject, (viz.) 4 Worm is what has no Thought, and 
thus it is properly in this Syllogiſm an . 


N ene 


Rule VII. From two e Prem i ſes, 10- 


thing can be concluded. This — depends chiefly 
on the firſt Axiom. 
A more laborious and accurate Proof of theſe 
Rules, and the Derivation of every Part of them 


Ain nh | pal Caſes, from the foregoing Axioms, 


ſo much Time, and are of ſo little Im- 


| Patt to aſſiſt the right Uſe of Reaſon, that it 


needleſs to inſiſt longer upon them here. Sec 
all this done ingeniouſly in the Logick called, the 


5 45 of 7 3 Part iii. Chap. 11, . 
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"Fre Ul ne 
eke ed and Figures of Herbie Mx. 


© Imple Syllogiſms are adorned and furrounded in 
SE re Books of Logick with a Varie- 
xy, of Inyentions about Moods and Figures, where- 
in by the artificial Contexture of the Letters A, 
E, I, and O, Men have endeavoured to transform 
Logick, or the Art of Reaſoning, into a fort of 
Mechaniſm,. and to teach Boys to ſyllogize, or 
frame Arguments and refute them, without any 
real inward Knowledge of the Queſtion. This is 


— 


almoſt in the ſame Manner as School- boys have 


been taught perhaps in their trifling Years to com- 
poſe Latin Verſes; i. e. by certain Tables and 
Squares, with a Variety of Letters in them, where- 


in by counting every ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth Let- 


ter, certain Latin Words ſhould be framed in the 
Form of Hexameters or Pentameters; and this may 


of Verſes. 


be done by thoſe who know nothing of Latin or 


I I- confeſs ſome of theſe logical Subtilties have 
much more Uſe than thoſe verſifying Tables, and 
there is much Ingenuity diſcovered in determining 
the preciſe Number of Syllogiſms that may be 


formed in every Figure, and giving the Reaſons of | 
them; yet the Light of Nature, a good Judg- 


— 


ment, and due Conſideration of Things tend more 


to true Reaſoning than all the Trappings of Moods 
and Figures. | N I STD 
But left this Book be charged with too great 
Defects and Imperfections, it may be proper to 
give ſhort Hints of that which ſome Logicians 


have ſpent ſo much Time and Paper upon. 


T 4 All 
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All, the poſſible Combinations of three of the D. 
Letters A. E, J. O, to make three Propoſitions 51 
amount to //xty four; but fifty four of them are 5:19 
excluded from forming true Syllogiſms by the „- 5 
ven Rules in the foregoing Section: The remaining in 
Ten are variouſly diverſified by Figures and Myod; "ff 

into fourteen Syllogiſms. of 
The Figure of a Syllogiſm is the proper Diſpo- 94 
ſition. of the middle Term with the Parts of the * 
Queſtion. 5 dna Abt +: P 
A Mood is the _ Determination of Pro- 01 
oſitions according to their Quantity and Quality, bu 
po their univerſal or * —— A Pt 
Negation; which are ſignified by certain artifi- fo 
cial Words wherein the Conſonants are neglected, Fl 
and theſe four Vowels A, E, 7, O, are only re- as 
garded. | 
There are generally counted three Figures. C, 
In the firſt of them the middle Term is the 7 
Subject of the major Propoſition, and the Predi- 7 
cate of the minor. This contains four Moods MW © 
(viz.) Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio.' And it 1 
is the Excellency of this Figure that all Sorts of re 
Queſtions or Concluſions may be proved by it, - 
whether 4, E, I, or O, i. e. univerſal or parti- be 
cular, affirmative or negative, as, 10% 
Bar- Every wicked Man is truly miſerable. la 

ba- All Tyrants are wicked Men; 

ra. Therefore all Tyrants are truly miſerable. 7 
| | : 


Ce- He that's always in Fear is not happy j 
la- Covetous Men are always in Fear; 
rent, Therefore covetous Men are not happy. 


14 
* 0” 
þ 
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”_ Whatſoever furthers our Salvation is is 
7 for us; © Þ jy 
5 dete Bombe Afflictions further our Sitratfibr z zor; 

\ "Therefore: ſome Afllitions” are good for us. 


gan Nothing that muſt be repented bet is 9205 
deſirable; 


ri. Some Pleaſures muſt be repiated of; 
ol Therefore there are ſome 2 ich are 
not n Gelirable. 


014 to 
vile the- fecond Figure the middle T erm is the 
Prodicate” of both the Premiſſes; this contains 
four Moods, (viz.) Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Ba- 
roro, | qt it admits Gr of negative Concluſions; 
, 


Ce- No L. Liar is fit to be believed; 
ſa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be believed; 


re. Wr e no good Chriſtian is a Liar. 1 


0 be Reader may eaſily form Examples of the 
ve 

The third Figure requires that the middle Term 
be the Subject of both the Premiſſes. It has fix 
Moods, (viz. ) Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, 
Bocardo, Feriſon : And it admits only of particy- 
lar Concluſions 3 on 


Da- Whoſoever loves God ſhall at 6 ſaved; 
rap- All the Lovers of God have their Imper- 
fections; 
tm, T herefore ſome who have Imperfeftions thall 
be ſaved. pa 


2 leave the Reader to 4 Examples 4 the 


1 


The 
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The Moods of theſe three Figures are compri 
in Wüff Labs Verſes. mw NO 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Feris quoque primæ. 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundæ. 
Tertia Darapti ſibi vindicat, atque Felaptor, 
 Adjungens Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


The /pecial Rules of the three Figures are theſe. 

In the firſ} Figure the major Propoſition muſt 
always be univerſal, and the minor affirmative. 

In the ſecond Figure alſo the major muſt be uni- 
verſal, and one of the Premiſſes, together with 
the Concluſion, muſt be negative. 

In the third Figure the minor muſt be affirma- 
tive, and the Concluſion always particular. 

There is alſo a fourth Figure wherein the middle 
Term is predicated in the major Propoſition, and 
ſubjected in the minor: But this is a very indirect 
and oblique manner of concluding, and is never 
uſed in To Sciences, nor in human Life, and 


therefore I call it uſeleſs Some Logicians will 


allow it to be nothing elſe but a mere Inverſion 

of the firſt Figure; the Moods of it, (viz. ) Ba- 

ralipton, or Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpamo, 

Freſiſom, are not worthy to be explained by one 
Example. | 

Of Complex Syllogiſms. 

1 Syllogiſm that gives it this Name, tho' one 


of the Terms is uſually complex; but thoſe are 
properly called complex Sllgiins, in which the 


ry 4 


| middle Term is not connected with the whole 


Subject 3 


e 


— 4 2 . 
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Subject, or the whole Predicate in two diſtinct 
Propofitions, but is intermingled and compared 
with them by Parts, or in a more confuſed man- 
ner, in different Forms of Speech; as, 

The Sun is a ſenſeleſs Being; 
The Perſians worſhipped the Sun; 
 « Therefore the Perſians worſhipped a ſenſeleſs Be- 
ing. 
Here the Predicate of the Concluſion is 2vor- 
ſhipped a ſenſeleſs Being, part of which is joined 
with the middle Term Sun in the major Propoſi- 
tion, and the other Part in the minor. 
Tho' this ſort of Argument is confeſſed to be 
entangled, or confuſed, and irregular, if examined 
by the Rules of ſimple Syllogiſms; yet there is a 
40 Variety of Arguments uſed in Books of 


Learning, and in common Life, whole Conſe- 
quence is ftrong and evident, and which muſt be 


ranked under this Head; as, 0 
I. Excluſive Propoſitions will form a complex 


Argument; as, pious Men are the only Favourites 
of Heaven; true Chriſtians are Favourites of Hea- 


ven; therefore true Chriſtians are pious Meu. Or 
thus, Hypocrites are not pious Men; therefore Hy- 


Pocrites are no Favourites of Heaven. 


I. Exceptive Propoſitions will make ſuch com- 

plex Syllogiſms ; as, None but Phyficians came 10 

the Conſultation , the Nurſe is no Phyſictan 1, there- 
fore the Nurſe came not to the Conſultation. 


III. Or, Comparative Propoſitions z as, -Kyow- 
ede is better than Riches ; Virtue is better ban 
Knowledge; therefore Virtue is better than Riches. 
Or thus, 4 Dove will fly a Mile in à Minute ; 4 


_ Swallow 


| 2 ; 
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Swallow flies fwifter than 'a Dove; therefore a 
S malle: will fly more than a Mile in a. Minute. 


. 


IV. Or Tnceptive and Deſitive Propoſitions as, 
the Fugs vaniſh as the Sun riſes but the Fogs 
have not yet begun to vaniſh ; therefore ane Sun is 
not yet riſen. 


V. Or Modal Propoſitions ; as, 1 is neceſſary 
that a General underſtand the Art of War ; but 
Caius does not 2 the Art of War; there- 
fore it is ueceſſa ſhould not be a General. 
Or thus, 4 f El Ea e 25 the Sun would cauſe 
Darkneſs at Noon; it is poſſible that the Moon at 
that Time may totally eclipſe the Sun; therefore it 
. poſſible that the Moon may cauſe Darkneſs at 


Beſide all theſe, there is a great Number of 
complex Syllogiſms which can hardly be reduced 
under any particular Titles, becauſe the Forms of 
human Language are ſo exceeding various ; as, 
Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the Apoſtles 
wrote.z St. Paul is an Apoſile ; therefore Chriſtianity 
requires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 

No human Artiſt can make an Animal; a Fly or 
a Worm is an. Animal; therefore no human Artiſt 
can make a Fly or a Worm. 

The Father always lived in London; the Son al- 
ways lived with the Father ; therefore the Son always 
lived in London. 

The Bloſſom. ſoon follows the full Bud ; this Pear- 
7 ree bath many full Buds; therefore it will ſhortly 

| have many Bloſſoms. 

One Hailſtone never falls alone; but a Hailftone 
fell * now; e others _ with it. 


* 5 Thunder 


ö ad Ro. 


— 
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Thunder ſeldom comes without Lightning : ; but z 


thundered Yeſterday ; therefore probably it lightened 


alſo. 
Moſes wrote before the Trojan War; the firſt 


Greek Hiſtorians wrote after the Trojan Var; 


therefore the firſt Greek Hiſtorians wrote _ 
Moſes *. 

Now the Force of all theſe Arguments is ſo 
evident and concluſive, that tho* the Form of the 
Syllogiſm be never fo irregular, yet we are ſure 
the Inferences are juſt and true; for the Premiſſes, 
according to the Reaſon of Things, do really con- 
tain the Concluſion that is deduced from them, which 
is a never failing Teſt of true Syllogiſm, as ſhall 
be ſhewn hereafter. 

The Truth of moſt of theſe complex & 'yilogiſms 
may alſo be made to appear (if needful) by redu- 
cing them either to regular, ſimple Syllogiſms, or 


to ſome of the conjunctive Syllogiſms, which are 
deſcribed in the next Section. I will give an In- 
ſtance only in the firſt, and leave the reſt to exer. 


ciſe the Ingenuity of the Reader. 


The firſt Argument may be reduced to a N 


giſm in Barbara thus, 


The Sun is a ſenſeleſs Bein; 
What the Perſians worſhipped is the Sun; 


Therefore what the Perſians worſhipped is a 
| ſenſeleſs Being. Tho' the concluſive Force of this 


6 is evident without this Reduction. 


. Perhaps ſome of theſe Syllogiſms may be reduced to thoſe which I 
call Connexive afterward ; but it is of little Moment to what Species they 
belong : for it is not any formal Sett of Rules ſo much as the Evidence 
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a O's | ITT v. 
Of yaa Nuria, 
e are called — 8 plogifms, wherein 


4 one of the Premiſſes, namely the major, has 
diſtinct Parts, which are joined --4 a Conjunction, 
or ſome ſuch Particle +: Moſt Times 
the major or minor, or both, are explicitly com- 
pound Propoſitions : And generally the major Pro- 
poſition is made up of two diſtinct Parts or Pro- 
Poſitions in ſuch a manner, as that by the Aſſer- 
tion of one mn the Minor, the other 1s either aſ- 
ſerted or denied in the Concluſiun: Or by the De- 


nial of one in the minor, the other is either aſſerted 


or denied in the Conclufion, It is hardly poſſible 
indeed to fit any ſhort Definition to include all 
the Kinds of them; but the chief amongſt them 
are the conditional Syllogifin, the diguntiive, the 
red and the connexive. 


hs The conditional or bypcthatical Syliogiſun is 
whoſe major or minor, or both, are conditional 
Propoſitions 3 as, If there be a God, the World is 
governed by Providence; but there is a , there- 
fore the World is governed by Providence. 

| "Theſe admit two ſorts of wu Arg 
mentation, -where the major is conditional. 


1. When the denden is aſſerted in the mi- 


nor, that 1 be aſſertecl in the 
Concluſion 3 ſuch 's te peeing e This 
is called arguing Poſition of — Anteceden 
to the Poſition. EF Conſequent, | 

2. _— the Conſequent is codtradifed] in 


the minor Propoſition, that the Antecedent may 
be — * the — as, If Atheiſts 


are 


. ar as AWC os. ara 
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are in the right, then the World exiſts without a 
Cauſe ; but the World does not exiſt without a 
Cauſe ; therefore Atheiſts are not in the right. This 
is called arguing from the removing of the Conſe- 

quent to the removing of the Antecedent. 
n To remove the Antecedent or Conſequent here 
8 does not merely ſignify the Denial of it, but the 
Contradiction of it; for the mere Denia of it by 
"I a contrary Propoſition will not make a true Syllo- 
8 giſm, as appears thus: If every Creature be rea- 
k ſonadle, every Brute is reaſonable: but uo Brute is 
. reaſonable ; therefore no Creature is reaſonable. 
| Whereas if you ſay in the minor, but every Brute 
is. not reaſonable, then it would follow truly in the 
Concluſion, therefore every Creature is not reaſon 
able. 5 
When the Antecedent or Conſequent are nega- 
tive Propoſitions, they are removed by an Afr. 
mative; as, F there be no Gad, then the World 
does not diſcover creating Wiſdom ; but the World 
does diſcover creating Wiſdom ; therefore there is a 
God. In this Inftance the Conſequent is removed 
or contradicted in the minor, that the Antecedent 
may be contradicted in the Concluſion. So in this 
Argument of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. If the Dead riſe 
not, Chriſt died in vain ; but Chriſt did not die in 
vain ; therefore the Dead fhall riſe... 
| here are alſo two forts of falſe Arguing, (viz.) 
(..) From the removing of the Antecedent to the re- 
moving of the Conſequent; or (2.) From the Poſi- 
tion of the Conſequent to the Poſition of the Antece- 
dent. Examples of theſe are eaſily framed ; as, 
(I.) If a Miniſter were a Prince be muſt be bo- 
noured; But a Miniſter is not a Prince; : 

i: Therefore he muſs not be honoured. 
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(2.) 1f Miniſter were a Prince, be muſt be bo- 
naured; Bui a Miniſter muſt be honoured ; 
Therefore he i is 4 Prince. 
Who ſees not the ridiculous Falſhood of both 
theſe Syllogiſms ? 


Ohler. I. If che Subject of the Antecedent and 
the Conſequent be the ſame, then the byporbetical 
Syllogiſm may be turned into a categorical One; 
as, If Cæſar be a King he muſt be bonoured; but 


Cæſar is a King; therefore, Sc. This may be 


changed thus, Every King muſt be bonoured ; but 
Cæſar is a King ; therefore, Se. 


Obſerv. II. If the major Propoſition only be 
„ the Concluſion is categorical: But if 
the minor or both be conditional, the Concluſion is 
alſo conditional ; as, The War ſhippers of Images are 


Idolaters; If the Papiſts worſhip a Crucifix, they 


are Worſhippers of an * z therefore F the Pa- 
piſts worſhip a Crucifix, they are Idolaters. But 
this ſort of Sy llogiſms ſhould be avoided as much 
as poſſible in Diſputation, becauſe they greatly em- 
barraſs a Cauſe: The Syllogiſms, whoſe major on- 
ly is. hypothetical, are very frequent, and uſed with 
great Advantage. 


II. A digjundtive Syllogiſm is when the major 
n is disjunctive; as, The Earth moves in 
ircle or an Ellipſis; but it does not move in a 
Circle; therefore it moves in an Ellipſis. 
| As dijundive Syllogiſm may have many Members 
or Parts thus; it is either Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, or Wi . but it is not Spring, . or 
Winter ; therefore it is Summer. 
The true Method of arguing here is from the 
A. ertion of one, to 0 the Denial of the reſt, or from 
- 8 
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the Denial of one or more, to the Aſertion of what 
remains: but the major ſhould be fo framed, that 


the ſeveral Parts of it can't be true rogether, cho 
one of them is evidently true. 


III. A relative Syllogiſm requires the major Pro- 
ion to be relative ; as Where Chriſt is there 
2 bis Servants be; but Chriſt is in Heaven 3 


therefore his Servants ſhall be there alſo. Or, As is 


the Captain, ſo are his Soldiers; but the Captain i is 4 
Coward ; therefore His Soldiers are ſo too. 
Arguments that relate to the Doctrine of Pro- 
portion muſt be referred to this Head; as, 4s 
two are to four, ſo are three to ſix ; but two make 
= baif of four; th erefore three make the half of 


"Belides theſe, there is another ſort of Syllogiſm 
which is very natural and common, and yet Au- 
thors take very little Notice of it, call it by an 
improper Name, and deſcribe it very defeRtively, - 
and that 1 3, ah 


w. A connexive - Sollgifms This ſome have 


called copulative; but it does by no meatis require 
+ the major to be a copulative nor a compound Pro- 


poſition (according to the Definition given of it, 
Part II. Chap. II. Sect. 6.) but it requires that 
two or more Ideas be ſo connected either in the | 
complex Subject or Predicate of the major, that 
if one of them be affirmed or denied in the minor, 
common Senſe will naturally ſnew us what = 
be the Conſequence. It would be very 'tedious 
and uſeleſs to frame particular Rules about them, = 
2 will appear by the following Examples, which | 
I Various J and yer may be tarther multi- 
n 


N 


wh N * (1.) Meck. 


im 
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(i.) Meekneſs and Humility always go together ; 
Moſes was a Man of Meekneſs, therefore Moſes 
was alſo humble. Or we may form this minor, 
Pharaoh was no humble Man ; therefore he was not 
meet. _ „ 

(a.) No Man can ſerve God and Mammon; 7h: 
covetous Man ſerves Mammon; therefore he can- 
not ſerve God. Or the minor may run thus, 1h 


true Chriſtian ſerves God; therefore he does not ſerve 


Mammon. . | 
(3.) Genius muſt join with Study to make a great 


- 


Man; Florino has Genius but he cannot ſtudy ; there- 


fore Florino will never be a great Man. Or thus, 
Quintus ſtudies hard but has no Genius; therefore 
Quintus will never be a great Man. 


21 (A.) Gulo can't make a Dinner without Fleſh and 
"Fiſh; there was no Fiſh to be gotten to Day; there- 
fore Gulo hi; Day cannot make a Dinner. 


(5.) London and Paris are in different Latitudes; 
the Latitude of London is 51+ Deg. therefore this 
cannot be the Latitude of Paris. 

_ (6.) Joſeph and Benjamin had one Mother ; 
Rachel was the Mother of Joſeph ; therefore ſhe 
was Benjamin's Mother too. | 


C.) The Father and the Son are of equal Stature; | 
The Pather is ſix Foot high ; therefore the Son is ſix 
Foot high alſo. 1 75 


8.) Pride is inconſiſtent with Innocence; Angel; 
Have Innocence; therefore they have no Pride. Or 


thus; Devils have Pride; therefore they have noi 
Innocence. 


54% E. 1 5 multiply other Inſtances of theſe con- 
'. Rexive 
ceßtive, excluſive, comparative, and modal Propo- 


ylogi/ms, by bringing in all ſorts of ex- 


ſitions' into the Compoſition of them; for all 


| _ theſe may be wrought into conjuncłive, as well as 
into imple Syllogiſms, and thereby we may render 


chem 
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them complex. But it would waſte Time and Pa- 
per without equal Profit. x. at 
Concerning theſe various Kinds of conjundive 
Syllogiſms, take theſe two Obſervations. l 


Oh ſerv. I. Moſt of them may be transformed 
into categorical Syllogiſms by thoſe who have a 


mind to prove the Truth of them that Way; or 


they may be eaſily converted into each other by 
changing the Forms of Speech. 


1 Ob/erv. II. Theſe conjuntive Syllogiſins are ſel- 
dom deficient or faulty in the Form of them; for 


ſuch a Deficience would be diſcovered at firft 


Glance generally by common Reaſon, without 


and any artificial Rules of Logick : The chief Care 
Nere- therefore is to ſee that the major Propoſition be true, 
upon which the whole Force of the Argument uſu- 
des; ally depends. ; | 
' this YG! | 
ber ; SEC . VI. 
e ſhe 5 | 
Of compound Syilogiſms. 
ure; 
is fix WW E properly call thoſe compound Syllogiſms which 
are made up of two or more ingle Syllogiſms, 
ngels and may be — into them. The chief Kinds 
Or are theſe, Epichirema, Dilemma, Proſyllogiſmas, 
* 701 and Sorites. | my 
con- I. Epichirema is a Syllogiſm which contains the 


ex- Proof of the major or minor, or both, before it 


po- dra ws the Concluſion. This is often uſed in Writ- 
- all W ing, in publick Speeches, and in common Con- 
1 as verſation, that fo each Part of the Diſcourſe may 
nder be confirmed and put out of Doubt, as it moves 


hem m1 U 2 on 
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on toward the Concluſion, which was chiefly de- 
ſigned. Take this Inſtance; 

Sickneſs may be good for us; ſor it weans us from 
the Pleaſures of Life, and makes us think of dy- 


ths ve are uneaſy under Stckneſs, which ap- 
pears by our Impatience, Complaints, Groanings, 
&c. EW | [1 AFB! 
Therefore we are uneaſy ſometimes under that 
which is good for us. eee 

Another Inſtance you may ſee in Cicero's Oration 
in Defence of Milo, who had ſlain Clodius. His 
major Propoſition is, that it is lawful for one May 
to kill another who lies in wait to kill bim; which 
he proves from the Cuſtom of Nations, from natural 
Equity, Examples, &c. his minor is, that Clodius 
laid wait for Milo; which he proves by his Arms, 
Guards, &c. and then infers the Concluſion, that 
it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. 


— 


II. A Dilemma is an Argument which divides 
the whole into all its Parts or Members by a 4i/- 
junftive Propoſition, and then infers ſomething 
concerning each Part which is finally inferred con- 
cerning the whole. Inſtances of this are frequent ; 
as, In this Life we muſt either obey our vicious In- 
clinations or reſiſt them : To obey them will bring Sin 
and Sorrow, to reſiſt them is laborious and painful; 
Therefore wwe cannot be perfectly free from Sorrow or 
Pain in this Life. vo | 
A Dilemma becomes faulty or ineſfectual three 
Ways: Firſt, When the Members of the Diviſion 
are not well oppoſed, or not fully enumerated ; for 
then the major is falſe. Secondly, When what is 
aſſerted concerning each part is not juſt ; for then 
the minor is not true. Thirdly, When it may be 
retorted 
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retorted with equal Force upon him who utters 

There was a famous ancient Inſtance of this 
Caſe wherein a Dilemma was retorted. Euathlus 
romiſed Protagoras a Reward when he had taught 
him the Art of Pleading, and it was to be paid the 
firſt Day that he gained any Cauſe in the Court. 


After a conſiderable time Protagoras goes to Law 


with Euathlus for the Reward, and ules this Di- 
lemma 3 Either the Cauſe will go on my Side or on 
yours e Tf the Cauſe goes on my Side, you muſt pay 
me according to the Sentence of the Fudge : F the 
Cauſe goes on your Side, you muſt pay me according 
% hour Bargain: Therefore whether the Cauſe goes 
for me or againſt me you muſt pay me th: Reward, 
But Eyathlus retorted this Dilemma thus: Either J 
ſhall gain the Cauſe or loſe it : If gain the Cauſe, 
then thing will be due to you according to the Sens 
tence of the Fudge: But if I loſe the Cauſe, nothing 
will be due to you according to my Bargain : There- 


fore whether I loſe or gain the Cauſe I will not pay 
wan, or nothing Will be due to you. 


ſote 1. A Dilemma is uſually deſcribed as tho? 


it always proved the Abſurdity, Inconvenience, or 


Unrea ſonableneſs of ſome Opinion or Practice; 

and this is the moſt common Deſign of it; but it 
is plain, that it may alſo be uſed to prove the Truth 
or Advantage of any thing propoſed; as, In Hea- 
ven wwe ſhall either have Deſires or not : If wwe have 
no Deſires, then we have full Saltzfatfion z if we 
have Deſires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they 
ariſe ; \Siexefore in Heaven wwe alt be com Pray 


ſatisfied... 


| Note 2. This hs of Argument may be: com- 
poſed. of three or more Members, anc mp; * 


called a Trilemma. 


U 3 III. A 
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II. A Profyllogilm is when two or more Sy lo- 


giſms are ſo connected together, that the Con- 
the following; as, Blood can't think ; but the Soul 
of Man thinks, therefore the Soul of Man is not 
Blood; but the Soul of a Brute is his Blood accord- 
ing to the Scripture ; therefore the Soul of May is 


different from the Soul of a Brute. See another In- 


ſtance in the Introduction to this Treatiſe, p. 3. 


IV. A Sorites is when ſeveral middle Terms are 
choſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeve- 
ral Propoſitions, till the laſt Propoſition connects 
its Predicate with the firſt Subject. Thus, Al. 
Men of Revenge have their Souls often uneaſy ; un- 
eaſy Souls are a Plague to themſelves; now to be 
ones own Plague is Folly in the Extreme; therefore 
all Men of Revenge are extreme Fools. 

The Apoſtle, Rom. viii. 29. gives us an Inſtance 
of this ſort of Argument if it were reduced to ex- 
act Form: Whom he foreknew thoſe he predeſtinated; 
hom he predeſtinated he called; whom he called he 
juſtified ; whom he juſtified he glorified ; therefore 
whom be foreknew he glorified. 


To theſe Syllogiſms it may not be improper to 


add Induction, which is, when from ſeveral parti- 
_ cular Propoſitions we infer one general; as, Th: 
Dottrine of the Socinians cannot be proved from the 
Goſpels, it cannct be proved from the Afts of the 
Apoſiles, it cannot be proved from the Epiſtles, nor 
ide Book of Revelations ; therefore it cannot be proved 
from ibe New Teſtament. 1 
Note, This ſort of Argument is often defective, 
becauſe there is not due Care taken to enumerate 
all the Particulars on which the Concluſion ſhould 
depend. 
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All theſe four Kinds of Syllogiſms in this Section 
may be called redundant, becauſe they have more 
than three Propoſitions. But there is one ſort of 
Syllogiſm which is de/c27ive, and is called an Ex- 
hen, becauſe only the Concluſion wich one of 
che Premiſſes is expreſt, while the other is ſuppoſed ' 
and reſerved in the Mind: Thus, There is no true 
Religion without good Morals ;, therefore a Knave 
cannot be truly religious: Or thus, I is our Duty to 
love our Neighbours as our ſelves; therefore there 
are but few who perform their Duty. a: 
Note, This is the moſt common ſort of Argu- 
ment amongſt Mankind both in Writing and in 
Speaking; for it would take up too much Time, 
and too much retard the Diſcourſe to draw out all 
our Arguments in Mood and Figure. Beſides, Man- 
kind loves to have ſo much Compliment paid to 
their Underſtandings as to ſuppoſe that they know 
the Major or Miner, which is ſuppreſſed and im- 
plied, when you pronounce the other Premiſs and 


: 


the Concluſion, . 
If there be any Debate about this Argument, 


the Syllogiſm muſt be compleated in order to try 


its Force and Goodneſs by adding the abſent Pro- 


poſition, 
250 S ECT. VII. 


07 the middle Terms, of common Places or Tt optics, 


and Invention of Arguments. 


T* E next Diviſion of Syllogiſms is according 


1 to the middle Term, which is made uſe of in 
the Proof of any Propoſition. Now the middle 


Term (as we have hinted before) is often called 
Argument, becauſe the Force of the Syllogiſm de- 
pends upon it : We muſt make a little Delay here 


4 to 


* — 
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to treat briefly of the Doctrine of Topics or Places 
awhence middle Terms or Arguments are drawn. 

All Arts and Sciences have ſome general Sub- 
jets, which belong to them, which are called 70. 
Pics, or common Places; becauſe middle Terms are 
borrowed, and Arguments derived from them tor 
the Proof of their various Propoſitions which we 

have occaſion to diſcourſe of. The Topics of 
Grammar are Etymology, Noun, Verb, Conſtrubti. 
on, Signification, &c. The Topicks of Logic are 
Genus, Species, Difference, Property, Definition, 
Diviſion, &c. The Topics of Ontology or Meta- 
phyſics are Cauſe, Effect, Action, Paſſion, Identi- 
65, Oppoſition, Subject, Adjuni?, Sign, &c. The 
Topics of Morality or Ethics are Law, Sin, Du- 
45 Autberity, Freedom of Will, Command, Threat- 
ning, Reward, Puniſhment, &c. The Topics of 
Theology are God, Chriſt, Faith, Hope, Worſhip, 
Salvation, K. 

Jo theſe ſeveral Topics there belong Particular 


eee Axioms, Canons or Rules“, which 


are laid down in their proper Sciences; as, 


Crammar hath ſuch Canons, (viz.) Words in a 


different C onſtruttion obtain a different Senſe. Words 
derived from the ſame Primitive may probably Þave 
ſome Ajinity in their original Meaning, &c. 
Canons in Logic are ſuch as theſe, Every Part 
A a Diviſion ſingly taken muſt contain 'leſs than 
be WBtle. 4 Definition muſt be peculiar and pro- 
per io the Thing defined. Whatever is affirmed or 
Obs d of of Genus, may be aha or denied of the 
ecies,. &c. 
Meta pbyſi ical Canons are ſuch as r | final 
Cauſes belong only to intelligent Agents. If a natural 
and ueceſſary Cauſe operate, the Effet will follow, 


8 A CornisaP tion declaring fo ab h 
i epi i ee jt 4 855 ts Property of the Subject, 5 
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Sc. and there are large Catalogues hana} more 
in each diſtinct Science. 

Now it has been the Cuſtom of thode who 
teach Logic or Rhetorick to direct their Diſciples, 
when they want an Argument, to conſult the ſe-. 


veral Topics which are ſuited to their Subject of 


Diſcourſe, and to rummage over the Definitions, 
Diviſions and Canons that belong to each Topic. 
This is called the Invention of an Argument ; and 
it is taught with much Solemnity in ſome Schools. 

I grant there may be good Uſe of this Practice 
for Perſons of a lower Genius, when they are to 
compoſe any Diſcourſe for the Publick; or for 
thoſe of ſuperior Parts to refreſh their Memory, 
and revive their Acquaintance with a Subject 
which has been long abſent from their Thoughts 3 
or when their natural Spirits labour under Indiſpo- 
ſition and Languor ; but when a Man of moderate 
Sagacity has made himſelf Maſter of his Theme 
by juſt Diligence and Enquiry, he has ſeldom need 
to run knocking at the Doors of all the Topics that 
he may fu.aiſh himſelf with Argument or Matter 
of eng And indeed it is only a Man of Senſe 
and Judgment that can uſe common Places or To- 


pics well ; for amongſt this Variety he only knows 


what is fit to be left out, as well as what 1s fir to 


be ſpoken, 


By ſome logical Writers this Buſineſs of, Topics, 
and Invention is treated of in ſuch a maniſer with 
mathematical Figures and Diagrams, filled with 
the barbarous technical Words, Napcas, Mipcis, 
Ropcos, Noſrop, Ic. as tho' an ignorant Lad were 
to be led mechanically in certain artificial Harneſ- 
ſes and Trammels to find out Arguments to prove 
or refute any Propoſition whatſoever, without any 
rational Knowledge of the Ideas. Now there is 
0 New. to throw Words of Contempt on fuch 

a Practice; 
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a Practice che very Deſcription of it carries Re- 
Proof and Ridicule in "Abingazite. 


Sx or. vill. 


of 2 Eads of Arguments 4 Demonſtrations 


N E now to the Diviſion of Syllo- 
WI i\ms 3 to the middle Term; and 
in this Par of our Treatiſe the Syllogiſms them 
ſelves are properly called le and a are thus 
diſtributed. 


1. Arguments are called Grammatical, Logical, 
Metaphy/i ical, Phyſi ical, Moral, Mechanical, Theo- 
logical, &c. according to the Art, Science, or Sub- 
ject whence the middle Term or Topick is bor- 
rowed. Thus if we prove that zo Man could teal 
from his Neighbour becauſe the Scripture forbids it, 
this is a aalen Argument: If we prove it from 
the Laws of the Land, it is political; but if we prove 
it from the Principles of Reaſon and 2 the 


Argueyent 1s moral, 


IE Arguments | are either certain and wvident, or 
doubtful and merely probable. _ 
' Probable Arguments are thoſe whoſe. Concluſi- 
ſions are proved by ſome probable Medium ; as, 
This Hul was once a Church-Yard, or a. Field of 
Battle, becauſe there are many human Bones found 
here. This is not a certain Argument, for hur 
os might have beck nn e there ome Cc 
| ay. HOES 14 5) 

Evident and certain Arguments are called De- 
monſtrations; for: they prove their Concluſions by 
clear Mediums and undoubted Principles; and they 


| are e divided inn theſ e 


1. Demon- 
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- Demonſtrations 4 Priori, which prove the 
Effect by its neceſſary Cauſe; as, I prove he 
Scripture is infallibly true, becauſe it is the Word 
hs God, who cannot bye. 

2. Demonſtrations a Poſteriori, which infer the 
Cauſe from it neceſſary Effect; as, I infer there 
hath been the Haud of ſome Ariificer here, becauſe 
I find-a curious Engine. Or, I infer there is a Go * 
from the' Works of bis Wiſcom i in the viſible World * 

The laſt of theſe is called Demonſtratio xd or, 
becauſe it proves only the Exiſtence of a Thing ; 
the firſt is named Demonſtratio TS dlori, becaule it 
ſhews alſo the Cauſe of its Exiſtence. 

But Note, That tho' theſe two ſorts of Argu- 
ments are moſt peculiarly called Demonſtrations, 
yet generally any ſtrong and convincing Argument 
obtains that Name; and it is the Cuſtom of Ma- 
thematicians to call all their Arguments Demon- 
--- from what Medium ſoever mw _ 


II. Arguments are divided into e and 


| kcal 


An artificial Argument iS ks from the Na; 

ture and Circumſtances of the Things; and if the 
Argument be ſtrang it produces a natural Certain- 
ty; as The World wwas firſt created * God, W 
nothing can create itſelf. 
An inartiſicial Argument is the Teſtimony of. an- 
other, and this is called original, when our Infor- 
mation proceeds immediately from the Perſons 
concerned, or from Eye or Ear- W itneſſes of a Fact: 


it is called Talus when it is delivered W 5 


Report of others. 
Me have taken Notice before, that Teſtimony 


way either divine or human. If the human Teſti- 


_— be ſtrong, it produces a moral eee. ; 
4 Bo ut 


- 


but divine Teſtimony produces a ſupernatural Cer- 
tainty which is far ſuper io. 
05 Were, Arguments taken from human Teſtimony 
as well as from Laws and Rules of Equity, are cal. 
led moral; and indeed the ſame Name is alſo ap- 
lied to every ſort of Argument which is drawn 
Fen the free Actions of God, or the contingent Ac- 
tions of Men, wherein we cannot ariſe to a natural 
Certainty, but content ourſelves with an high De- 
gree of Probability, which in many Caſes is ſcarce 
inferior to natural Certainty, 95 2 


IV. Arguments are either diref or indirect. It 
is a are? Argument where the middle Term is 
ſuch as proves the Queſtion itſelf, and infers that 
very Propoſition which was the Matter of En- 
quiry. An indirect or oblique. Argument proves or 
_ refutes ſome other Propoſition, and "is, makes 
the Thing enquired appear to be true by plain 
JJ ES 
"Several Arguments are called indirect; as, (l.) 
When ſome contradiftory Propoſition is proved 
to be falſe, improbable or impoſſible: Or when 
upon Suppoſition of the Falſhood or Denial of 
the original Propoſition, ſome Abſurdity is infer- 
red. This is called a Proof per impoſſibile, or a 
Reduttio ad abſurdum. (2.) When ſome other 
Propoſition is proved to be true which is leſs pro- 
bable, and thence it follows that the original Pro- 


ion is true, becauſe it is more probable. This 


is an Argument ex magis probabili ad minus. (3.) 


When any other Propoſition is proved upon which 


it was before agreed to yield the original Queſtion. 


P * 


This is an Argument ex Conceſſo. 


V. There is yet another Rank of Arguments 


which have Latin Names; their true Diſtinction 
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e g. g. g. 


NAS 


mag Oo. 
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is derived from the Topics or middle Terms which 
are uſed in them, tho? they are called an Addreſs 
to our Judgment, our Faith, our Ignorance, our 
Profeſſion, our Modeſty, and our Paſſens, TSS 
I. If an Argument be taken from the Nature 
or "Exiſtence of Things, and addreſſed to the 
Reaſon of Mankind, it is called Argumentum ad Ju- 
dicium. 1 
2. When it is borrowed from ſome convincing 
Teſtimony; it is Argumentum ad Fidem, an Addreſs 
to our Faith. | 
3. When it is drawn from any inſufficient Me- 
dium whatſoever, and yet the Oppoſer has not Skill 
to refute or anſwer it, this is Argumentum ad Igno- 
rantiam, an Addreſs to our Ignorance. | 
- 4. When it is built upon the profeſt Principles 
or Opinions of the Perſon with whom we argue, 
whether theſe Opinions be true or falſe, it is named 
Argumentum ad Hominem, an Addreſs to our pro- 
feſt Principles. St. Paul often uſes this Argument 
when he reaſons with the Jes, and when he ſays, 
beat as a Man. | 


5. When the Argument is fetched from the 
Sentiments of ſome wiſe, great, or good Men, 
whoſe Authority we reverence and hardly dare 
ppoſe, it is called Argumentum ad Verecundiam, an 
Addreſs to our Modeſty. 


. L add finally, when an Argument is borrow-. 


| 


ed from any Topics which are ſuited. to engage 


the Inclinations and Paſſions of the Hearers on 
the Side of the Speaker, rather than to convince; 


the Judgment, this is Argumentum ad Paſſiones, 


an Addreſs to the Paſſions; or if it be made pub- 
lickly, it is called ad Populum, or an Appeal to the 


After 
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Aſter all theſe Diviſions of Sy/logi/m or Argu- 
ment ariſing from the middle Term, there is one 
Diſtinction proper to be mentioned which ariſes 
from the Premiſſes. An Argument is called uni- 
form when both the Premiſſes are derived from the 
fame Springs of Knowledge, whether it be Seuſe, 
| Reaſon, Conſeionſneſs, human Paith, or divine Faith : 
But when the two Premifles are derived from dif- 
terent Springs of Knowledge, it is called a mix: 
Argument. - . 

Whether the Concluſion muſt be called Human 
of Divine, when one or both Premiſſes are Mat- 
ters of Divine Faith but the Concluſion is drawn by 
buman Reaſon, I leave to be diſputed and deter- 
mined in the Schools of Theology. LY 
Thus the ſecond Chapter is finiſhed, and a par- 
- eicular Account given of all the chief Kinds or Syl- 
_ dogiſms or Arguments which are made uſe of among 
Men, or treated of in Logicł, together with Hpecial 
Rules for the Formation of them, as far as is ne- 
ceſlary. . | 

If a Syllogiſm agree with the Rules which are 
given for the Conſtruction and Regulation of it, 
it is called a true Argument : If it diſagree with 
theſe Rules, it is a Paralogi/m, or falſe Argument : 
But when a falſe Argument puts on the Face and 
11 8 of a true one, then it is properly cal- 
led a Sopbiſm of Fallary which ſhall be the Subject 
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n | CHAP. In. 6 
b. we Doctrine of Sophiſms. 


„ Prout Trub nating en really follow. pas 
i T what is true: Whenſoever therefore we find 


- a falſe Concluſion drawn from Premiſſes which ſeem 
to be true, there muſt be ſome Fault in the De- 
an daction or Inference; or elſe one of the Premiſſes 
ag. is not true in the Senſe in which it is uſed in that 


b Ar ment. 5 
J When an Argument carries the Face of Truth 


oh with it, and yet leads us into Miſtake, it is a 
Sopbiſm; and there is ſome Need of a particular 
ar- 24 28 | . 
ml Deſcription of theſe fallacious Arguments, that we 
be may with more Eaſe and Readineſs detect and 
ia | {ove them. . 10 eat, 
oy . SE r. I. e 
= | Of ſroeral Kinds of Sophiſms, and their Solution. 
is | s the Rules of right Judgment and of good 
na | { £& Katiocination often coincide with each 
al- other, | ſo the Doctrine of Pr ejudices, which was 
ec treated of in the ſecond Part of Logick, has anti- 


cipated a great deal of what might be ſaid on the 
Subject of Sophiſms ; yet I ſhall mention the moſt 
remarkable Springs of falſe Argumentation, which 
are reduced by Logicians to ſome of the following 


„ Fm 
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I., The firſt fort. of Sophiſm is called Jenoratio 
nu, or a Miſtake of the Queſtion ; that is, 
ſomething elſe is proved Which has neither 
1 Connection or Inconſiſtency with 
enquired, , and conſequently gives no 
Determination to the Enquiry, tho it may feem 
at firſt Sight to determine the Queſtion ; as, if 
any ſhould conclude that St. Paul was not. a na- 
ide Few, by proving that he was born 4 Roman; 
or if they ſhould pretend to determine that be was 
neither Roman, nor Few, by proving that he was 
born at Tarſus in Cilicia ; Theſe Sophiſms are re- 
futed by ſhewing that all theſe three may be true; 
for he was born of Jewiſh Parents in the City of 
Tarſus, and by ſome peculiar Privilege granted to 
his Parents, or his native City, he was born a 
Denizen of Rome. Thus there is neither of theſe 
three Characters of the Apoſtle inconſiſtent with 
each other, and therefore the proving one of them 
true does not refute the others. 
Or if the Queſtion be propoſed, I betber Exceſ5 
of Wine can be hurtful to him that drinks it, and the 
hiſter ſhould prove that it revives. his Spirits, 
it exhilarates bis Soul, it gives a Man Courage, and 
makes him ſtrong and active, and then he takes it 
for granted that he has proved his Point. 
But the Reſpondent may eaſily ſhew that tho 
Nine may do 4 this. yet it may be finally burtful 
both" to the Soul and Body of him that drinks it to 


 Diſputers when they grow warm are ready to 
run into this Fallacy: They dreſs up the Opinion 
of their Adverſary as they pleaſe, and aſcribe Sen- 
timents to him which he doth not acknowledge ; 
and when they have with a great deal of Pomp 
ked” and confounded theſe Images of * 


o 
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" 
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of their own making, 24 triumph over their 


Adverſary as tho they had utterly confuted his 
It is a Fallacy of the fame kind which a Diſpy- 
tam is guilty of when he finds that his Adverſary 
is too hard for him, and that he cannot fairly 
prove the Queſtion firſt propoſed; he then with 
Slynefs and Subtilty turns the Diſcourſe aſide to 


ſome other Kindred Point which he can prove, 


and exults in that new Argument wherein his Op- 
ent never contradicted him. | te 


The Way to prevent this Fallacy is by keeping 


the Eye fixt on the preciſe Point of Diſpute, and 

neither wandring from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering 
our Antagoniſt to wander from it, or ſubſtitute an 
thing elſe. in irs Room. | TV in 


II. The next Sophiſm is called Petilio Principii, 
or a Suppaſition of what is not granted; that is, when 
any Propoſition is proved by the ſame Propoſition... 
in other. Words, or by ſomething that is. equally 

uncertain and diſputed : As if any one undertake 
to prove that the human” Soul is extended thre all 


the Parts of the Body, becauſe it reſides in every 
* Member, which is but the ſame Thing in other 


Words. Or if a Papiſt ſhould pretend to prove 
that his Religion is the only Catholic Religion, and 
is derived from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, becauſe it 
aprees with the Doctrine of all the Fathers: of the 
Church, all the holy Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian... 
World throughout all Ages: Whereas this is a great 
Point in Conteſt, whether their Religion does agree 
with that of all the Antients and the, primitive -.. 
Chriſtians, or EO OOO WF 1% Su a 
III. That Sort of Fallacy which is called a 


* 
- 


Circle is very near akin to the Petitio Principii; as, 
| | whea 
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when one of the Premiſſes in a Syllogiſm is queſ- 
tioned and o Na and we intend to prove it 
by the Concluſion: Or, when in a Train of Sy]. 
N we prove the laſt by recurring to what 
was the Concluſion of the firſt. The Papiſt; are 
famous at this Sort of Fallacy, when they prove 
the Scripture to be the Word: of God by the Authority 
or infallible: Teſtimony of ther Church, and when 
they are called to ſhew the infallible Authority of 
| their . Church, Ne 2 5 to 228772 it my the 
CO 


| IV. The next kind of Sophiſin 25 called non 
Cauſa pro Causd, or the A¶ignation of a falle Cauſe. 
This the Peripatetic Philoſophers were | guilty of 
continually, when they told us that certain Beings, 
which they called ſubſtantial Forms, were the 
Springs of Colour, Motion, Vegetation, and the 
various Operations of natural Beings in the ani. 
mate and inanimate World; when they informed 
us that Nature wvas terribly afraid. o * Vacuum, and 
that'th's was the Cauſe why the Water would not 
fal out of a long Tube if it was turned upſide 
down : The Moderns as well as the Antients fall 
often into his Fallacy when they poſitively aſſigng 
the Reaſons of natural Appearances, without: ſut- 
ficient-Experiments to prove then. 
5 . n are over- run with this Sort of Falla 
cies, they cheat the g b end- 
ing to tel}. Fortunes, — — of 
the various Occurrences in the Lives of Men, 
from the various Poſitions 1 the rw Planets, 
which they call Aſpects. ed o notas 
When Comets and Edipſs of the . and Moon 
are conſtrued to ſignify the Fate of Princes, the 
Revolution 3 N Wars and 'Calami- 
TS | ties 


3 
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ties of all Kinds, it is a cd ar! belongs to 
this Rank of Sopbiſms. All, 54 1 39501; 

There is ſcarce any thing more common in hu- 
man Life than this Sort of. deceitful Argument, 
If -any. two accidental Events happen to concur, 
one is preſently made the Cauſe of the other. If 
Titius wronged his. Neighbour of a Guinea, and in 
fix" Months 9 he fell down and broke bis Leg, 
weak Men will impute it to the divine Vengeance 
on Titius for his foriner. Injuſtioe. This Sophiſm 
was found alſo in the early Days of the World : : 
For when holy Job was ſurrounded with uncommon 
Mi ſeries, his own Friends inferred, that be was 4 
moſt heinous Criminal, and charged him with ag- 
gravated Guilt. as the Cauſe f his Calamities; the? 
God himſelf by a Voice from Heaven ſolved: this 
uncharitable Sophiſin, and cleared his een Fob 
of that Charge. 

Ho frequent is it among Men to impute 
Crimes: to wrong Per ſons? We too often charge 


that upon the wicked Contrivance and premedi- 


tated Malice of a Neighbour, which aroſe merely 


from Ignorance, or from unguarded Temper. 
And on the other hand, when we have a Mind to 


excuſe ourſelves, we practiſe the ſame Sophiſm, 
and charge that upon our Inadvertence or our Ig- 
norance, which — was deſigned Wickedneſs. 

What is really done by a Neceſſity of Circumſtan- 


| tes, we ſometimes impute to Choice: And again, 


we charge that upon Nee, which was "really 
deſired and choſen. > 

Sometimes a - Perſon | ats out eee 
Oppolition to his Inclination; another Perſon 
acts the ſame Thing out of Inclination, 
and againſt his Judgment, It is hard for us to 
determine: wih AGurance what are the inward 


X 2 Springs 
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and ſecret Cauſes of every Man's Con- 
duct; and therefore we ſhould be cautious and 
flow in paſſing a Judgment, where the Caſe is 
not exceeding evident: And if we ſhould miſtake, 
let it rather be oy the charitable than on the cenſo- 
] *Tis the Ame Sophiſm that tte Hrathemat 
cal Learning with leading ' the Minds of Men 10 
Seepticiſm and fait, and as u —— y accuſes 
the new Philoſophy of ng the ay. to Hereſy 
and Scbiſm. Thus If Reformation" f rom Popery 


378 | 


has been charged with the Murder bor Blood of 


Millions, which in Truth is to be imputed to the 
Tyranny of the Princes and the Priefts, who would 
not” ſuffer the People to reform their Sentiments 
and their Practices according to the Word of 
God. Thus Chriſtianity in the primitive Ages 
was charged by the Heathens with all the Cala- 
mities which befel the Roman Empire, becauſe 
the Chriſtians renounced the Heathen Gods and 
Idols. 

The Way to ive Gürtler nein theſe: So- 
phiſms, and to ſecure ourſelves from the Danger 
of falling into them, is an honeſt” and diligent 
Enquiry into the real Nature and Cauſes of Things, 
with a conſtant Watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe Pre- 


judices that might warp s Judgment aſide from 


Truth! in that Oy ra 


V. The next is called fullaeia Sans, or a 
Sophiſm wherein we pronounce concerning the 
Nature and eſſential Properties of any Subject ac- 
cording to ſomething which is merely ' accidental 
to it. This is akin to the former, and is alſo very 

nt in human Life. So if Opium or the 


| Peruvian Burt has on uſed imprudently or un- 


* 0  tucceſsfully, 
5 
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ſucceſsfully, / whereby the Patient has received In- 
jury, ſome weaker People abſolutely pronounce 
ainſt the Uſe. of the Bark or Opium upon all. 

| +=; whatſoever, and are ready to call them 
Pgiſan. So Mine has been the accidental Occa- 
fion of Drunkenneſs and Quarrels; Learning and 
Printing may have been the accidental Cause of 
* in a State; the Reading of the Bible by 
cident hath, been abuſed to promote Hereſies or 
deſtructive Errors; and for theſe Reaſons they have 
been all pronounced evil Things. Mabomet forbad - 
dal Followers the Uſe of Vine; the Turks diſ- 
age Learning in their Dominions; and the 
Peri forbid the Scripture to be read by the Laity. 
W. very unreaſonable are theſe Inferen- 
I theſe Prohibitions which are ma upon 


"v1 The next i Spb borders upon the former; 
and that is, when we argue from that which is true 
in particular Circumſtances to prove the ſame 


thing true ahſolutely, ſimply, and abſtratted from 
all. Circumſtances; this is called in the Schools a 


| Soph iſm a difto Jecundum quid ad difttum ft mpliciter; 
as, That which, js bought in the Shambles is eaten for 


Dinner; raw Meat is bought in the Sbambles; there- 
fore raw Meat is eaten for Dinner. Or thus, Livy 
writes Fables and Improbabilities when he, deſcribes 
Prodigies and Omens ; therefore Livys Roman Hiſ- 
tory-is never to be believed in any thing. Or thus, 


5 pal may be. ſome Miſtake of Ti ranſcribers in ſome 


Part of Scripture 3. therefore ene alone. is nat 4 
ſafe Guide. for our Faith, , . | 

This Sort of Sophiſm has its Reverſe alſo; a8, | 
when we argue from that which is true ſmply and 


reh . e the tune thing true in all Harry 


3 
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cular Circumſtances whatſoever ; as' if a Traytor 
ſhould argue from the ſixth Com mandment, Tho 
ſhall not kill a Man, to prove that he himſelf ought 
not io be banged : Or if a Madman ſhould tell me, 


T ought not to wwithbold bis Sword from bim, be- 
cauſe no Man ought to withbold the Property of an- 
aber. | 

Theſe two laſt Species of Sepbiſins tie eafily ſolved 
Js ſhewing the Difference betwixt ce in their 
abſolute, Nature, and the fame Things ſurrounded 
with peculiar Circumſtances, and conſidered in Re- 
gard to ſpecial Times, Places, Perſons and Oc- 
caſions; or by ſhewing the Difference between 
a moral and a metaphyſical Univerſality, and that the 
. will bold wood | in one” 281575 ber not 


e 


Vu. The Sophiſins of Cmptin and Divi Gon 
come next to be mentioned. 

The Sophiſm of Compoſition is when we infer 
a thing concerning Ideas in a compounded Senſe, 
which is only true in a divided Senſe. © And when it 
is ſaid in the Goſpel that Chriſt made the Blind to 
ee, and the Deaf to hear, and the Lame to walk, 


we ought not to infer hence that Chriſt pe formed 


. Contradiftions:; but thoſe” who were blind before 
were made to ee, and thoſe who were deaf before 
were made to hear, r. So when the Scripture 
aſſüres us the worſt. of Sinners may be ſ#ved, it ſig- 
nifies only that bey who have been the worſt of 
Sinners may repent. and be faved, not that they 

chall be faved in their Sins. Or it any one ſhould 

argue chus, 7 wo and three ars even and ad; Ave 


A711 1 


* Tn l arguing CE LEN, which Ak ſome Ex- 
ecptions, in the fame manner as may be argued eee e. 


are 


„Which admits of no 


” 


tural Univer 
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are, two and three ; therefore five are even and odd. 
Here that is yery falſely inferred concerning 2050 
a one in Union, which is only true of them di- 
ed. Feuern 

The Sopbiſin of Diviſion jon is when we infer the 
fame. Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Senſe, 
which is. only true in a compounded Senſe ; as, if 
ve ſhould pretend to prove that every Soldier in the 
Grecian Army put an bundred thouſand Perſians to 
Bight, becauſe the Grecian Soldiers did ſo. Or if 
ſhould argue thus; five is one Number; 

ü — and three are five therefore two and three are 


een ane Number. 
the This ſort of Sophiſms is committed when the 
not "Word All is taken in a collective and a diſtributive 


Senſe, without a due Diſtinction; as, if any one 
ſhould reaſon thus; All the muſical Inſtruments of the 
Jewiſh Temple made a nobleC oncert, The Harp was a 
muſical Inſtrument of the Jewiſh Temple; therefore 
the Harp made à noble Concert. Here the Word Au 
in the Major is collective, whereas ſuch a Conclu- 
ay requires that the Word All ſhould be diſtri- 
0 utiyve. 
It is the fame F allacy when the univerſal Word 
* AM or No refers to Species in one Propoſition, and 
.. to: Individuals in another; as, All Animals were in 
... Noah's Art; therefore no Animals periſhed in the 
Hood: Whereas i in the Premiſs all Animals ſignifies 
every kind of Animals, which does not exclude or 
5 Hes the drowning of a thouſand [ndividuals, | 


VIII. The laſt fort of Sopbiſms ariſes from our 
tn PA of the Ambiguity of Words, which is the larg 
eſt and moſt extenſive kind of Fallacy ; and - 
,: deed ſeveral of the former Fallacies might be re- 
duced to this Head. 


y49," 
XN 
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When the Words or Phraſes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called Sophifms of Eguivocativn; as, if we 
ſhould argue thus, He that ſends forth a Book into the 
Light, jdeſires it to be read ; He that throws a Book 
into the Fire, ſends it ante the Light; therefore, he 
bal throws a Book into the Fire deſires it to be read, 

This Sophiſm, as well as the foregoing, and all 
of the like Nature are ſolved by ſhewing {the 
different Senſes of the Words, Terms or Phraſes. 
Here Ligbi in the major Propoſition ſignifies the 
publick View f the World; in the minor it ſigni- 


fies the Brightneſs of Flame and Fire, and therefore 


the Syllogiſm has four Terms, or rather 1 it has no 
middle Terms, and proves nothing. 

But where ſuch groſs. Equirvcntians vi Amb. 
guities appear in Arguments, there is little Danger 
_ of impoſing upon ourſelves or others. The great- 
eſt Danger, and which we are perpetually expoſed 
to in Reaſoning, is, where the two Senſes: or Sig- 
nifications of one Term are near akin, and not 
plainly diſtinguiſhed, and yet they are really ſuf- 
ficiently different in their Senſe to lead us into 


great Miſtakes, if we are not watchful. And in- 


deed the greateſt, Part of Controverſies in the ſa- 
cred, or civil Life ariſe, from the different Senſes 


that are put upon Words, and the different Ideas 


which. are included in them as has been ſhewn at 
large in the firſt Part of Logick, Chap. JT. which 
treats of Mords and Terms. IT 
here is after, all theſe, another Sort of So- 
phiſm, which i is wont to be called an impenact Enu- 


2 or a falſe Induction, when from a few Ex- 


periments or Obſervations Men infer general Theo- 


rems and univerſal Propoſitions. But this is ſuffi- 


clently noticed in the foregoing Chapter, where we 
treated of chat fort of Syllogiſm which is called 
yu nduftion,” re 


e » 


98 E. g. 
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and Sonbiſms already given, and the ules 
. — one are framed, and the other r« 


there are theſe two general Methods of reducing 


all-Syllogiſms' 10 to a Teſt of cheir Truth 
or Falſnood. * 
OO 236 538 
KIL. he firſt is; that the Premifſe aig at . 
icitly) contain the Concluſion; or thus, One 
- "the'Premiſſes muſt contain the Conclufion, and 
the other muſt ſhew thai the Concluſion is contained 
in it. The Reaſon of this Rule is this; When 
any Propoſition is offered to be proved, it is ne- 
ceſſary to find another Propoſition Which con- 
firms it, which may be called the containing Pro- 
poſition; but becauſe the ſecond muff not contain 
the firſt in an expreſs manner, and in the ſame 
Words *, therefore it is neceſſary that a third or 


aſtenſive Propoſition be found out to ſhew that 


the ſecond Propoſition contains the firſt Which 
was to be proved. Let us make an Experiment 
of this Syllogiſm. poſoæver is a Slave to bis 
natural Inclinations is miſerable; the wicked Man 
is a Slave to his natural Tnclinations ; J therefore the 
wicked Man is miſerable, Here it is evident that 
22 gr, DOGS Contains | the Concluſion z, ;, 
ren 511 


* Nr is tit that conditional and digjunfive major Propoſitions FR 
tain all that is in the Concluſion ; but then it is not in à carta 
and e Manner, but only in a dubious Form of Speech, and mg - 


SFO it Rr the ſame + Prof 
i204 < * 
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for under the general Character of a Slave to na- 
tural Inclinations, a wicked Man is contained or 
included; and the minor Propoſition. declares it; 
whence the Concluſion is g l deduced that 
* wicked Man is miſerable. 


In many affirmative Syllogiſms we may ſuppoſe 
or the minor to contain the 
Concluſion, and the other to ſhew it; for there 


either the major 


is no great Difference. But in | negative' Syllo- 
giſms it is the ive P jon that contains 


the Concluſion, and the affirmative Propoſition 


ſhews it; as, every wiſe Man maſters bis Paſſions ; 
u angry Man maſters bis Paſſions ; therefore no 
angry Man is wiſe. Here it is more natural to 


ſuppoſe the minor to. be the containing Propoſi- 
lion; it is the minor implicitly — Wiſdom 


concerning an angry Man, becauſe maſtering the 
Paſſions is included in Wiſdom, and the major 


ſhews it i. . 
Note, This Rule may be applied to bene and 


rn as well as /imple Syllogiſms, and is 


75 Dees: to ſhew the Truth "or Falſhood of * 


II. The fecond is ee 


- Spilogiſn are uſually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be 


preciſely in the. ſame Senſe in both Places : 


For the greateſt Part of Miſtakes, that ariſe in 


forming Syllogiſms, is derived from ſome little 


Difference in the Senſe of one of the Terms in 


the two Parts of the Syllogiſm wherein it is uſed. 
Let us conſider the following Sophiſm. 

1. It is a Sin to kill a Man; 4 Murderer i is a 
Ps: therefore it is a Sin to kill a Murderer. 
Here the Word Nil in the firſt Propoſition ſig- 


nifßes 10 lll unjuſtly, or without a Law); in the 


Conchuon it 5 caken abſolutely for 2 * 


8282 1 


r 


on, and declare which Term is uſed in two Senſes, 
and in what Senſe the Propoſition may be true, 
and in what Senſe it is falſe, ©» 
„ N 17 4 e a 3 
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Man to Death in general, and therefore the Inference 


is not good. 


23. What I am, you are not; but 1 am a Man 


therefore you are not a Man. This is a relative 


 Syllogiſm : But if it be reduced to a regular cate- 


gorical Form, it will appear there is Ambiguity in 
the Terms, thus; What I am, is a Man; you are 
Hot what I am; therefore you are not a Man, Here 


tubat Tam, in the major Propoſition, is taken ſpe- 
*ifically for my Nature; but in the minor Propo- 
/fition'the ſame Words are taken individually for my 


Perſon ;, therefore the Inference muſt be falſe, for 


the Syllogiſm doth not take the Term what I am 


both Times in the ſame Senſe. 


3. He that ſays you are an Animal, ſays true; but 
be that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Animal; 
therefore he that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. In 
the major Propoſition the Word Animal is the 


Predicate of an incidental Propoſition ; which in- 


eidental Propoſition being affirmative 'renders the 


Predicate of it particular, according to Chap. II. 


 Seff.'2, Axiom. 3. and conſequently the Word 


Animal there ſignifies only human Animality. In 
the minor Propoſition, the Word Animal, for the 


. fame Reaſon," ſignifies the Animality of a Gooſe ; 
thereby it becomes an ambiguous Term, and unfit 


— 


to build the Concluſion upon. Or if you ſay: the 


Word Animal in the Minor is taken for human 
Animality, then the Minor is evidently falſe. 


It is from this laſt general Teſt of Sy llogiſms that 
Ve derive the Cuſtom of the Reſpondent in an- 


ſwering the Arguments of the Opponent, which is 
to diſtinguiſn upon the major or minor Propoſiti- 
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Some general Rules to direct our Reaſoning. 


given to form our Judgments aright in the 
preceding Part of Logick might be rehearſed here; 


for the Fudgments which we paſs upon Things are 


generally built on ſome ſecret Reaſoning or Argu- 


gument by which the Propoſition is ſuppoſed to be 


proved. But there may be yet ſome farther Aſ- 
fiſtances given to our reaſoning Powers in their 
Search after Truth, and an Obſervation of the fol- 
lowing Rules will be of great Importance for that 


17 


I. RurE. Accuſtom yourſelves to clear and diſtin? 

Ideas, io evident Propoſitions, to ſtrong and convin- 
ing Arguments. Converſe much with thoſe Friends, 
and” thoſe Books, and thoſe Parts of Learning 
where you meet with the greateſt Clearneſs of 


Thought and Force of Reaſoning, The mathe- 


aatical Sciences, and particularly Arithmelick, 


Geometry, and Mechanicks abound with theſe Ad- 


vantages : And if there were nothing valuable in 
them for the Uſes of human Life, yet the very 


ſpeculative'Parts of this ſort of Learning are well 


worth our Study; for by ; Perpetyal Examples 
they teach us to conceive with Clearneſs, to con- 


neet our Ideas and Propoſitions in a Train of De- 
pendence, to reaſon with Strength and Demon- 


{tration, and to diſtinguiſh between Truth and 
Somethit ele Sciences ſhould be 
ſtudied by every Man who pretends to Learning, 


Falſhood, ' Something of theſe 
and that (as Mr. Locke expreſſes it) not ſo much to 


make 


S'T' of the general and ſpecial Directions 


Be 4 
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the Mind may be ſoon offended with Obſe 
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make us Mathematicians as to make us reaſonable 


Creatures. 
We ſhould gain ſoch a E achliriey with Evi- 


_ dence of Perception and Force of Reaſoning, and 


get ſuch a Habit of diſcerning clear Truths, that 


1 

and Confuſion : Then we ſhall (as it were) na A 
rally and with Eaſe reſtrain our Minds from raſh. 
Tukomment, before we attain juſt Evidence of the 
Propoſition which is offered to us; and we ſhall. 
with the ſame Eaſe, and (as it were ) naturally ſeize” 
afd embrace every Truth that | is propoſed with Joſt. 
Evidence. 

This Habit of conceivin clearly, of ns 
juſtly, and of reaſoning well, is not to be attained” 
merely by the Happineſs of Conſtitution, the 
Brightneſs of Genius, the beſt natural Parts, or 
the beſt Collection of logical Precepts. It is 
Cuſtom and Practice that muſt form and eſtabliſh; 
this Habit. We muſt apply ourſelves. to it till 

we perform all this readily, and without feflect- 


ing! on Rules. A coherent 7. hinker, and a ftriff. 


Reaſoner is not to be made at once by a Set of 


| Rules, any more than a good Painter or Muſician 
may be formed extempore by an excellent Lecture 


on Muſick or Painting. It is of infinite Impor- 
tance therefore in our younger Years to be taught 
both the Value and the Practice of conceiving 
clearly and reaſoni ng right: For when we are, 
grown up to the m dle of Life, or paſt it, it is 
NO Wander that we Prong not learn gocd Rea- 


ſons Cf pou more than that. an ignorant Clown. . 


able to learn fine Language, Danc- f 
ing, or a courtly Behaviour, when his ri ſtic As] 3 


have e up with 1255 till the 4. of . 
e i Is wh 
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For want of this Care ſome Perſons of Rank and 


Education dwell all their Days among obſcure 
Ideas; they conceive and judge always in Confuſi- 


on, they take weak — for Demonſtration, 
they are led away with the Diſguiſes and Shadows 
of Truth. Now if ſuch Perſons happen to have 
a bright Imagination, a Volubility of Speech, and 
a Copiouſneſs of Language, they not only impoſe 


many Errors upon their own Underſtandings, but 


they ſtamp the Image of their own Miſtakes up- 
on their mann A and {| en their Errors 
abroad. 

It is a Matter of juſt Lamentation and Pity to 
conſider the Weakneſs of the common Multitude 
F Mankind in this Reſpect, how they receive any 
thing into their Aſſent upon the moſt trifling 
Grounds. True Reaſoning hath very little Share 
in forming their Opinions. They reſiſt the moſt 
convincing Arguments by an obſtinate Adherence 
to their Prejudices, and believe the moſt impro- 


bable Things with the greateſt Aſſurance. They 


talk of N abſtruſeſt Myſteries, and determine 
upon them with. the utmoſt Confidence, and with- 
out jſt Evidence. either from Reaſon or Revela- 


tion. A. confuſed Heap of dark and inconſiſtent 


Ideas make up a good Part of their Knowledge in 


Matters of Pho phy as well as Religion, having 


never been, mage the Ule and Value wer clear and 

Vet it — be Mill conſeltinbanaund aw <A 
Mybteriesi in Religion, both natural and revealed, as 
well as ſome abſtiruſe Points in Philoſophy, where- 
in the Wiſe as well as the Unwiſe muſt be con- 
tent with obſcure Ideas. There are ſeveral Things, 
eſpecially relating to the inviſible World, which 


are unſearchable in our preſent State, and there- 


* muſt — 


enn 
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J. 

d tates, tho the Ideas may be obſcure.. Reaſon ic 

re ſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould ſeek for 

i- the brighteſt Evidence both of Ideas, and of the 

n, N of them, whereſoever it is attainable, - 
VS | 

7e II. e Enlarge your general Acquaintance 

d with Things daily, in order to attain a rich Furniture 

ſe of Topicks, or middle Terms, whereby _ Propoſi- 


tions which occur may be either proved or diſproved 
but eſpecially meditate and enquire with great Dili- 
'$ gence and Exactneſs into the Nature, Properties, Cir- 
cumſtances and Relations of the particular Subject about 
which you judge or argue. Conſider its Cauſes, Ef- 
fects, Conſequences, Adjuncts, Oppoſites, Signs, 
Sc. ſo far as is needful to your preſent Purpoſe. 
You ſhould ſurvey a Queſtion round about, and 
on all Sides, and extend your Views as far as poſ- 
fible, to every Thing that has a Connexion with it. 
This Practice has many Advantages in it; as; 

2. It will be a Meas to ſuggeſt: to your Minds 
proper Topicks for Argument about any Propoks 
tion that relates to the ſame Subject. 

2. It will enable you with greater Readineſs and 
Juſtnels of Thought to give an Anſwer to any 
ſudden Queſtion u that Subject, whether it T 
ariſes in your own „ or to be Propoſed by 
8. This will inſtruct you to gives plairer and 

| Cocedier Solution of any Difficulties that may at- 
a tend the Theme of your Diſcourſe, and to refute 
ew: eee 
; | trary Opinion. 
4. By ſuch a large Survey of the whole Sub- 
| dn) all its and Relations, ycu will be 
better ſecured” from Inconſiſtencies, i. e. from aſ- 
ſerting or denying any thing in one Place, which 
E 1 what you have aſſerted or denied Mo. 


—— 
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2 Une And aig ad «ge Mz an Extenſivene ſs 
derſtanding and a a oh un- 
f — — — how 
calily great and- wiſe,” hd learned Men are led in- 
to Aſſertions in ſome Parts of the ſame Treatiſe, 
which are found to be- ſcarce" conſiſtent with What 
they have aſſerted in other Places: But the true 
Neaſon is the 'Narrowneſs of ih Mind of Man, 
that it cannot take in all the innumerable Proper- 
ties and Relations of one Subject with a ſingle 
View; and therefore whilſt they are intent on one 
cular Fart of their Theme, they bend all their 
Force of Thought to prove or diſprove ſome Pro- 
poltion that) relates to that Part, without a ſuffi- 
eiant Attention to the Conſequences which may 
flow from it, and which may unn appily affect an -· 
other Part of the ſame afid id bye Means 
> ſometimes led to ſay things which are in- 
In ſuch a Caſe the great Dealers in Diſ- 
puts: and Cancoverſy take Pleaſure to caſt: Non- 
ſenſe and Self. Contradiction on their Antagoniſt 
with huge and hateful Reproaches. For my part, 
/ I ng chuſe to pity human Nature, whoſe ne- 
| ceſſary Narrowneſs of Underſtanding expoſes us 
all: to ſome of this Frailty. But che moſt 
extenſive Survey poſſible of our whole Subject is 
the beſt N againſt it. It is our judging 
and arguing upon a partial View of Things, 
that..expoſes. us to Miſtakes, and puſhes us into 
2 or at n to my arent oc of 
them. 444 6 1 4 | 
2 41. 7401 Tab ho 25 5 
III. Rur R. In. Lach thi eee * 
alkuays ſteep the -preciſe Point ef the: a of th ws 
tian in your Eye. Tate 2 you adi nothing 14 
z Woe on are arguing, nor omit any _ 0 
ate 
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Terms of 
ſon of the known and unknown Parts of the Queſ- 
tion together, that you find what Reference the 


with the Thing that is ſought :- Thoſe Ideas where- 
by che known and unknown Parts of the Queſtion 


* e * * yes with 2. Terms 
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Watch carefully left any new Ideas ſlide in t 


mingle themſelves either with the Subject or the 
Predicate. See that the Queſtion be not altered. 
by the Ambiguity: of any Word taken in-differert 
Senſes; nor let any ſecret —— your on, 
or the ſophiſtical Arts of others, cheat your Un- 
derſtanding by changing the — or unn 
fling in any thing elſe in its room. 

And ſor this End it is uſeful t0 keep the x 


Matter of Enquiry as imp le as may be, — 


gages from a Complication of Ideas, which do not 
neceſſarily belong to it. By admitting a Complica- 
tion of Ideas, and taking too many Things at once 
into one Queſtion, the Mind is ſometimes dazzled 
and bewildered; and the Truth is loſt in ſuch a 
Variety and Confuſion of Ideas; whereas by li- 
miting and narrowing the Queſtion, you _ a 
N the whole of it. 
A. I. Ke the ſingle Point of ry in our 
. we ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, 
—_— nt Reſponſes and Determina- 
tow: which. fome have obtruded inſtead of So- 


lations and folid ae hefe ** en 


Iv. Has. W - you have: galt * W 


5 the preciſe Point of * or what is untnotuon in 


the Queſtion, then conſider what, and how' much you 


know already of this Queſtion, or of the Ideas and 
which it is compoſed. It is by a Compari- 


Part known hath unto, or what Connection it hath 
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* whereby / the, Thing Propaſed may 
be proved Or diſproved. 1001 At 51017 20 25 
his Part of your Work, (wiz.) Comparing 
Laus lat auler, take due time, and be not too, haſty 
o me to a Determination, eſpecially in Points 
ci Importance. Some Men when they ſee a little 
Agreement on Difagreement between Ideas, they 
_ great deal, and fo jump into the Con- 
ion: This is a ſhort Wa to Fancy, Opinion 
and Concer: but a molt unſaſe erer ik 
to true Knowledge and Wiſdom. 
10 ORO 711 3 e d ier, 
DV. Rol. In chuſing your middle. Terms on Ar- 
games ta prove any Queſtion, always: tale ſuch To- 
21s as are ſureſt, and leaſt fallible, and which carry 
thei greateſt Evidence and Strength: withgthew.' Be 
nat do ſollicitous about the Number, as the Weight 
of your Arguments, eſpecially in proving any Pro- 
Polition which admits of natural Centainty, or of 
dom picat Demonſtration, Many times we do In- 
Jury to 4 Cauſe by dwelling upon trifling Argu- 
ments. We amuſe our Hearers with Uncertain- 
ties by multiplying the Number of feeble Reaſon- 
ings, before we mention thoſe ure more 
ſubſtantial, concluſive and convincing. And too 
oſten we yield up our own Aſſeht t mere pro- 
bable Arguments, where cen Proofs may be ob- 
rained.” Gn 9 ON 65 . t 
Let it muſt be confeſſed thete are many Caſes 
— che growing Number of, probable :Argumeits 
_ alnefenſes che Degree of Probability, and gives a 
eat A n to the Truth 
Which. is fought > a8, of 12/585 £0 endif 5 
1985)! M hen we Are mne q Senſe of 
any Mond or Phraſe, - wen are, morc,oonfirmed.;in 
-the Signification. of it by ag ame Ex- 
5 | ** mp” 1+ 8 BAOIIE 903 i; preſſion 
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* tinct Places wherein the ſame Thing is 
or plainly implied ; becauſe it is not 10 probable 


: both Hacred and-civil, we muſt, content ourſelye 


that is te de doge or-omitted, A 1 
added to che Heap may juſtly turn the Balance on 
-bne Side, and determine the Judgment, as I have 

Hored+.n the Second Pari L Logick, | 
| 2 
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preſſion ſo uſed ãn ſeveral Arias, or in ſeveral 
Places of the ſame Author. ES 
22.) When we are ſeaching out thee true e Mean- 
ing or Opinion of any Writer, or enquiring into 
any ſacred Doctrine of Scripture, we come to 4a 
ſurer Determination of the Truth by e di. 


that an honeſt Neilful Reader ſhould miſtake the 
Meaning of the Writer in many Fates as he may 
in one or two. „ 033 e 
(3.) When we would prove the Importance of 
any ſcriptural Doctrine or Duty, the Multitude 
of Texts, wherein it is repeated and inculcated np 
the Reader, ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is 
a Matter of greater Importance, than other Thing 
[Bi ich are but gary” or ingly mentioned. Mc 
le! iN be. I 
0.18); In fearthing. out. Matters of Fact in Thives 
7 paſt or in diſtant Places (in which Caſe moral Br 
Hence is ſufficient, and moral Certainty is the ut- 
moſt which can be attained) here we derive a 
3 Aſſurance of the Truth of it by a Num- 
of Perſons, or à Multitude of Circumſtances 


"eoncurring tO bear Witneſs ir: ek 


(5.) From many Experiments in nat Philo- 
jophy we more ſafely infer a general. Wa 
"than we can from one or two... 
(b.) In Matters which require preſent” Practice Ce, 


Te "contude'; 4 growing "Acqtaintinee with 
Matters of Learning and a daily Improvement of 
o ndings 10 Affairs human and divine, 


n beſt teach w. To judge and diſtinguiſh in what 
Ciſes tie Number of Arguments adds to their 
Weight and Force: It is only Experience can ny 
infor m us when we' mult be determined by Probab 


5 5 oy when we muſt e $5 De 
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Pipe Jour Concfio his _ as 
"by 2 Propoſitions” that are in themſelves 
e T7 evident, and certm than nbe Cbncli fon; 
"Of He fo tb as are more known, and more intelli- 
1 er fon Thone yon would convince, If we 
1 this. le, we ſhall endeavonr to tnlighten 
at winch is "obſcure by ſomethinig equally or 
ore feats. and to confirm that which is doubt- 
th "Jomethins | equally or more untertain.” Com- 
"hon Senſe dictates to all Men, that it ic impoſſible 
t eſtabliſh” any Truth; and to Convince others 
of it, but by foinething that's better known to 
them than that Truth is. Ve i odere 
1.4%, 2.48 * 2 12701 1K * POTION * 1 
"VIE Rots. EN E Jour Arguings to en- 
a th! Under ftunting; as welt ts th congutt and 
1 rh me" the Fudgment. © Argue in ſdelr manner 
ve a natural, diſtinct, and Tolid Know- 
i 8 i Shin s to your Hlearers/""4s' well as to 
2 wir Abe by 4 1 mere Probf ef che 
Hol Nd to ätrain this End, theehief Topic 
N ble, from the Nityfe pris Thing 
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" 3 ſometimes break this Rule without 
Neceſſity, two. Ways, (viz.) on 
. When they prove one Propoſition. only by. 

| —— what Abſurdities will follow if the con- 
tradiftory Propoſition, be ſuppoſed. or admitied 3 

This i 18 called Redutiio:ad Wh + — *, or Deman- 
0 Per. impoſibile. z as for Inſtance, When they, 
prove all the Radi of a: Circle to he equal, by ſup 

poſing one Radius to be longer or 

another, and then ſhewing what abſurd Conſe- 


47 quences will follow. This, I confeſs, forces the 
25 Aſſent, but it does not. enlighten the Mind by 

7; ſhewing the true Reaſon and Cauſe why all Radi are 
77 equal, which is derived from the very Conſtruc- 
e tion of a Circle: For ſince a Circle is formed by 
Fr fixing one End of a. ftrait Line in the Centre, 

rand moving the other End round; (or, which is all 


ne, hy Compaſſes kept open to a certain Fatent } 
lows evidently that every Part of the Cir- 


— it 

e cumference being thus deſcribed muſt be 
: 

0 


diſtant from the Centre, and therefore the R ts 
which are Lines from the Centre to the Circ 
ference, muſt be all equal. | 
2.  Geometricians forget this Rule 1 82 
heap up many far-fetched Lines, Figures and Pro- 
portions to prove ſome plain, ſimple and obvi- 
ous Propoſition. This is called a Demonftratien 
per aliena & remota, or an Argument from unna- 
tural and remote Mediums: Woe in order to prove 
' the Radii of, à Cirrie are all equal l 905 make 
ſeveral! Triangles and Squapes: about; the C 
(bed 5d bl! N 2 N 8 10 18 
5 A r e . the Heeg condmön and u Way | 
St @rxving itoltefirea , falſe Pripofition, by thewing, what ee e 
or Abſurdity will follow from it: For what Propoſition ſoever is al 


furd and falſe, does effectually prove that Principle to be falſe from d 
-it is derived ; 7 "90a heat * Wot ns 118 
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and then form ſome Properties and Propoſitions 
of Squares and Trike Pen that the: Reds of 
4 Cirele are . i ola 
Jet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſornotirnes fach 
Queſtions happen, that it is hardly ble to 
—— them dy dire Arguments: — 7 the 

ature of Things; Ee. and then it may not only 
be lawfüul, to uſe indir Proofs, and 
Argiments Srowr!: from remote Mediums, or from 
IANS of ide contradifiory Suppofitions.” 
Such indirelt and temoie Arguments may alſo be 
= forhedirntes uſed to confirm a Propdſition-which has 
been before proyed e e e direfs rf 
fu. Win ont. In Mete GT 

£371 A) Turf 

; VIII. Rul k. Though a ſhould give 
ps to the Subject, as well as conſtrain the Aſ- 
nt yet you muſt learn to diftingwiſ toell between 
n EZuplicalion and un Argument ; and neither im- 
N pon hounſelues, nor ſuffer yourſebves o be im- 
Nel upon by others, by N a ee n 
Po a tonvincing Reaſ m. 

Axioms themſelves, or Self. nder 80 itions 
-may want an Buplication or eee EY 
are not to be proved by Reaſoning. 

Gimiliruder and Allafiens have Manes a very 
happy Influence to explain ſome difficult Truth, 
and to render the Idea of it familiar and eaſy; 


Where the Reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the 


Inſſdence of à Simile may proceed ſo far as to 


Dew the Poſſibihty ef the Thing in Queſtion: 


But Similitudes muſt not be taken as a ſolid Proof 
Tx Truth or Exiſtence of thoſe Things to 

ieh they have - a Reſemblance. A too great 

8 Delerence paid to Similimier, or an utter Rejec- 
aon of them ſeem to he two Ex „ and ought 


* — The late ingenious Mr. Locke, 


even 
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even in his Enquiries after Truth, makes great 


Uſe of Similes for frequent Illuſtration, and is very 


happy in the Invention of them, tho? he warns us 


alſo leſt we miſtake them for concluſive Ange” 


ments. $3 258 161 if} 
Let let * 5 1 ** N or a Si- 
militude uſed; by any Author, may give a ſufficient 
roof of the true Senſe and Meaning of that Au- 
thor, provided that we draw not this Similitude 
beyond the Scope and Deſign for which it was 
brought; as when our Saviour affirms, Rev. iii 

IJ doill come on ibee as. a. Thief ;, this will plainly 
prove that he deſcribes the . Unexpetedneſs. of bis 
Appearance, tho? it will by no means be drawn to 
__ ay SE + in his Deſign. | 


IX. Run . I your whole Courſe of Reaſoning 


cheep! your Mind fincerely intent in the Purfuit of 


Truth; and follow ſolid Argument whereſoever. it 
leads you.” Let not a Party Spirit, or any Paſ- 
ion or Prejudice whatſoever, ſtop or avert. the 


Current of your A in Queſt. of true 


Knamedgt. n IS 5 

When you are enquiring ee into any Sub- 
jet, maintain a due Regard to the Arguments and 
Objections on both Sides of a Queſtion: Conſi- 

der, compare, and balance them well before you 
determine for one Side. It is a frequent, but a 
very faulty Practice to hunt aſter Arguments only 
to make good one Side of a Queſtion, and en- 
tirely to neglect and refuſe thoſe which favour che 
other Side. If we have not given a due Weight 


to Arguments on both Sides, we do but wilfully 


miſguide our Judgment, and abuſe our Reaſon, 
by forbidding its Search after Truth. When we 
eſpouſe Opinions by a ſecret Biaſs on the Mind 


"tha the — of Fear, Habe. a br Cre- 


DELE. Y 4 at, 


238; . O K: Or, part III. 
dit, Intereſt, or any other day n= and then ſeek 
Arguments only_ to ſupport. thoſe Opinions, we 
have neither done our Duty to God or to our 
ſelves; and it is a Matter of mere Chance if we 
ſtumble upon Truth in our Way to Eaſe and Pre- 
ferment. The Power of Reaſoning was given us 
by our Maker for this very End, to purſue Truth; 
and we'dbuſe one of his richeſt Gifts, 7X we! baſely 
yield it up to be led aſtray by any of the mean- 
er Powers of Nature, or the periſhing Intereſts 
of this Life, Reaſon itſelf, if honeſtly obeyed, 
will lead us to receive the divine Revelation of the 


Goſpel, where it is duly propoſed, #odJchis will 


ſhew us the Path of Life eee 
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Of Diſtofitim and Method. 


TT is not merely a clear py diſtinct 1 
well-formed Propoſition, or a juſt — 
that is ſufficient to ſearch out and communi- 

cate the Knowledge of a Subject There muſt 


be a Variety and Series of them diſpoſed in a due 


manner in order to attain this : And there- 


fore it is the Deſign of the laſt Part of Logick to 


teach us the Art of Method. It is that muſt ſecure 
our Thoughts from that Confuſion, Darkneſs, and 


Miſtake which unavoidably attend the Meditations 


and Diſcourſes even of the brighteſt Genius who 
deſpiſes the Rules of it. 
1. We ſhall here — pure _ Nature of Me- 
bod, and the ſeveral kinds 

2. Lay down the gener Rules of Mudus, wih 


a wy FR | under them, 
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95 . Nee 75 e Way the vera! | 
Kinds cf it, (viz.) Natural and < A hich 
bo its and N N Veit 2 


Elbod. For in the ing Sent, Take 
M the pla cing of ſeueral Things, or performing 
ſeveral Operations in ſuch an Order as is moſt conve- 
nient to attain ſome End propoſed : And in this Senſe 
it is applied to all the Works of Nature and Art, 
to all the divine Affairs of Creation and Provi- 
dence ; and to the Artifices, Schemes, Contrivances 
and Practices of Mankind, whether in natural, 
civil, or ſacred Affairs. 

Now this orderly Diſpoſition of Things n 
the Ideas of Prior; Poſterior, and Simultancous; of 
Superior, Inferior, and Equal; of Beginning, End, 
and Middle, &c. which are deſcribed more par- 
ticularly e the general Apettions of Being in 


Fir in Logick Method i is uſually taken in a more 8 
| — Sar Ie ; 
| Kabel; Method is the Diſpoſition f a Variety of 
- Thoughts an any Subje? in ſuch Order as. may belt 
' ſerve to „nd out untnotun Truths, to explain and 
5 — n bn, are kucen, or to fix them in the 
* ils 8 diftribured into two general Kinds, (is) 

© Natural and Arbitrary. e 
Natural Method is e which. hav ihe Or- 

Het of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner as 

et the Knowledge of the Things which follow 

„ctepends in a great meaſyre on the Things which 

| . bene, and this is twofold, (viz.) & abel 
2 Wh A and 


= 
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and Analytic, which are ſometimes called Syntheſis 


and Analyſis *. 
|  Synthetick Method is that which begins with the 
al Parts F, and leads onward to the Knowledge of 
* che Whole; it begins with the moſt ſimple Princi- 
Jn ples, and general Truths, and proceeds by degrees 


to that which is drawn from them or compounded 
of them: And therefore it is called the Method of 
an Conipoſition.' ' = ö 


8 Analytic Method takes the whole Compound as 
a it finds it, whether it be a Species or an Individual, 
e and leads us into the Knowledge of it by reſolv- 
5 ing it into its firſt Principles or Parts, its generic 
* Nature, and its ſpecial Properties; and therefore 
8 it is called the Method of Reſolution. 2921 
> As ſyntbetic Method is generally uſed in teach- 
ing the Sciences after they are invented, ſo 
8 2446 HOYT... 
3 The Word Aualyſis has three or four Senſes, which it may not be im- 
proper to take Notice of here. | | | n 
ö I. It ſignifies the general and particular Heads of a Diſcourſe, with their 
a mutual Connections, both co-ordinate and ſubordinate, drawn out by way of fo 
Abſtract into one or more Tables, which are frequently placed like an Index 
| at the Brginning or End of a Book. 5 


2. It ſigniſies the reſolving of a Diſcourſe into its various Subjects and 
Arguments, as when any Writing of the ancient Prophets is reſolved into the 
pPeropbetical, biſtorical, dofrinal, and practical Parts of it; it is ſaid to be ana - 
Died in general. When a Sentence is diſtinguiſhit into the Nouns, the Verbs, 
"" i, Adverbs, and other Particles of Speech which compoſe it, then it is 
\ faid/to be. analyſed grammatically. When the ſame Sentence is diſtinguiſhed 
Into Subject and Predicate, Propoſition, Argument, Act, Object, Cauſe, : 
" Adjun#, Oppoſite, &c. then it is analyſed lagically and metaphyfically. Thi 
lt is what is chiefly meant in the theological „when they ſpeak of 
: analyſi a text of Scripture. © = Es | ES 
. 450555. fignifies particularly the Science of Algebra, wherein a Que- 
ſtion being propoſed, one or more Letters, as, x, y, x, or Vowele, as 4, e, 1. 
c. are made uſe of to fignify the unknown Number, which being intermin - 
Filed with feveral known Numbers in the Queſtion, is at laſt by the Rules of 
Art ſeparated or releaſed from that Entanglement, and its particular Value is 
Fund out by ſhewing its Equation, or Equality to ſome known Number. 
4. It fignifies analytical Method, as herr explained in Logic. 
i. Note, It is confeſt that Syurbeſs often begins with the Genus, and pro- 
ceeds to the Species and Individuals, But the Genus or generic Nature is then 
conſidered only as/a phyſical or'efſential Part of the Species, "tho? it be ſume - 
times called an aniverſal or dagical Whole, Thus ſynthetic Method natal 
its own Deſcription ftill, for it begins with the P 
-*Whelt Which is compoſed of them 
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analytic is moſt practiſed in finding out Things 
unknown. Though it muſt be confeſt that both 
Methods are ſometimes employed both to find out 
Truth potty to. communicate. it. 

If we know the Parts of any Subject 7 and 
beiter than the Whole, we conſider the Parts 
diſtin&ly,. and by putting them together we come 
to the Knowledge of the Whole. So in Grammar 
we learn firſt to know Letters, we join them to 
make Syllables, out of Syllables we compoſe Words, 
and out of Words we make Sentences and Diſcourſes. 
So the Phy/ician or Apothecary knows the Nature 
and Powers of his Simples, (viz.) his Drugs, his 
Herbs, his Minerals, &c. and putting them toge- 
ther, and conſidering their ſeveral Virtues, he finds 
what will be the Nature and Powers of the Bolus, 
or any nd Medicine: This is the ſynthetic 


be. 
Bur ir we are better acquainted with the Whole 


than, we are with particular Parts, then, we divide 
or reſolye the Whole into its Parts, and thereby 
liſtin& Knowledge of them. So in vulgar 
Wl e we learn in the Groſs what Plants or Minerals 

* N then by Chemiſtry. we gain the Know- 
I Fall, Sul pbur, Spirit, Water, Earth, 
are the , can of them. So we are firſt 

9 1 xd with the 77 Body eee 5 and. 
at Anatomy. or Diſeion, we come to learn 

all e and outward, Parts of i 50 This is 


analytic Ae. © n 
e to this moſt, general | d. obvious 
Idea of tic and an "Wis Mechod,, they differ 
Fa 00 8 as the Way which, lea up from. 


1 a Mountain differs. from itfelfy,confi«.; 
. leads down. from the Mauntain to. chert 
We e as St. Matthew and Fe e We. 


e an of Abraham; 


8 C. I. TS The right Uſe of Reaſon: 


ning from Abraham, and ſhewing that bi 1 


lute or relative: as for inſtance, 
8d in the ſpeculative Part of W fe "Philg Wo: 


by Analyſis, 51. from Chriſt to his Ance FADES? 
Matthew teaches it in ſynthetic Method, begin- 


found among his Poſterity. Therefore it is 
uſual Thing in the Sciences, when we have by 
Audlyſis found out a Truth, we uſe Hnibetic Me- 
Abd o kin and deliver it, and prove it to be 
true. | 

In this caſy View of Things, -theſe two Kinds of 
Method may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and en- 
tirely diſtin&t : But the Subjects of Knowledge 
being infinite, and the Ways whereby we arrive 
at this Knowledge being almoſt infinitely Various, 
it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible,” always 
to maintain the preciſe Distinction between theſe 


| two Methods. 


This will evidently in the following o Ob- 


fee e 


5107 n . 10 
05% J. | Analyt 4 Nabe vile aſe che ts : 
find ou Things unknown, it is not limited or e ö 


fied merely to begin with ſorne av hole Subject, an | 
rg the Knowledge of its Parts, Put it 


: takes its Riſe ſometimes from any ſingle Part or 


„or from any thing whatſoever chat b 

longs to à Subject which n to be firſt ay 
moſt eaſily known, and thereby enquires into 11 
more abſtruſe ' and unknown Parts, Properties, 
Cauſes, Effects, and Modes of it, whether ible” — 


and 


6.) Analyfi 7s finds out Cauſes by their Efrett,, 


when we obſerve” Light, Colours, Motions, 474. 
neſt; Softneſs, and' other Properties and Powers' of 


3 Bodies, or any of the common or uncommon 


Appetrances of Things either on Earth, or in Hea- 
. fearch out the Cauſes of chem. W 
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the various Creatures we find out the Creators, and 
leavn his M uam, Power and Goodneſs, 
„. I finds out Effects by cheir Cauſes. 80 
the practical and mechanical Part of natural Phi. 
pby conſiders ſuch Powers of Motion, as the 
Nnd, the Nue, and the Water, Bec. and then 
eontrives what Uſes they may be applied to, and 
what will be their Effects in order t to make Mills 
et "Engines of various Kinds. NA 
9 2 out the general and ſpec Nature 
af: a Thing by conſidering the various Attributes 
of the Individuals, and obſerving what is com- 
mon, and what is proper, what is accidental,” and 
what is eſſential. So br kv urveying the Colour, the 


Shape, Motion, Rb Place, Solidity, Exteriſion of 


Bodies, we come to find that the Nature of Body 
in general is /olid Extenjion; becauſe all other Qua- 
lities of Bodies are changeable, but this belongs 
to all Bodies, and it endures through all Changes; 
and becauſe this is proper to Body alone, and 
agrees not to any 8 an it de en 
dation of all other Properties. 


4.) Ie finds out the remaining Properties or 


Pars of a Thing, by having forme Parts or Pro- 
perties given. So the Area of a Triangle & found 
by knowing the Height and the Bae. So by hav- 
ing two Sides, and an Angle of Triangle: given, 
ve find the remaining Side and Angles. So when 
we know- Copitation is the prime Attribute of a 
Spirit, we infer its Inveuteriality, _ 1 
Immortality. ' 0 
655 Hnalyſis ende the Nia 108 12 
min a propoſed End by mos ar t A- 
. So in —— e economical. Fahy 
propoſ overnment of Self, a Fam 
a Sotieſy, or a Nation, in — br beſt Inte- 
| + ae Conſider; — Pro- 
per 
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per Laws, Rules and Means to effect it. So in 
the Practices of A#ificers, and the Man 
of various Kinds, the End being propoſed, as, 
making. Clotb, Houſes, Ships, 1225 we find out 
Ways of compoſing theſe things for the ſeveral 
Uſes of human I. ife. By the putting any of theſe 
Means in Execution to attain CRY = Sui: 
Method; . N 1 0 Ny 
Many other Particulars might. be repreſented to 
Mew the, various Forms of analytic Method, where- 
by Truth is found out, and ſome of them come 
A = hi to /jthetic, ſo as e 100 be diſtin- 
8505 II. Not only the Inveſtigation 'of Truth, 
but. the Communication of it alſo is often practiſed 
in duch a Method, as neither agrees preciſely to 
ul betic or analytic. Some Sciences, if you con- 
Tide N N are treated in 
Huthetic Order ; ſo- Phyſics or natural Phi 
begins uſually with an Account of the — 
Nature and Properties of Matter or Bodies, and 
by Degrees deſcends to conſider the particular 
Species of Bodies, with their Powers und Proper- 
ties z yet it is very evident that when Phileſophers 
- come to particular Plants and Animals, then 
Ghemiftry,and Anatomy they analyſe or reſolve 
Bodies into their ſeveral conſtituent Parts. On 
the other hand, Logic is begun in analytic Methods 
the whale isdivided ! imo its integral Parts, accord- 
ing to the four Operations of the Mind; yet here 
and chere /yntbetiz Method is uſed in the particu- 
lar :of it, for it treats of Idea, in general 
firſt, and then deſcends to the ſeveral Species of 
them; it teaches us how. Propoſitions are made up 
of Ideus, and Sylopiſms of eee ne 4 
menos” ee 
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. c axcin-ſellate Writer have taken Hi 
| ans. engaged in uſcleſs Diſputes 


cher in the Theory. nor in the Pra uv Some. of 
the Maderus have avoided this Confuſion in ſome 
Meaſure by confining themſelves to deſcribe almoſt 
nothing elſe but the /utbetic. and analytic Methods 
of Geametricians and Apebrajlts, whereby they have 
too much narrowed the Nature and Rules of Me- 
thod, as tho every thing were nee in 
matbematical Form. £3431 A, 
Upon the whole I. conclude; a dbithen 2 
theſe two Methods ſhould. be 00 ſctupulouſly 
and ſuperſtitiouſiy purſued, either in the. Inven- 
tian or in the Communication of Knowledge. It 
is enough if the Order 9 
in making the Knowledge of Thin >. Tg 
bog” on the Knowledge of the ings mbbleh 
| before; Oftentimes a, mixed Metbod will be 
moſt effectual for , theſe, Purpoſes 3: and in- 
þ ws a 7 judicious Proſpect of our main 
End and eee all Method whatſe- 
resse; 18 1214 in Rn 
Here the Rules. of. natural Metbed.ought to be 
propoſed, (Whether it be analytic, or Hnibetic, or 
mixt e) but it is proper firſt to give ſome Account 
of arlitrary Method, leſt it be thruſt at too great a 
Diſtance from the firſt Mention of it. » pg! « 
gay; Method * the Onder of, Nature, 
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As for the Afiſtance of the Memory in mſt 
Things a natural Order has an happy Influence 3 


for Reaſon itſelf deducing one Thing from another, 


aſſiſts the Memory by the natural Con- 


 netion- and mona) Dependence of Things. But? 


there are various other Methods which Mankind 
have made uſe of for this Purpoſe, and indeed 
there are ſome Subjects that can me n 10. 
duced to Analpſis or Syntheſis. 

In reading or writing Hiſtory, fone: follow: . 
Order of the Governors of a Nation, and diſpoſe 
every Tranſaction under their particular Reigns : 
So the facred Books of Kings and Chronicles are 
written. Some write in Annals and Journals, and 
make a new Chapter of every Lear. Some put 
all thoſe Tranſactions together which relate to 
one Subjeft 3 that is, all the Affairs of one War, 
one League, one Confederacy, one Council, &c. tho the. 
it laſted many Years, and under many Rulers,” 

80 in writing the Lives f Men, which is called- 
Biography, ſome Authors follow the Track of 
their Tears, and place every thing in the preciſe: 
Order of Time when it occurr'd : Others throws 


the Temper and Character of the Perſons, their 
- private Life, their publick Stations, their perſonal Oc. 


currenros, their domeſtick Conduct, their Speeobes, 
their Books or Writings, their Sickneſs "and yi | 
into ſo many diſtinct Chapters. 

In cb ſome Writers make their Eptchas 
to begin all with one Letter: So in the Book 


called Du#or Hiſtorirus, the Periods all begin with 


0 7 as, Creation, Cataclyſm, or Deluge, Chaldean 
Cy Cbriſt, Conſtantine, * &e. Some 


the | Abevimis of Time according to the 
four great Monarchies; Arian, Perſian, wo 
cian and Nomum. Others think it ſerves the Me- 
* beſt to divide all their Subjects into the re- 

2 markible 


be OY e 8 — Polite hs 
written an / Ininouuſtion io Hiſtory. And there is a 
Boch of Divinity called Faſcicnius Contrrverſiarum, 
by dt: Author of the ſame Name, written in the 
fame Method, e 
vew Queſtions belonging to it; thobthe Order of 
Nature ſeems io be too much neglected by a Con- 
fmement to this ſeptenuny Number. 
Thoſe Writers and Speakers, whoſe chief Buſi- 
neſs is to amuſe or delight, to allure, terrify, or 
Mankind, do not confine themſelves to 
any natural Order, but in a cryptical or hidden Me- 
thod adapt every thing to their deſigned Ends. 
Sometimes they omit thoſe Things which might 
injure their Deſign, or grow tedious. to their 
Hearers, tho' they ſeem to have a neceſſary Re- 
lation to the Point in hand: Sometimes they 
thoſe! Things which have no great Reference to 
the Subject, but are ſuited to allure or refreſh the 
Mind — the Ear. They dilafe ſometimes, and 
flouriſn long upon little Incidents,” and they ſkip 
over, und but lightly touch the drier Part of their 
Theme. They place the firſt Things laſt, and the 
laſt Things firſt, with wondrous Art, and yet ſo 
manage it as to conceal their Artifice, and lead 
een and Paſſions of their Hearers go a 
and powerful Captivit y. 
It is chiefly Pech and Oratory that require the 
\Pratice: of chis kind of arbitrary Method: They 
Smit Things eſſential which are not beautiful, 
they inſert little needleſs Circumſtances, and beau- 
kiful Digreſſions, they invert Times and Actions, 
n order to place every Thing in the moſt affect- 
ing Light, oy for this End in their-PraQice-they 
-neglect all logical Forms; yet a good Acquaintance 
with the Forms f Logick - and natural Method: i8:of 
admirable U to le": Wes) would — 
0 rts 
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Arts in Perfection. | Hereb) y-they will be able to 
range their own Thoughts in ſuch a Method and 
Scheme, as to take a more large and compreheti- 


five Survey of their Subject and Deſign in all. the 


Parts of it; and by this Means they will better 
judge What to chuſe and what to refuſe; acid how 
to dreſs and manage the whole Scene before them, 
ſo as to attain tiers 0 LO wy ee Guy 
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The Rubs of Method, 7 and ie 


'H E. General- Requiſites of true Method tn 
9 the Purſuit or Communication of Know- 


1e may be all compriſed under the following 


Heads. It muſt be (1.) Safe. (2). 'Plain''and 
Ea. (3) Diftin#. (A.) Full or without De- 


fes. (5.) Short or without Super ſluity. (b.) Pro- 


per to * VO: and: tha PIPER 09 <4 


_ 880 wa 'S 


6 4 af 4 424 : 


515 Ne „Along all the C Qualiicarions.' af 
a good Method, there is none more n 
tant than that it ſhould be %% and 
ſeture from Error; and to this End theſe four 
Particuiur or Joecial Direftions - mould be. ob- 
ſerved. ue . Holgi, Nac 

vx, Uſog een Care and CircumſpeBon in laging the 


6 Foundations gef your Diſcourſe, or your Subeme ef 


| Thoughts: upon any Subject. ' Thele Propoſitions 
which ate to ſtand as firſt Principles, and on 


hich the whole Argument depends, muſt be 


on all Sides with utmoſt Accuracy, leſt an 
£2 Error 
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Fetor being admitted there, fhould diffuſe ſelf 
tho the whole Subject. See therefore that your 
gentrat Definitions or Dæſcriptious are as accurate 
as the Nature of the Thing will bear: Sc that 
your general Diviſions and Diſtributions be juſt and 
exact, according to the Rules given in the | firſt 
Part of Logick: See that your Axiom be ſuffici- 
ently evident, ſo as to demand the Aſſent of thoſe 
that examine them with due Attention. See that 
your firſt and more immediate Conſeguences from 
ork Principles be well drawn; and take the fame 
Cure vf all ether Propoſitions that have a powerful 
and ſpreading Influence thro? the TORT Parts of 
your Diſcourſe, 1 ee 
For vant of this Clan! SN a d Trea- 
tite ha s been written by a long Deduction of Con- 
ſequences from one or two doubtful Principles, 
Which Principles have been effectually refated in 
a few Lines, and thus the whole Treatiſe has b&en 
deſtroyed at once : So the largeſt and faireft Build- 
ing ſinks and tumbles to the Ground, if the Foun- 
dations _ e e of 1 it are feeble andi in- 
ſufficient. Nr Er Hot 
{124 Its; at adviſable Thing thin your prima- 
and fundamental Propaſitions be not only evillent 
and true, 49 0 Hould be made a little familiar 
o be Mind by dwelling upon them befbre roteed 
farther. By this Means you will ain to ll an 
 Hequathtance with them, that you may draw 
Conſequences from them with much more. Free- 
dem, with greater Variety, brighter Evidence, 
and with a firmer Certainty, than if you have' bor 
aMllight-and/ſudden View of them 
gs yu proceed in the Conn of 
Arguments, ſee: that your Ground be made rin 
eus Step. See 3 Link of cy out ging 
of Reaſoning! be' ſtrong ee ood's For if bit 
2 Jt! 5521 OF 7185 * Brit nas n WN . 
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0. Il. e 117 U if oY EST 35¹ 
one Link * ſeeble and doubtful, the whole Chain 
of Arguments feels the Weakneſs of it, an lie 
expoſed to every Objector, and the origihab Que- 
ſtion remains undetermined. ns. 
4. Draw up all your P robo tions and Arguments 
with fo much Caution, and expreſs your [dens with 


Such a'iquft Limitation as may preclude or! antivipate 


any ObjeHions. Jet remember this is only to be 
done as far as it is poſſible, without too much en- 
tangling tke Queſtion, or introducing complicat- 
ed Ideas, and obſcuring the Senſe. Bur if ſuch a 
cautious and limited Dreſs of the Queſtion ſhould 
render the Ideas too much complicated, or the 
Senſe obſcure, then it is better to keep the Argu- 
ment more ſimple, clear and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, and afterwards mention the Odjections di- 


ſtinctly in their full Nee n oy Neto a Ont | 


W them. 


Anett bar n 50 

11. Nur, Let your Method be ben adi 430 
fo your Hearers or Readers, as | well as your 
ſelf may run thro? it without Embarraſſment, and 
may take a clear and comprehenſive View of the 
whole Scheme. To this End the Wee mw 
auler Directions will be ufeful. 

1. Begin always with thoſe Things which bare" ef 
em and moſt obvious, whereby the Mind may 
had no Difficulty or Fatigue. and proceed by regu- 
lar and taſy Steps to Things that are more difficult. 
And as far as poſſible, let not the Underſtanding, 
or the Proof of any of our Poſitions, depend on 


the Poſitions that follow, but always on thoſe 


which go before. It is a Matter of Wonder that 
in o knowing an Age as this, there ſnould be ſo 
many Perſons offering Violence daily to this Rule 
by teaching the Latin Language bya Grammar writ- 
len in * which Method ſeems to require a 

L 3 perfect 
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TG 57 of it. 


Me ; ft. you As 94 ny i wap new 
d ſtratige Ideas 0 10 Which cannot 
well j. * -! a longer and. Cloſer 


5 to W | hh Fog 7 . of 
| 125 and ill conſtrain 


25 . not 'fond of Sera ng boo dy „ Tho Re 
Rehn ngs into one Sentence or Paragraph, beyond 
the Apprebenſion or Capacity of your Readers or 
% N There are ſame Perſons, of a good Ge- 
jus, And a; capacious Mind, who write ahd ſpe 
very obſcyrely upon this Account; they affe&t 
long Train of Dependencies, before they come to 
2 Perigd : ; they imagine that they can never fill 
ir. Page with too much Senſe ; but they little 
think how they bury their own beſt Ideas in the 
Croud, and render them in a manner inyifible-and ; 
uſelels to the greateſt Part of Mankind. Such 
Men may be great Scholars, yet ory. are but Poor 
Teachers, 179 | 
4. For che ſame Reaſon avoid tro 1 Subs, 
Fd. hons, Contrive your Scheme of Thoughts in 
i a manner as may finiſn your whole Argu- 
ment with as few inferior Branchings as Reaſon 
will admit; and let them be ſuch as are obvious 
open to the Underſtanding, that they may 
come Within one ſingle View o che Mind. | This. : 
will not only aſſiſt the Underſtanding to receive, 
but it will aid the Memory alſo to retain Truth 
. a Diſcourſe cut out into a v. ti 


of prota eee 46 has many Inconveni-· 
5 encies 


8 


en: th. am ts... 


| e lain Path, | 8 


* 


C. II. The right He of Reaſon. 333 
encies in it; it gives Pain to the Mind and Me- 
mory, in ſurveying. and, retainin the. Scheme 
Diſcourſe, and expoſes the unſkilful Heaters to 
Ingle the ſuperior and Milet Farticulars t * 
8 it leads them imo a. thick Wood i inftead © 


open Day: N and. e in a Lain 


"Diligence i in Hour Jounger "Hears t 
tain. | 4 1 4 4 ea(ly May of expreſſi ng Your, 6058 
ceptions, that your Words, as faſt as you utter 

„may ſtamp your own Ideas exactly on the 
Mind of the Hearer. This is a moſt happy 14. 
lent for the Conveyance of Truth, and an excel- 
Fas . N Miſtakes and needleſs Goats: 
Verlics. e 


I 


III. e. Let your » Method be Hiding: 0 


Linden W Mixture of I Ti that 


Ought. to t ſeparate, and this will be eafl] Ally 
practiſed by WE Direstion . AN 

4. Dan t- bring unneceſſary Roth Si 
ten in your Diſcourſe on any Subjelt; that is, doit 
mingle an Argument on one Subſect with Mit. 


ters that relate entirely to another, but juſt o. far 


as is neceſſary to give a clearer Knowledge of t 
Subject in hand. BY - by 
rowed from any of thes Sciences to illuſtrate” the 
Rules; But long Interpoſitions of natural Philor 
45 35 of the Imagination and Paſſions, of Agency of 
> vice united to Bodies, &c. break the Thread ff 
eat peiplex ehe , 04” 49D 


Let every complicated. Ti bmi or Idea 57 dividas 0 


\F 


e diſtinti Jingle Parts, as far as the Nature of 
abe Subje ond your preſent Deſign requires . Th 
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vou imuſt;not abound in needleſs Subdiviſions, yet 
| of this Work is very neceſſary; and it 
1 a good Judgment alone can dictate how far to 
d edim it and when to ſtop r 475 
Compound Ideas muſt be reduced! to 2 
1 in order to underſtands them well. Lou 
may eaſily maſter that Subject in all the Parts of 
i by a regular Succeſſion, which would: confound 
the Underſtanding to them at once. So 
we come to the E of a very perplexed 
Diagram in Geometry, or a complicated Machine in 
Mechanics, by having it parcelled out to us into 
its ſeveral Parts and Principles, according to this, 
and the foregoing Rule of Methoce. 
33. . Call every Idea, Propoſition and e to 
- its Proper Claſs, and keep each Part of the: Subjett 
in its own Place. Put thoſe things all together 
that belong to one Part or Property, one Conſi- 
deration or View of your Subject- This will 
prevent needleſs Repetitions, and keep you. from 
intermixing Things which are different. We 
rmuſt maintain this Diſtinction of Things and 
Places if we would be ſafe from Error. It is Con- 
iuſion that leads us into endleſs Miſtakes, which 
Taturally ariſe from a Variety of Ideas il-joined, 
+ Jorted;; or ill⸗diſpoſed. It is one great uſe: of Me- 
'thod, that a Multitude of Thoughts and Propo- 
_ + ditions may be ſo diſtinctly ranged in their pro- 
per Situatiors, that the Mind may not be over 
zyhelmed with a confuſed Attention to them all at 
once, nor be diſtracted with their Variety nor 


be tempted to unite Things which ought to be 
ſeparated, nor to n eee ſhould: be 
united. AG 0 eds 2007.12). ect al 
4. In artition if Jr Dikoarſe into. diſtintt 
"Heads, take heed that your Particulars do not inſer- 
1 wih the General, nor with each other. Think 
an; | it 
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it is not enough that you make uſe of diſtintt Ex- 
3 * in each —— but take care that tlie 
be diſtinct alſo. It is mere Foolery to mul- 
he diſtinct Particulars in treating of Things, 
where the Difference of i ae only 
in NVames and Mords. m A 
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Ve Ruz, Tbe Method of ne 


fee ſhould be — or 2 fo that nothing may 
bee wanting nn 
ſhould be ho 1 


u 


Vhen you are called to explain a Subject, don't 
by, nor ſkip- over any _ in aun 18 


very difficult — 4194 170} t bits 


When you enumerate the Parts or the Dre 


of any Subject, do it in a ee and W 
henſive manner. 3% 


When you are er or proving y Tu, 
+0 that every doubtful or diſputable Part of: the 
nt be well ſupported and confirmed- 
75 If you are to illuſtrate or argue 'a Point of -Dif- 
Fculiy, be not too ſcanty of Words, but rather 
become a little copious and diffuſive in your Lan- 
guage: Set the Truth before the Reader in ſeveral 
Lights, turn the various Sides of it to view, in 
order to — a full Idea and firm Evidence of the 
—_ 222 ino Din 360T- 0g 
you are drawing up 4 Narrative of any 
1 Fact, ſee that no e -Circum- 
ſtance be omitted. Fr E Hi Dort 
When you propoſe the 95 tion Difficul- 
5 conſider all opoſe te Caſes” Ru 2 
happen, and ſhew how they may be ſolved. 
In ſhort, let your Enumerations, your Divifions 
and Diſtributiouns of Things be ſo e that 
Ne cer leſt out. 


3) <4 A N VI, 


This 


* p 
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* Fey Lang * 
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* 1 Et 


2 hi Fulneſe of Method does not require that 
ſhould be ſaid which. can be 


2 endleſs, But you ſhould ſay every thing 


och ba 
En 


; always proportioning the Amplitude of your 
Mater, 


Conyenience, en and Profit of your Hearers. 


* ET © . 

Ven Rub x- As your Method muſt be full. with- 
out Deficiency, fo it muſt be Hart, or without Su- 
perfluity.. The Fulneſs of a Diſcourſe enlarges our 


Knowledge, and the well-concerted, Brevity faves 


our. Time. In order to obſerve this Rule, it will 
be enough to point out the chief of thoſe Super- 
Naities or Redundancies, which ſome. Perſons are 
guilty of in their Diſcourſes, with a due ae ü 


againſt them. * ö , 


4 *: e all needleſs 1 of the 8 Thing N 
2 rg tag of your Diſcourſe, It muſt. he. 
feſled. t here are ſeveral Caſes wherein a Review 


«< the lame. foregoing. Propoſition is needful ta 


explain or prove ſeveral of the following Poſiti- 
on. but let your Method be ſo contrived, as far 


$, Poſſible, that it may occaſion. the feweſt, Re | 
. 5 of che ſame Thing; for it is not nu 1 
to 70 Herm without evident Neceſſit . 

— of a tedious Prolixity,. or N 


ing 28770 any 12 of your Diſcourſe to an unneceſſary ' 


and;tireſome,.Length. It is much more honourable | 


his Hearers ſhould ſay, I was afraid be 
have done, than that they ſhould, * 


o.thew, A's of Uncaves, and long for che 


cr 3 
410 
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A. i would make each ſingle 


— — The Deſign in View, and 
as à proper and direct Tendenqy to. this 


the Fulneſs of your Diſcourſe. to your 
great Deſign, to the Length of your Time, to the 


for e an Orator, a Pleader, or a Preach--/ 


. cn. The right U of Reaſon: Fl 
4 Beſides, there is another Inconvenience in fe 5 
e | 

g 


when you affect to amplify on the former Br 
of a'Diſcourſe,” you will often lay a Neceſſity up- 
on yourſelf of contracting the latter and 110 
L uſeful Parts of it, and perhaps prevent yourſelf 
fr in the moſt important Part of your n. Many, 
N a Preacher has been guilty of this fault in former 
Days, nor is the preſent Age without fomeInſtances 
of 1 1 Weakneſs.  ' 
Do not multiply Explicatians where there & 10 
Heul, or Darkneſs, or Danger of Miſtake. Be 
25 2 of tracing every Word of your Theme 
thro all the grammatical, the logical and metaphy- 
fi cal Characters and Relations of it, nor ſhew. your, 
critical Learning in ſpreading abroad. the various 
Senſes of a Word, and the various Origin of thoſe 
Senſes, the Etymology of Terms, the 8 
and che paronymous or kindred Names, Sc. where 
the chief Point of Diſcourſe does not at all re- 
quire it. You would laugh at a Pedant, who 
ng to explain the Athanaſian Creed, mould 
int you, that Athanaſius is derived from a 
Greek Word, which ſignifies Immortality, and that 
the fame Word Abarasia lignifies alſo the Herb 
Ti anſi e. 

There are ſome Perſons ſo fond 6 War er 
Diſtinctions, that they will ſhew their Subtilty 
by Aiſtinguiſbing where there is no Difference: And 
the ſame ſilly Affectation will introduce Diſtincti. | 
ons upon every Occurrence, and bring three or 
four Negatives upon every Subject of Diſcourſe; 
firſt to declare what it is not, and then what it is: 
Whereas fuch Negatives ought never to be men- 
tioned where there is no apparent Danger of Mir. 
take. How ridiculous would that Writer De, 
who, if he were ſpeaking of the Nicent Creed, 
ſhould. wore W 1. That he did not 

mean 


rere 


of 
2 


8 * 


ro feE. Os. ken N. 


mean he Define 7 85 5 babs of Nice 
belie nor ( 2.) A Creed, written by them, but 
(3); Polly . 4 0 1920 comp poſed" by. ſeveral: Cbriſ- 
dla Bilbeps met together in the City of Nice? The 
Poſitive is fufficient heres and or to Negatives 
are im ertinent. e T ien A YH * 237 tr, f 

a 7 6 105 1 fee, of rang thifs Things which need 
7 uch as ſelf-evident . Propoſitions: and 


ly 7605 ed to and granted by our Opponents. It is 
this, vain Affectation of proving every, Thing + that 
has led Genmetricians to form uſeleſs and intricate 


are ſufficiently evident to the Eye by Inſpection, 

or to the Mind by the firſt-mention of them ; and 

| ic is the ſame Humour that reigns ſometimes i in 

os Pulpit, and ſpends half the Sermon in proving 

ſome. general Truth which is neyer; diſputed. or 

doubted, and thereby robs the Auditory. of one 
. Entertainment. 

6. As there are ſome things ſo 0 0 
ch they want no Proof, ſo there are others /o fo 
evidently falle that they want no Refulation. It is 
mere. trifſing, and a waſte of our precious Mo- 
ments, to invent and raiſe ſuch Objections as no 
Man would ever make in earneſt, fey that merely 
for the fake of anſwering and ſolving them: This 
breaks i in ryotoriouſly upon Ye due Brevily: of Me- 

E 46 545 
2 2 | Avi in general all tar Forms, all. 77 rap- 

7 5 of. Art, 2. Ceremonies of the Schools, where 

ed 18 1 5 of them. It is reported concern- 
che late Czar 0 of. Muſcovy, that when he 
ant acquainted himſelf with mathematical Learn- 

in 
and n . liege 


of, a Town in 
Livonia $ 


L 3 1 
. w 
-z 


miverfally confeſſed, or ſuch as are intire- | 


1onſtrations. to ſupport ſome; Theorems, which 


es Practiſed all che Rules of Circumpallatias 


1 28 
7 L 


he loſt the Of 


ou. We gr e e Reaſon. 359 
Livania.z. anc by the Length of 


rtunity of taking the Town. 
7. Don't ſuffer every ' occaſional aud malay 
Toute 10 carry * away into a long Parentbeſis, 
and thus to frretch out your Dh, four 
voi from the Point in Hand. In the Purſuit of 
your Subject, if any uſeful Thought” occur which 
belongs to forme other Theme, note it down for 
the ſake of your Memory on ſome other Paper, 
and lay it by in reſerve for its proper Place an 
Seaſon: But let it not incorporate. itſelf wit 


your preſent Theme, nor draw off your. Mind 


from Sky" main Buſineſs, tho? it ſhould be never 
ſo inviting.” A Man who walks directly bur flow- 
ly towards his Journeys End, will arrive thither 


much ſooner than his Neighbour, who rüns into 
every trooked Turning which he meets, and wan- 
ders aſide to gaze at every thing that ln 50 


Eyes by the Way, or to Sat fas every Wh Elcwer 
that 1 15 by the ſide of the Road. 10 | Mi 6 


To ſum up all; There is an happy 4725 tobe y 
obſerve#" in our Method,” ſa that the Bell Roy nat 


render "the $ enſe obſcu cure, 25 the Argument "feeble, 
nor our Knowledge merely 72 perficial : And. on "the 


. ofber Hand, that the Fulneſs and 'Copiouſneſs F our 
Method*may not "waſte the Time, tire the Learner, or 


All De Mind with 4 Tifles and Inipertinencies. ; 
The copibus and the contracted Way "of F wii ing 


| Rabe each their peculiar Advantages. "Frere wy 9 


proper, Uſe to be 1 Cl large Paraphraſ: es, 
«plications and Ar- 
gane, TN "theſe are LEY for thole 2 Kt = 


F rh 
SubjeFt. in 
5 22 1 0 Ws 
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the Science already, and gone thro? a larger Scheme. 
Yar it isa grob Abuſe of cheſe various Methods 
; when a Perſon has read a mere com- 
AT Epitome of any Science, and he vainly ima- 
gines that be underſtands the whole Science. 80 
one Boy may become a" Philoſophert by reading 
over the mere dry Definitions and Diviſions of 
Fabeiblers Com 8 of Peripateticiſm : 8⁰ an- 
other ma I oo that he underſtands Anatomy, be- 
cauſe be has ſeen a Skeleton ; and a 8 Profeſs 
himſelf a n ny. 3 when an can e che 
Ae Creed. qu 


VI. Roux, 2. Take care hs” "your "Mathad be 
proper 10 the Subject in Hand, proper to your pre- 
an Deſign, as well as 2 to the Age and Place 
wherein you dwell. _ 13; 
1. Let your Mzthod be proper to the Sage. All 
Sciences muſt not be learnt or taught in one Me- 
thod. Morality and Theology, Metaphyſits and 
Logich, will not be eaſily and happily reduced to a 
ſtrict mathematical Method: Thoſe who. have; tried 
yy found much Inconvenience therein. I 7 1E3 13] 
Some things have more need to be, expe | 
to be praved ;. as Axioms or ſelf-evident F 


ww 


natural a "and, revealed Religion; for when. the Senſe 
. | of vow. is clearly explained, they appear ſo evi- 
in the Light of Natyre or Scriptures; that 
they want no other Proof. There are other Things 
that ſtand. i Fl: need of Prodf, as well as, Explicatian, 
as many. ical. Thetrems,. ad; ſeveral. deep 
Controverſies, \ in Morality and Divinity. There! are 
JE. e mort of Subj vr Pg Tru 
be. war moe fervent 
W ations; and hind i more weed” of * c 
10IH nos 2 they 
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they do either of Prof or n ſueh are 
the maoſte general, plaln and obvious Duties vf 


Pie y towards God, aud love toward Min; Wich n 


\Now-theſe ſeveral: oughit to be treated in 
ö = > huge Method. ben VOOR 5110 
There are ſome Subjects in the ſame 


eminentih aud hiefly deſigued by a Writer or S 
er: Nye Method will — us to dwell longer 
upon theſe Themes, and to lay out more 
and Language upon them; whereas the ſame Art 
of Method will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe things 
which are uſed only 70 introduce our main Subject, 
and to ſtand as a Scaffolding merely to aid the 
Structure of our Diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo 
to content ourſelves with brief Hints of thoſe 
Matters which are merely "ocenfional' and inei- 
dental. T Nn N fr 4 e N 7 .bod3 
21. Hur Method muſt by adjuſted by Your Deſign; 
for if you treat of the . Subject wich two dif- 
ferent Views and Deſigns, you will fad ie neceſ⸗ 


to uſe different Methods. Suppoſe the Doc- 


rie ef the ſacred Trinity were your Theme, and 


you were to read a Lecture to ycung Students en 
that Subject, or if you deſigned a Treatiſe fbr the 
Conviction of Ji: Men, you would purſde a 
very different Method from that which would be 
proper to regulate a practical Diſcourſe,' or a Ser- 
won 0 mütn vulgar Chriſtians" merely in the Pf. 

dus Improvement of this Doctrine, and awakent 
them to their Duties which are derived thence! 2 
Int ſhort, we muſt not firſt lay down” certain 
and preciſe Rules of Method, and reſblve t con- 
fine khe Matter we diſoourſe of to that! particular 
Form md Oder — but we muſt well 


75 3 | conſider 


Goverument if ul wur Juclinations and Paſfions. 


Tremile which are more"ufofuÞ' and neceſſury than 
othersg and ſome Parts of a Subject Which are 
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PF . Dean. in Ae differen, | 

; Methods, among which it is hard, 0 ſay Which 1 | 

the beſt, In 8 a Sytem f Logs tA | 

z begin with the Scriptures, - e | 
other Poctrines and Duties. e 

- the 4 of God. ws ts, fo, 
.40-.the 3 A de f 


| I 2 * 
in the firſt Chapter of Genef 5s, and ſo proceeding. 
onward according to the Narrative of the Old and i 
Ne Teſtament. And there are others that 
deavour to include the whole of Religion w 
theſe four Heads, /(viz,). The Ap Gf reed, itbe 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, . d the tus 0 
— — Aer think this, as 2 
accurate o an WA 
e e V3 þ 


» ' 0 8 \ * N * * , OY 
"4 \ of hs 


written. 


3. Tho” a juſt View of our Sidjeft and EE 
ſign may dictate proper Rules of natural Method, 
yet there muſt be ſome” little Deference'at leaſt paid 
zo the Cuſtom 'of the Age toherein we dwell, and 70 


the Humour and Genius of our Readers or Hearers, 
which if we utterly reject and diſdain, our Per- 
ink will fail of defired Succeſs, even tho 


we may have followed the juſt Rules of Method. 


I will mention but this one Inſtance : In the for- 
mer Century it was frequent with learned Men to 
divide their Theme or Subject into a great Mul- 


titude of coordinate Members or Parts, they abound- 


ed alſd in the Forms of Logick and Diſtinction, 


and indulged numerous Ranks of Sead 


Now tho we ought not to abandon the Rules of 
Juſt Method and Diviſion, in order to comport with 


the" oun Writers in our Age who have renounc- 

them, Abe it is prudent to pay ſo much Reſpect 
to the Cuſtom of the Age, as to uſe theſe Forms 
of Diviſſun with due Nes and not affect 
to multiply them in ſuch a manner as to give an 
early and needleſs Diſguſt to the Er of our 


Readers. The ſame ſaid concern- 
ing various other Methods CAnduct in the Af 
fairs" of Learning as well as the Affairs of Life, 


wherein we muſt indulge a little to Cuſtom: And 
yet we muſt by no means ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to 


3 upon and governed by it, as to neglett 
of Method which are neceſſary for the 


and compleat Enquiry into Truth, or 
. effeftual mn of it 9 


te _ 
others. 


ene The laſt Reg ile of Method 


and 
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oli the ſeveral of them | are confeſſed to be well , 
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and the baer ſhort, Direttions will ſuffice.for this 

Purpo 1.10 0 . 32 v0 Lin d f 41 
ep Jour. main End 4 Deſi 7 Pb pg wire, 

and 7 let, all the Parts of hour Diſcourſe baus a Ten- 


cy: towar 14 and, as. far as. poſſible, make that 


T endeucy viſible all the May; Otherwiſe the Readers 
or Hearers will have reaſon to wonder for what End 
ts: ox that Particular was, introduced. 


veral Branches of your Diſcourſe be ſo juſt and 
nt, that every Part may naturally laad omward 


8 Ibe next, . without any huge Chaims or Breaks 


bach interrupt and deform lhe Scheme. The Con- 


jon of Truths ſhould ariſe and appear in their 


Pace nag Ranks and Order, as the ſeveral Parts 
of a fine Proſpect aſcend juſt behind each other, 
ig their natural and regular. Elevations and Diſtan- 
and invite the Eye to climb onward with-con+ 
t Pleaſure. till it reach the Sky. Whatſoever 
e Beauty a..Precipice or a Cataract may add 
e of en yet feed op .of | bi- 
| a als upt Appearances in a Scene of Rea - 
G erde real Blemiſhes and not Beauties. When 
der is paſſing over ſuch a Treatiſe, heftet 
955 wide \ 95 15 mae 1 uneaſy Stop, 
and knows not how to tran is Thoughts over 
to the next Particular, for — 4 of ſome c or 
connecting Idea to lay hold o. 
3. Acquaint yourſelf with All the proper and decent 


' Forms of Tranſition from one Part of a . fo 
aànotber, and practiſe them as Occaſion offers. Where 
the Ideas, Propoſitions and Arguments are hap- 
pily diſpoſed, and well connected, the Truth in- 
deed is nk but 1 for renders the 3 8 
more agreeable, w roper and graceful Expr 
ſion you” ne of it N 8 75 — 


ig 
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155 , Let the mutual Relation and Dependence. of 


n. TherightUe of Reaſon. 36g. 


A 
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ing a manner, that the eader knows not how 2 
to leave off till he hath arfived at the End. 
Theſe are the general and moſt important Rules 
true Method ; and though they belong chiefly to 
the Communieution of Knowledge, yet an 8 


and thorough Acquaintance with them will be 


conſiderable Uſe toward the Purſuit” and Alain 
hurt fr. 0 191 cio 1 WEIS) er 
Thoſe Perſons who' have never any Oceaſis on to 
communicate Knowledge by Writing or by pub- 


lick Diſcourſes,” may alſo with great Advantage 


peruſe theſe Rules of Method, that they may learn 
to judge with Juſtice and Accuracy concerning 
the Performance of others. And beſides, 2 good 
Acquaintance with Method, will greatly aſſiſt every 
one in ranging, diſpoſing and managing all Hy- 
man Affairs. 

The particular Means or Ae bod for a Klrtber 
Improvement of the Underſtanding are very va- 


rious; ſuch as, Meditation, Reading, C onverſt! ing, 


Diſputing by Speech or by Writing; Quelion and 
pms FA Fe) in each of theſe Practices 


ſome ſpecial Forins may be obſeryed, and ſſ pecial 
Rules may be given to facilitate and ſecure our 


| Enquiries aſter Truth: But this would "require 


a lictle Volume by itſelf, and a Treatiſe of Logick 


bas alvays' been eſteemed e e with- 
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proved, or A brief and comprehenſive Scheme of 
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